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IN  MEMORIAM. 

In  the  death  of  its  late  President,  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabic,  the  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences  has  sustained 
a  heavy  loss.  This  has  been  shared  to  some  extent  by  all  the 
American  people  and  by  the  entire  literary  world. 

Dr.  Mabie's  writings  have  proclaimed  him  one  of  America's 
Immortals.  Moreover  his  unfailing  courtesy,  his  affability, 
his  great  personal  charm,  his  idealism,  his  sympathetic  attitude 
of  mind  endeared  him  to  all  who  came  into  personal  relation- 
ship with  him.  In  present  days,  when  so  many  apparently 
delight  in  scoffing  at  American  standards,  American  commerc- 
ialism, American  worship  of  Mammon,  it  is  comforting  to  be 
able  to  point  to  such  an  American  as  Dr.  Mabie.  He  not  only 
icd  our  highest  thought  and  our  best  feeling,  but  so  con- 
ing was  he  in  his  public  addresses,  that  when  he  lectured 
on  "American  Ideals"  or  on  "Character  and  Life,"  he  invaria- 
bly carried  his  audience  to  greater  heights  and  left  them  with 
a  more  sincere  and  exalted  patriotism,  with  nobler  aspirations, 
and  with  firmer  convictions  as  to  their  duties  and  respons- 
iblities. 

Dr.  Mabie,  because  of  his  scholarly  attainments  and  charm 
was  always  in  great  demand  as  a  speaker,  presiding  officer,  or 
guest  of  honor  at  social  functions.  He  gave  of  himself  gen- 
erously to  aid  many  a  good  cause.  The  memory  of  his  earnest 
co-operation  with  the  aims  of  the  National  Institute  of  Social 
Sciences  will  ever  be  a  spur  to  guide  the  directors  to  their  goal. 


FOREWORD 

BY  1BVING  KISHEE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE   INSTITUTE 

The  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences  stands  for  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  to  the  betterment  of  society. 
Science  as  yet  scarcely  realizes  its  high  mission  and  its  golden 
opportunities  to  emancipate  mankind  from  its  great  curses- 
war,  disease,  degeneracy,  vice,  crime,  poverty  and  political 
corruption.  Its  opportunities  are  now  being  brought  prom- 
inently before  us  in  diverse  ways  by  the  great  world  war. 

have  long  suffered,  especially  in  America,  from  the 
lack  of  great,  scientifically  conducted  reform  movements.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  scientific  world  has  too  often  maintained 
the  academic  attitude  of  aloofness  from  public  affairs,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  unscientific  nostrums  have  been  proposed 
and  employed,  often  aggravating  the  social  diseases  they  were 
warranted  to  cure. 

The  Institute  stands  for  the  substitution  of  scientific  lead- 
ership for  unscientific  leadership.  Even  when  unscientific 
leaders  happen  to  be  right,  they  cannot  render  the  most  effec- 
public  service.  To  take  one  instance  out  of  many,  in  the 
anti-alcohol  movement  the  merely  emotional  reformer  of  a 
generation  ago  accomplished  little,  but  as  soon  as  the  modern 
laboratory  turned  toward  the  study  of  alcohol,  the  anti-alcohol 
movement  began  to  go  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Physi- 
ologists should  long  ago  have  made  such  studies  as  have  re- 
cently been  made  by  Benedict,  but  they  held  aloof  because  of 
the  odium  attached  to  the  movement  as  a  result  of  unscientific 
leadership.  So  far  as  they  exerted  any  influence,  they  ex- 
erted it  in  the  wrong  direction  by  jeering  at  the  uneducated 
reformers.  They  even  exhibited  some  cowardice,  preferring 
to  condone  fashions,  rather  than  oppose  them.  Instead  of 

•  •.!  ilk-ally  measuring  the  evils  of  alcohol  they  emphasized 
the  fact  that,  under  certain  conditions  and  definitions,  "alcohol 
is  a  food." 
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In  order  that  science  shall  impartially,  courageously  and 
with  deliberate  intention  provide  the  exact  results  of  research 
for  the  use  of  all  mankind,  its  services  must  be  honored  and 
encouraged  The  Institute,  I  believe,  has  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  help  very  substantially  toward  providing  the  needed 
recognition  for  such  services.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  pro- 
posed organization  committee  is  to  work  out  plans  to  this 
end 
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OPENING   REMARKS 
BY  JOHN  II.  FINLEY,  LL.D. 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  AND  MEMBERS  OP  THE  INSTITUTE: 
I  open  this  meeting  in  the  absence,  the  very  regrettable  ab- 
sence, of  our  distinguished  President,  Dr.  Butler,  who  has 
been  called  over  into  a  neighboring  State,  in  an  interstate 
service.  He  is  a  sort  of  an  exchange  professor  to-day,  taking 
the  place  of  Professor  Phelps,  who  has  come  to  us. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Butler,  it  has  fallen  to  me, 
under  the  omniscient  guidance  of  Dr.  Curtis,  as  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  to  preside  on  this  occasion.  It  is  usually  not 
considered  much  of  an  honor  to  be  a  vice-president,  and  it  is 
less  of  an  honor,  I  suppose,  to  be  one  of  fifty  vice-presidents, 
but  it  is  really  an  honor  to  be  selected  from  the  fifty,  and  such 
a  fifty  as  we  have,  to  preside  on  this  occasion.  I  therefore 
accept  this  honor,  and  shall  try  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

I  can't  take  up  my  official  duties  without  giving  expres- 
sion to  a  thought  that  is  uppermost  in  my  mind,  the  thought 
of  the  loss  of  our  first  president,  Dr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabic. 
I  am  sure  that  loss  is  felt  by  all  of  us.  I  heard  him  once  say 
that  he  was  not  a  man  of  genius  in  letters.  He  said  that  he 
was  simply  a  signboard,  as  I  remember  he  put  it,  along  the 
road  that  pointed  others  to  the  place  of  immortal  let- 
That  perhaps  was  not  quite  a  just  appraisement  of  himself, 
but  I  like  to  think  of  his  life  as  being  a  signboard  to  the  qual- 
ities that  we  most  desire  to  have  incarnated  in  American  life. 
I  am  particularly  glad  that  before  he  left  the  earth,  he  went 
out  to  the  Far  East,  out  to  Japan,  and  that  they  know  there 
what  is  our  highest  type  of  American  citizenship. 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  PROF.  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 
BY  DR.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY 

I  have  now  the  rare  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Pro- 
fessor Phelps.  I  heard  him  long,  long  ago.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  was  in  another  incarnation,  a  thousand  years  ago, 
but  if  I  should  live  a  thousand  years,  I  should  still  want  to 
be  hearing  Professor  Phelps,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  here  this  afternoon.  I  couldn't  think  of 
his  entire  name  when  I  was  trying  to  present  him  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  am  told  that  when  he  was  elected  to  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Yale  University  the  vote  was  unanimous,  though 
one  man  felt  he  must  make  some  protestation.  (I  suppose 
that  he  was  a  characteristic  New  Englander.)  He  said  that 
of  course  he  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Phelps  but  he  did  wish 
the  boys  didn't  or  wouldn't  call  him  "Billy."  Whereupon 
Professor  Sumner,  who  used  to  be  prominently  connected  with 
the  "mother"  of  this  Institute,  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  rose  and  said  that  he  thought  that  wasn't  a 
serious  objection,  as  he  himself  had  been  know  as  "Billy"  for 
many,  many  years. 

I  can't,  in  this  serious  environment,  introduce  him  in  that 
way,  but  if  I  should  follow  the  instincts  of  my  heart,  I  should 
do  so.  As  it  is,  I  must  follow  the  instruction  of  the  program 
and  introduce  him  to  you  as  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps, 
of  Yale  University,  who  will  speak  on  the  subject,  "The 
Drama  of  To-day." 


THE  DRAMA  OF  TO-DAY 

AN    INFORMAL   ADDRESS   BY    WILLIAM    LYON    FUEL  PS,    LAIfPSON 
PROFESSOR  OF  ENGUSH  LITERATURE,  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN:  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that 
President  Finley  alluded  as  he  did  to  Dr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 
because,  like  an  minute  number  of  other  men,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  Dr.  Mabie  very  well,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
kindliness,  the  sincerity  and  beauty  of  his  character.  If  we 
can't  all  write  as  well  as  he,  if  we  can't  all  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  culture  that  he  possessed,  we  can,  at  any  rate,  attempt 
to  follow  afar  off  the  wisdom,  sweetness,  generosity  and  purity 
of  such  a  man. 

There  is  no  reason  why  anybody  should  worry  very  much 
at  any  time  about  the  condition  of  the  drama.  There  is  no 
reason  especially  today  why  people  should  be  alarmed  when 
we  hear  on  all  sides  denunciation  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  stage  and  the  present  condition  of  the  drama,  because  so 
far  as  I  can  find  out,  reading  back  in  history,  there  never  has 
been  a  period  in  history  when  many  of  the  critics  of  that  age 
didn't  condemn  unsparingly  the  state  of  the  drama  of  that 
particular  time. 

I  suppose  if  we  went  back  through  all  human  history  and 
selected  one  year  when  the  world's  drama  reached  its  high- 
water  mark,  it  would  be  about  the  year  1607.  In  that  year, 
Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Hamlet,  and  Othello  had  been  produced. 
Ben  Jon  son  was  at  the  very  height  of  his  power.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Hey  wood,  Dekker,  Middleton,  Webster  were  all 
writing.  And  yet  in  that  year  Ben  Jonson  said  that  the  Eng- 
lish drama  had  sunk  to  the  very  depths  of  degradation,  and 
nobody  cared  for  literature  or  poetry  on  the  stage.  All  that 
the  people  cared  about,  according  to  Jonson,  was  the  lowest 
form  of  filth.  That  is  remarkable  testimony  from  a  remark- 
able person.  He  didn't  retract  from  that  position,  for  again 
in  1610,  he  repeated  almost  the  same  words. 
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A  hundred  years  from  then,  Richard  Steele,  in  the  pro- 
logue of  one  of  his  comedies,  stated  that  nobody  cared  for 
anything  on  the  stage  except  scenery.  He  said  that  poetry 
and  drama  and  literature  had  vanished,  and  that  the  stage 
carpenter  had  usurped  the  functions  of  the  poet. 

I  like  to  remember  a  more  hopeful  prophecy.  The  late 
Bronson  Howard,  one  of  the  finest  men  that  America  has  ever 
produced  in  the  history  of  our  stage,  just  before  he  died,  gifted 
with  that  power  of  prophecy  which  the  Greeks  used  to  think 
came  to  them  at  the  moment  of  death,  stated  that  the  next 
great  movement  of  literature  would  be  in  the  drama.  He 
said,  "The  waters  of  our  Nile  are  rising."  The  English- 
speaking  drama  of  to-day  is  not  like  the  morning  star  but  the 
sunrise.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  during  the  last 
twenty -five  years  more  good  dramas  have  been  written  in  the 
English  language  than  during  any  preceding  twenty-five  years 
since  the  death  of  Shakespeare  in  1616.  As  that  statement  is 
so  startling,  I  am  going  to  repeat  it,  hoping  that  it  may  be 
remembered — it  ought  to  be.  I  say  that  since  the  year  1616, 
when  Shakespeare  died,  we  cannot  select  any  one  period  of 
twenty-five  years  when  so  many  good  plays  were  written  in 
the  English  language  as  during  a  period,  say,  from  1891  to 
the  present  moment.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  some- 
body challenge  the  statement  and  have  it  out  right  here  and 
settle  it,  because  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  in  this  par- 
ticular instance. 

Besides  dramas  written  more  in  the  old  school,  like  the 
dramas  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  Arthur  Pinero,  we  have 
had  such  extraordinary  writers  as  Oscar  Wilde,  Bernard 
Shaw,  J.  M.  Barrie,  John  Galsworthy,  Arnold  Bennett.  The 
American  stage,  while  we  can't  show  anything  so  good  as  the 
English  stage,  has,  of  course,  since  1890,  seen  practically  the 
whole  career  of  Gyde  Fitch,  such  plays  as  "The  Climbers," 
"The  Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes,"  "The  Truth"  and  "The  City"  ; 
Augustus  Thomas'  play,  "The  Witching  Hour" ;  Eugene  Wal- 
ter's play,  "The  Easiest  Way" ;  Moody's  "The  Great  Divide," 
and  a  number  of  other  American  plays  that  at  any  rate  are  high 
in  intention  and  often  excellent  in  achievement. 

Then,  everybody  who  sits  in  this  room  has  seen  the  be- 
ginning, the  rise,  and  the  fruition  of  the  Irish  drama,  some- 
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thing  that  was  unheard  of  before  twenty-five  years  ago. 
u  in  a  rather  ht>i>cful  mood  That  doesn't  mean,  of 
course,  that  our  drama  ought  not  to  be  a  great  deal  better 
than  it  is.  Let  us  see  exactly  what  it  is.  The  subject  is  "The 
Drama  of  Today/'  and  by  that  I  mean  not  the  drama  of  last 
year  or  last  century  or  even  last  week,  but  today.  This  evening, 
e  had  no  other  engagement,  we  have  our  choice  of  forty- 
theatres  in  New  York.  I  <h\  i<lc  these  theatres,  somewhat 
arbitrarily,  into  tragedy,  melodrama,  comedy,  farce,  comic 
opera,  grand  opera  and  vaudeville.  I  regret  to  say  that 
by  comic  opera  we  have  to  include  musical  comedy.  Of  course, 
there  are  great  differences  even  in  so-called  musical  comedy, 
but  I  consider  the  ordinary  girl-and-music  show  about  as  poor 
a  way  to  spend  an  evening  as  one  can  imagine,  whereas  the 
comic  opera,  which  I  hope  will  come  back  some  day,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  musical  art.  Only  last  week  I 
was  in  Buffalo  and  found  Victor  Herbert  trying  out  a  new 
comic  opera  called  "Hearts  of  Erin,"  and  when  that  comes 
to  New  York,  if  none  of  you  have  seen  it  yet,  you  have  a 
most  delightful  surprise  awaiting  you.  It  carried  me  back 
to  the  days  of  "The  Serenade"  and  "Robin  Hood."  It  is  full 
of  charm  and  beauty  and  refinement  and  loveliness,  just  what 
a  comic  opera  should  be.  And  by  "vaudeville,"  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  music  halls,  variety  shows,  and  all  entertainment 
of  that  sort. 

In  this  list  of  forty- four  theatres  we  find  nothing  that  can 
be  technically  called  tragedy.  Tragedy  is  becoming  obsolete. 
Of  melodrama  there  are  three,  of  comedy  twenty-two,  of 
farce  there  are  four,  of  musical  comedy  there  are  seven,  of 
grand  opera  one,  and  of  vaudeville  or  variety  shows  seven. 

I  have  kept  tab  on  this  thing  now  for  about  twenty-two 
years,  and  this  statement  that  I  have  just  read  you,  as  a  bank 
president  would  say,  is  a  fine  statement.  It  shows,  on  the 
whole,  an  excellent  condition.  Now,  with  forty-four  per- 
formances to-night,  and  twenty-two  of  them  comedy,  you 
have  about  as  good  a  condition  of  affairs  as  you  can  possibly 
hope  for.  By  comedy,  of  course,  I  don't  mean  a  funny  play 
necessarily,  but  I  mean  a  play  that  is  a  serious  attempt  to 
represent  human  action  in  rational  situations,  that  is,  to  rep- 
resent life  as  it  is,  and  even'  healthy  drama  should  have  a 
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larger  proportion  of  comedy  than  of  anything  else.  If  you 
could  go  back  with  me  twenty  years,  you  would  find  that  the 
proportion  of  comedy  was  not  nearly  so  great.  You  would 
find  that  the  vaudeville  shows  greatly  exceeded  the  comedies 
in  number.  You  would  find  far  more  melodramas  than  only 
three,  far  more  farces  than  only  four. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  condition?  The  answer  is,  of 
course,  the  moving  pictures.  That  is  one  of  the  best  things 
the  "movies"  have  done.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  very 
much  worried  about  the  "movies."  I  think  the  managers  of 
theatrical  houses  are  the  ones  to  worry  about  the  "movies." 
The  "movies"  have  driven  farce  and  melodrama  from  the 
stage,  and  the  reason  is  simple.  Why  should  you  pay  two 
dollars  to  see  somebody  hit  another  man  in  the  face  with  a 
piece  of  custard  pie,  when  you  can  see  Charlie  Chaplin  do  it 
for  ten  cents?  Nobody  likes  farce  better  than  I  do  occa- 
sionally. It  may  be  a  damaging  admission,  but  even  now 
when  somebody  pulls  a  chair  from  under  another  person 
about  to  be  seated,  I  cackle  like  a  fool.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  such  things  make  a  severe  strain  on  the  intellect.  I  don't 
think  one  ought  to  go  to  them  all  the  time.  I  don't  think  that 
they  should  usurp  a  large  proportion  of  dramatic  output. 

The  same  is  true  of  melodrama.  There  were  ten  or  fif- 
teen melodramas  on  the  list  in  New  York  in  1900.  Why 
should  you  pay  two  dollars  to  see  "Nellie,  the  Beautiful  Cloak 
Model,"  or  "Wedded,  But  No  Wife,"  when  you  can  see  the 
same  thing  for  five  cents?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  five- 
cent  performance  you  are  at  a  great  advantage  because  you 
don't  have  to  hear  the  voices. 

Even  the  variety  show  has  been  unable  to  compete  with 
the  "movies."  You  know  about  what  the  average  variety 
show  consists  of.  Two  people  come  forward  dressed  as 
eighteenth  century  butlers.  One  advances  to  the  right  of 
the  stage — "I";  one  advances  to  the  left  and  puts  a  "I"  there. 
A  woman  comes  forward  who  forty  years  ago  may  possibly 
have  had  a  voice  and  she  sings  a  sentimental  ditty.  The 
splendid  thing  about  the  variety  show  is  that  if  any  partic- 
ular number  is  depressing,  you  know  it  can't  last  long.  That 
awakens  confidence. 
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Then  the  curtain  falls.  You  have  II— II.  And  then  a 
family  come  out  with  an  exotic  appearance.  One  of  them 
is  middle  aged  and  has  a  large  jowl.  He  holds  the  rest  of 
them.  They  swing  out,  forming  the  family  tree.  The 
branches  fall,  and  then  the  small  boys  and  girls  turn  flip- 
flaps  across  the  stage.  Then  the  entire  family  tree  is  ex- 
hibited, then  all  turn  over,  and  depart. 

Ill— III.  A  man  flips  up  a  silver  dollar  and  catches  it  in 
his  eye — must  have  taken  considerable  practice. 

IV — IV.  A  lady  comes  out  with  some  trained  cats.  And 
so  on. 

Now,  these  things  are  entertaining,  but  they  involve  no 
serious  strain  on  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  minds,  and 
even  they  have  fallen  before  the  rage  of  the  "movies."  I 
mean  that  the  "movies"  have  driven  from  the  legitimate  stage 
the  things  that  have  nothing  but  amusement  or  excitement  as 
their  reason  for  existence.  The  real  drama  can't  possibly 
compete  with  the  "movies"  for  a  moment,  if  it  competes  sim- 
ply on  the  score  of  excitement  or  entertainment.  Therefore, 
the  real  drama,  without  being  a  bore  or  depressing,  has  to  fur- 
ni-h  something  approaching  idea  as  well  as  entertainment. 

Even  with  this  condition  of  affairs,  we  are  far  behind  in 
America,  very  far  behind  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  When  I  talk  about  Germany  and  France, 
I  mean  the  conditions  that  prevailed  before  August,  1914,  and 
nothing  that  I  say  about  either  Germany  or  France  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  war  or  with  any  partisan  aspect  at  all. 
The  theatre  is  much  greater  than  any  war  that  ever  existed. 
This  war  is  transitory.  After  it  has  passed  off  and  they  have 
all  the  people  buried,  the  theatres  will  go  on  just  the  same. 
Dramatic  art  is  eternal. 

:i  going  to  give  you  a  list  of  the  plays  I  saw  one  week 
in  Paris.  As  I  look  back  upon  it,  I  feel  like  congratulating 
myself,  because  that  week  I  was  very  ambitious  to  see  the 
classical  plays.  If  I  had  multiplied  myself  by  ten,  I  could 
have  seen  ten  times  as  many  plays.  Sunday  morning  in  Paris 
was  the  pleasantest  moment  of  the  whole  week,  because  Sun- 
day morning  the  program  of  the  theatres  for  the  week  was 
published.  That  doesn't  excite  one  particularly  in  New  York, 
but  in  Paris,  it  U  immensely  interesting  because  it 
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weekly.  In  one  week  in  Paris,  I  saw  two  tragedies  by  Ra- 
cine, one  tragedy  by  Victor  Hugo,  one  drama  by  Dumas,  one 
comedy  by  Regnard,  one  comedy  by  Goldoni,  one  comedy  by 
Augier,  one  contemporary  piece  by  Brieux,  two  comedies  by 
Moliere.  The  play  by  Brieux  was  "Blanchette,"  and  I  told 
him  that  I  thought  "Blanchette"  was  the  best  play  he  had 
ever  written.  He  said,  "Yes,  but  it  has  no  particular  applica- 
tion for  America."  "On  the  contrary,"  I  said,  "it  has  a  very 
particular  application  to  America,  while  'Les  Avaries'  has 
practically  no  application  to  America  at  all."  "Blanchette" 
deals  with  the  problem  of  what  is  going  to  become  of  our  high 
school  girls.  If  you  don't  think  that  is  a  problem,  you  haven't 
thought  on  the  subject  of  education  at  all,  or  on  modern 
social  conditions.  That  is  the  question  that  is  treated  by 
Brieux  in  this  comedy. 

In  Berlin  in  one  week,  I  had  Shakespeare's  "Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  something  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  had 
never  been  played  in  America  until  the  Yale  undergraduates 
enacted  it  last  June.  Then,  I  saw  Maeterlinck's  "Monna 
Vanna,"  Ibsen's  "Lady  from  the  Sea,"  "Die  Rauber,"  "Jo- 
hannisfeuer,"  "Elektra,"  "Der  Strom,"  "Zapfenstreich," 
"Lady  Windermere's  Facher,"  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen,"  "Sa- 
lome," "Der  Fliegende  Hollander,"  "Die  Fledermaus,"  "Minna 
von  Barnhelm"  and  "Des  Meeres  und  der  Liebe  Wellen." 

Well,  I  was  in  Boston,  I  think  last  year,  and  I  picked  up 
the  Transcript,  and  I  will  read  the  entire  list  of  plays  that 
were  coming  to  Boston:  "The  Traveling  Salesman,"  "The 
Queen  of  the  Moulin  Rouge,"  "Is  Matrimony  a  Failure?" 
"The  Builder  of  Bridges,"  "The  Midnight  Sons,"  "The  Man 
from  Home,"  "The  Man  Who  Owns  Broadway,"  "St.  Elmo," 
"Tom  Moore,"  "East  Lynne,"  "Billie  Burke's  Foolish  Fac- 
tory," "Ma  Gosse,"  "The  Cosey  Corner  Girls,"  "The  Gay 
Masqueraders"  in  burlesque  and  specialties,  "Vanity  Fair 
Company"  in  two  burlettas  and  specialties. 

One  good  thing  about  the  old-fashioned  theology  was  that 
it  made  people  uncomfortable,  it  convicted  them  of  sin.  If 
I  could  only  make  other  Americans  as  ashamed  of  our  coun- 
try as  I  am,  from  the  standpoint  of  art,  something  might  be 
done. 
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It  seems  singular  that  in  this  country  everybody  that  I 
.  is  dissatisfied  with  his  salary  or  dissatisfied  with  the 
high  cost  of  living  or  dissatisfied  with  the  climate  or  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  so  few  people  are  dis- 
satisfied with  themselves. 

Now,  if  we  could  only  realize  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
dramatic  art,  as  compared  with  Germany,  we  are  barbarians! 
From  the  standpoint  of  dramatic  art,  Germany  is  so  far  ahead 
of  America,  that  there  is  no  comparison  at  all. 

Mr.  William  Archer,  a  great  Knglish  dramatic  critic,  and 

iy  loyal  EnglMiman,  of  course,  says  that  during  this  war 
Germany  has  maintained  her  high  standard  in  the  drama, 
whereas  in  London  it  has  sunk  to  such  a  depth  of  degradation 
that  one  of  their  own  generals  had  to  protest  against  the  filth 
and  indecency  that  was  handed  out  in  the  London  theatres 
to  the  soldiers  coming  home.  Mr.  Archer,  in  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Nation  gives  a  list  of  English  plays  now  produced 
there.  The  titles,  I  think,  will  indicate  something  as  to  their 
character:  "High  Jinks"  "Pell  Mell,"  "This  and  That,"  "A 
Little  Bit  of  Fluff,"  "Ye  Gods!"  "Some,"  "The  Bing  Boys 
Arc  Here,"  "Look  Who's  Here,"  "Razzle  Dazzle,"  "The  Girl 
from  Giro's."  When  a  nation  is  at  war,  there  isn't  any  par- 
ticular reason,  it  seems  to  me,  why  art  should  sink  to  such 
depths  as  that. 

A  little  while  ago,  I  stood  on  a  street  corner  in  a  certain 
town  and  watched  the  automobiles  go  by.  I  am  quite  certain 
there  were  more  Ford  cars  in  that  town  than  there  were  in- 
habitants, because  there  were  a  great  many  more  machines 
on  the  street  than  people  on  the  sidewalk.  I  think  it  is  ad- 
mirable that  men  of  science  have  been  able  to  give  us  so  many 
comforts,  but  I  couldn't  help  thinking  how  much  closer  the 
automobile  is  to  national  life  in  America  than  the  drama  is, 
and  how  in  Germany  it  is  just  the  other  way  around.  The 
drama  is  far  closer  to  national  life  in  Germany  than  the  auto- 
mobile. In  America  we  think  far  more  of  physical  luxuries 
than  we  do  of  spiritual  necessities,  and  we  never  shall  improve 
until  we  realize  the  condition  that  we  arc  in.  Isn't  that  so? 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  America  physical  luxuries 
could  be  monopolized.  Suppose  if  a  person  wanted  to  use  an 
automobile,  he  must  live  in  Minneapolis  and  all  people  that 
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were  not  in  Minneapolis  were  not  allowed  to  use  automobiles. 
Suppose  only  the  people  who  lived  in  Philadelphia  could  have 
electric  light  in  their  houses.  Suppose  only  the  people  who 
lived  in  Buffalo  could  have  steam  heat.  How  long  would 
the  people  of  the  country  stand  that?  They  wouldn't  endure 
it  for  a  moment. 

But,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  drama?  An  excellent 
play  by  Mr.  Barrie  or  Mr.  Galsworthy  or  Mr.  Shaw  comes 
to  this  country.  It  is  produced  at  one  theatre  in  New  York 
City.  If  anybody  who  lives  in  Buffalo  or  Cincinnati  or 
Cleveland  or  Detroit  or  Chicago  or  San  Francisco  wants  to 
see  that  play,  he  has  to  travel  all  the  way  to  New  York,  and 
then  he  is  lucky,  of  course,  if  he  is  able  to  get  good  seats.  He 
has  to  wait  a  couple  of  years  probably  before  it  will  come  his 
way,  and  after  the  expiration  of  two  years,  the  play  may  or 
may  not  be  taken  on  the  road,  and  it  may  or  may  not  visit 
any  one  of  these  cities.  And  still  we  continue  to  endure  that ! 

What  is  the  situation  in  Germany?  The  situation  in  Ger- 
many is  this — the  moment  any  important  play,  original  or 
imported,  is  put  on  at  any  one  of  the  great  cities,  I  mean, 
Munich  or  Berlin  or  Cologne  or  Breslau  or  Leipzig  or  Dres- 
den, and  that  play  is  a  success,  within  a  week  every  single 
town  in  Germany  is  producing  that  play.  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  all  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the 
German  Empire  are  seeing  the  same  play  at  the  same  time, 
and  all  talking  about  it,  and  reading  the  criticisms  at  the  same 
time.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the  drama  is  close 
to  the  national  life.  If  you  should  say  to  the  German  that 
there  should  be  only  one  theatre,  the  Lessing  Theatre  in  Ber- 
lin, that  should  have  the  right  to  a  certain  play,  he  would 
think  it  incredible;  he  couldn't  imagine  a  condition  of  affairs 
where  the  whole  country  wasn't  free  to  share  in  the  beauty  of 
art 

In  Paris,  they  have  a  great  many  so-called  high-school 
matinees.  I  used  to  go  to  those.  Every  seat  in  the  house 
sold  out  for  two  francs  fifty.  A  distinguished  literary  man 
gives  a  little  talk,  and  then  the  best  actors  in  Paris  act  a  play 
by  Moliere  or  Racine.  The  house  is  entirely  filled  with  high- 
school  boys  and  girls.  Almost  all  of  them  have  copies  of  the 
text. 
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Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  all  over  this  country  those 
of  us  who  are  teachers,  high-school  teachers,  could  say  to  the 
boys  and  girls,  "We  have  finished  the  play,  'Julius  Caesar/ 
Go  t<>  the  theatre  next  Thursday  afternoon  and  you  will  see 
the  A  hen  you  come  back,  we  will  discuss  it." 

The  only  way  you  can  improve  matters  is  to  have  a  stock 
company.  The  stock  company  will  come  in  time,  but  I  wish 
it  would  come  soon.  There  are  a  great  many  advantages 
about  the  stock  company  for  the  actors  themselves.  I  don't 
believe  that  actors  are  any  worse  than  other  people  naturally, 
because  I  think  we  are  all  naturally  bad;  but  take  an  actor 
who  is  on  the  road  and  who  appears  in  a  different  town  every 
night,  and  who  is  in  that  town  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  midnight  with  nothing  to  do  except  between  seven 
and  eleven  in  the  evening.  He  has  no  responsibility,  nobody 
knows  or  cares  what  he  does.  I  wonder  how  many  of  our 
respectable  business  men  would  survive  that  ordeal  a  couple 
of  years.  I  was  talking  with  a  man  in  Germany  in  1904,  and 
he  said,  "I  have  just  signed  a  contract  at  the  Hof  Theatre 
that  holds  me  here  with  this  company  until  IQIQ."  What  did 
that  mean?  It  meant  that  he  had  a  home  in  Munich.  His 
children  could  grow  up  there  and  go  to  school  there.  He  was 
just  as  much  a  member  of  society  as  the  college  professor, 
and  had  a  right  to  be.  When  I  used  to  go  out  to  tea  at  the 
college  professors'  houses,  I  found  the  actors  and  actresses 
there,  too.  They  were  welcome,  for  they  were  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  they  felt  the  responsibility 
of  citizenship  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  see  so  many  young 
girls  and  men  go  to  the  devil  every  year. 

Another  remarkable  thing  about  Germany  is  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  the  only  people  in  Europe  who  are  entirely  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  evening  meal  on  the  altar  of  art.  I  was  very 
much  shocked  to  see  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  last  even- 
ing, a  paper  that  is  supposed  to  show  us  all  the  road  to  cul- 
ture, a  criticism  of  "Die  Mcistersinger."  "Die  Meistersinger" 
was  sung  night  before  last  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
— and  there  is  something,  of  course,  that  America  has  a  right 
to  be  proud  of !  We  have  the  greatest  opera  company  in  the 
whole  world,  and  the  greatest  distinction  for  any  singer  in  the 
world  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  The 
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critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  the  other  night  was 
angry  because  it  lasted  four  hours  (it  last>  nearly  five  hours 
in  Germany).  "They  used  to  make  it  last  only  three  hours 
and  a  half,  and  thus,"  said  the  critic,  "everybody  was  able  to 
eat  his  dinner  comfortably."  In  other  words,  the  dinner  is 
more  important  to  the  average  person  than  the  opera.  But, 
do  you  think  it  is  a  crime  for  a  man  to  produce  properly  one 
of  the  greatest  masterpieces  that  ever  was  written  and  thus 
cut  off  a  small  section  of  people's  dinner? 

Now,  in  Germany,  of  course,  the  operas  begin  at  six 
o'clock  and  the  plays  begin  at  half-past  seven.  You  don't 
feel  when  you  go  to  an  opera  or  play  there  that  you  are  going 
on  a  spree.  We  used  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  roll  about 
half -past  five  and  then  we  went  to  the  opera  at  six  o'clock. 
Instead  of  going  there  soggy  and  sodden  with  an  enormous 
dinner  in  us,  instead  of  at  the  very  start  being  so  stupified 
that  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  good  music,  we  went  there 
alert,  lively,  in  good  spirits.  Then,  when  the  opera  was  over, 
we  went  into  a  cafe,  and  we  were  in  bed  at  eleven  o'clock. 
We  went  to  the  theatre  five  nights  a  week  for  six  months  and 
lived  a  sober  and  godly  life.  I  couldn't  possibly  do  that  here, 
you  know. 

I  remember  when  the  question  came  up  in  London,  so 
many  people  coming  to  the  theatre  late  (the  dinner  gets  later 
and  later  there),  they  finally  sent  out  word  to  all  the  man- 
agers in  London,  "At  what  hour  should  the  curtain  rise? 
Should  it  rise  at  six  or  ten?  Should  we  put  the  dinner  first 
and  art  second,  or  vice  versa?"  To  this  Bernard  Shaw  re- 
plied, "For  the  majority  of  English  plays,  the  curtain  should 
not  rise  at  all." 

There  is  only  one  way  to  listen  to  music,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  listen  to  an  opera,  there  is  only  one  way  to  listen  to  a 
good  play,  and  that  is  to  listen  positively  and  not  negatively. 
If  a  business  man  was  sitting  in  his  office  and  another  person 
came  in  and  said  to  him,  "Here  is  a  proposition,  which,  if 
successful,  will  make  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  you," 
the  man  wouldn't  sit  back  in  his  chair  half  asleep,  inattentive, 
and  thinking  of  last  Saturday's  golf  game.  No,  he  would 
listen  with  all  the  alertness  that  he  had.  That  is  exactly  the 
way  one  must  listen  to  good  music  or  to  high  art  or  to  any- 
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thing   that   is   valuable   in  order  to  get  an  adequate  return. 
Now.  the  Germans  have  their  drama  and  their  opera  arranged 
ich  a  way  that  people  who  are  doing  the  work  of  the  world 
can  get  up  the  next  day  and  go  about  their  business. 

We  ought  to  remember  that  the  finest  stock  company  in 
the  world  is  in  Moscow  in  Russia.  When  Mr.  Stanislavski 
started  i  Theatre  they  lost  money  for  seven  years. 

Then  they  broke  even.  Now  they  arc  making  money. 
mil",  arc  more  drastic  than  any  other  company  has  ever  had 
One  can  only  smile  when  one  thinks  what  would  happen  if 
any  stock  company  should  set  down  any  such  law  as  that  in 
America.  Once  in  a  while  some  immensely  popular  actor  will 
send  word  to  him  that  he  would  like  to  join  the  company.  Mr. 
Stanisla  Wo  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  in  our 

company,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  at  once,  with  the 
understanding  that  you  do  not  appear  on  the  boards  for  one 
year.  After  a  year,  we  will  let  you  take  some  minor  role." 
in  team-play.  Team-play  is  just  as  important  in 
an  opera  company  or  a  theatre  company  as  it  is  in  football. 
The  players  must  understand  each  other.  The  greatest  com- 
pliment this  company  ever  received  was  when  Maeterlinck 
wrote  the  "Blue-Bird"  and  sent  it  up  to  Moscow  for  its  first 
presentation.  The  play  was  written  in  French,  of  course,  but 
the  first  performance  in  the  world  was  in  Russia  at  the  thea- 
tre in  Moscow,  and  from  there  it  spread  all  over  the  world 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  sure  that  the  drama  is  going 
to  be  what  it  already  has  begun  to  be,  the  greatest  literary 
manifestation  of  our  age  (we  shall  all  live  to  see  that,  I  think) 
is  because  the  be>t  writers  all  over  the  world,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  been  in  the  main  dramatists.  Who  is  the 
greatest  living  writer  in  French?  Why,  I  think  Rostand 
•u  don't  think  he  is  the  greatest,  then  take  Maeterlinck; 
in  Italian,  D'Annunzio;  in  German,  Hauptmann,  and  second* 
perhaps  Sudermann.  Who  have  been  the  greatest  writers  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries?  Ibsen,  of  course,  and  Bjorn- 
son  and  Strindberg,  all  three  dramatists.  And  not  only  that, 
but  men  who  have  attained  distinction  in  other  forms  of  lit- 
erary art  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  drama,  being  drawn 
in  exactly  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Elizabethan  England 
I  remember  when  t \\enty  five  years  ago  some  prominent 
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dramatist  said  that  the  last  thing  in  the  world  a  literary  man 
wants  to  do  is  to  write  plays,  that  plays  should  be  written  by 
engineers  and  carpenters  and  the  literary  man  should  keep 
out  of  the  theatre.  But  look  at  Mr.  Barrie,  a  thoroughly 
successful  novelist  who  became  later  a  powerful,  original 
genius  in  the  drama.  The  other  night  I  was  seeing  this  beau- 
tiful play  of  his,  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella,"  a  most  exqui 
beautiful,  imaginative,  original  thing,  and  I  thanked  God  that 
I  was  alive,  that  I  was  the  contemporary  of  such  a  man.  Ber- 
nard Shaw  wrote  novels,  and  later  turned  his  attention  to 
plays.  John  Galsworthy  was  an  accomplished,  distinguished 
novelist  before  he  wrote  any  plays.  The  same  was  true  of 
Arnold  Bennett.  You  will  find  that  that  is  the  case  all  over 
the  world. 

That  has  been  followed  by  a  very  interesting  phenomenon 
— the  publication  of  plays,  which  is  of  immense  importance  to 
those  of  us  who  love  art  on  the  stage.  In  1897,  Henry  James, 
writing  from  London,  said,  "That  no  one  ever  does  read  a 
play  has  long  been  a  commonplace  of  the  wisdom  of  book- 
sellers." But,  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  most  notable  fact 
among  booksellers  is  the  publication  of  dramas.  Every  pub- 
lisher in  New  York  is  anxious. to  get  plays  on  his  list,  plays 
written  by  Englishmen  or  Americans  or  translated  from  the 
Russian  and  the  German,  the  French  and  the  Italian. 

The  most  important  date  in  the  history  of  the  drama  in 
America,  I  think,  is  December  15,  1908,  when  the  New  Thea- 
tre was  founded.  President  Finley  was  there,  I  remember, 
and  made  an  address  that  I  have  no  difficulty  in  remember- 
ing. The  New  Theatre  was  a  failure  financially,  but  just  as 
a  thing  may  be  a  great  financial  success  and  yet  the  public  get 
no  benefit  out  of  it,  so  there  may  be  a  financial  failure  that 
will  leave  blessings  in  its  wake.  For  two  years  this  country 
saw  a  stock  company  the  like  of  which  had  never  existed  be- 
fore. Those  people  in  the  New  Theatre  produced  Shake- 
speare, produced  Galsworthy's  "Strife,"  produced  a  number 
of  modern  comedies,  serious  plays  and  classical  plays  in  a 
manner  entirely  new  to  this  country.  Nothing  had  ever  been 
seen  like  it  before.  They  brought  that  company  to  a  standard 
where  it  compared  honorably  with  the  House  of  Moliere  in 
Paris  and  with  the  Neues  or  Kleines  Theatre  in  Berlin.  That 
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was  a  great  achievement ;  it  was  a  wonderful  thing,  and  re- 
sults have  come  from  it.  At  the  Little  Theatre,  which  the 
New  Theatre  made  possible,  you  always  see  exquisite  acting 
and  sometimes  a  good  play.  Last  year  Grace  George  gave 
Shaw's  "Major  Barbara"  in  New  York  in  excellent  fashion. 
Granvillc  Barker  came  to  this  country  and  gave  us  Bernard 
Shaw's  "Androcles,"  'The  Doctor's  Dilemma,"  and  Shake- 
speare's "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Experiments  have 
been  made  constant  1\  rican  dramatic  art  since  the  New 

Theatre  was  established  and  that  owed  their  success  directly 
to  that.  Last  year  we  had  an  American  play,  "The  t'nchas- 
tencd  Woman,"  by  far  the  ablest,  most  original,  powerful 
American  play  of  the  whole  season,  which  you  probably  would 
never  have  had  if  there  hadn't  been  this  renaissance  in  the 
theatre. 

So,  I  am  hopeful  for  the  future,  if  you  can  get  the  proper 
conditions.  And  I  am  hopeful,  too,  because  we  lived  down 
some  tendencies  that  looked  very  dangerous.  I  remember 
hearing  a  great  many  years  ago  a  sermon  by  Phillips  Brooks 
from  the  text,  "Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea- 
shore." He  said,  "There  are  some  things  that  we  survive, 
there  are  some  terrors  that  can  terrorize  us  no  longer."  And 
so,  when  I  think  of  some  of  these  tendencies,  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  they  are  dead.  One  of  them  was  the  sudden 
advance  in  the  price  of  seats  in  the  theatres  that  happened 
toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  that  threatened 
to  destroy  intelligence  in  the  audience.  Everything  during  the 
last  five  yeai  -en  except  the  price  of  seats  in  the  thea- 

tre, which  is  a  very  interesting  fact.  Why  is  it?  It  is  be- 
cause the  managers  saw  that  intelligence  in  the  audience,  which 
is  never  too  common  in  Ami  -uld  after  a  while  be  con- 

spicuous by  its  total  absence.  The  reason  is  that  for  some 
reason  which  I  don't  understand  Almighty  God  has  not  given 
the  majority  of  intelligent  people  very  much  money.  I  don't 
mean  that  rich  people  are  not  intelligent.  They  are  often 
very  intelligent.  It  is  ju-t  the  other  way  around;  the  ma- 
jority of  intelligent  people  aren't  rich.  Therefore,  when  an 
intelligent  person  buys  something,  he  has  to  give  up  something 
else;  he  can't  always  translate  his  wishes  into  facts.  Suppose 
a  man  and  his  wife  and  two  daughters. — They  live  in  New 
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York  and  want  to  go  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening. — It  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  get  there  and  get  back,  and  if  thai  man  man- 
ages to  make  the  trip  and  buy  the  seats  with  less  than  ten  dol- 

.  he  is  a  financier.  And  what  has  he  seen?  Perhaps 
some  trivial  or  worthless  play.  With  ten  dollars  he  knows 
he  could  buy  a  set  of  good  books  that  would  be  a  permanent 
asset  to  his  library  for  three  or  four  generations.  For  that 
reason,  the  intelligent  man  isn't  going  to  attend  the  theatre 
often. 

There  is  another  evil  that  has  come  and  gone — this  was 
killed  by  the  American  sense  of  humor,  a  blessed  and  con- 
servative force.  I  am  referring  to  the  sudden  rage  for  the 
dramatization  of  popular  novels.  That  began  in  1894  with 
"Trilby"  and  the  "Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  reached  a  climax  in 
1900  and  died  about  1903.  I  could  give  a  list  of  forty  books 
that  were  dramatized  about  1900  which  you  would  remem- 
ber. The  moment  a  story  became  immensely  popular,  it  was 
dramatized,  not  because  it  was  dramatic  but  because  the  peo- 
ple wanted  to  see  what  every  one  was  talking  about  made 
incarnate  on  the  stage.  They  even  dramatized  "Beside  the 
Bonnie  Briar  Bush" — they  dramatized  everything,  every  book 
that  sold  well.  Every  manager  in  New  York  employed  a  man 
armed  only  with  scissors  and  paste,  who  reduced  popular  books 
to  the  stage.  In  one  case  a  manager  said,  "I  have  so  much 
confidence  in  my  man  that  I  am  certain  he  can  dramatize  the 
city  directory."  I  remember  a  cartoon  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Johnson  sitting  talking  with  Boswell.  He  said,  "What  a 
pity,  doctor,  that  you  didn't  live  in  the  twentieth  century, 
because  then  your  great  dictionary  would  have  been  dram- 
atized!" That  wave  of  dramatized  fiction  almost  destroyed 
American  dramatic  art. 

It  was  not  one  whit  better  either  in  motive  or  in  results 
than  in  making  actors  out  of  the  following  persons :  have  you 
ever  heard  of  these  persons?  John  L.  Sullivan,  Robert  Fitz- 
simmons,  James  J.  Jeffries,  James  J.  Corbett,  Kid  McCoy, 
Terry  McGovem,  Battling  Nelson,  Jimmy  Britt.  Who  are 
these  people?  They  are  actors,  every  one  of  them.  Every 
one  of  those  men  got  a  far  larger  weekly  salary  than  Booth 
ever  received  in  the  whole  history  of  his  career.  Did  these 
men  know  anything  about  the  great  art  of  acting?  Did  they 
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understand  anything  of  the  art  of  mimicry,  of  burlesque,  of 
comedy?  No,  but  they  were  characters  that  everybody  knew. 
They  were  getting  enormous  sums  for  appearing  on  the  stage 
the  same  reason  that  "Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar 
Bush"  was  put  on  the  stage,  and  with  no  better  result  I 
know,  because  I  went  to  see  Robert  Fitzsimmons  in  "The 
Honest  Blacksmith."  He  was  thinly  disguised  under  the  name 
of  Bob  1  •  I  shall  never  forget  this  performance  on  ac- 
count of  the  literary  quality  of  the  dialogue.  The  play  was 
highly  virtuous,  almost  offensively  virtuous.  The  heroine  was 
pursued  through  the  three  acts  by  a  designing  villain,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  act— as  the  villain  was  about  to 
seize  her,  Bob  Fitz,  the  honest  blacksmith,  appeared  oppor- 
tunely, caught  the  villain  on  the  jaw,  and  rescued  the  maiden. 
Now  came  the  literary  part  of  the  dialogue.  At  that  precise 
moment  was  the  climax  of  the  play.  She  said,  "Oh,  Bob,  God 
will  reward  you."  "Don't  mention  it,"  said  Bob.  That 
"Don't  mention  it"  rings  in  my  ears  yet. 

Something  ought  to  be  improved  in  America  beside  the 
condition  of  the  theatres  and  the  condition  of  the  acting. 
We  ought  to  improve  also  the  status  of  dramatic  criticism. 
The  dramatic  critic,  in  the  first  place,  ought  to  be  absolutely 
free.  He  ought  to  say  exactly  what  he  likes  and  what  he 
thinks.  He  can't  do  that  in  most  cases.  I  remember  a  play 
that  was  produced  in  Nevada  where  the  dramatic  critic  set 
a  splendid  model  for  most  of  our  New  York  critics.  He  said, 
"I  saw  the  play  last  night,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  if 
the  admission  had  been  free,  the  actors  would  have  owed  the 
audience  money."  That  was  an  honest  criticism  from  a  fear- 
less man. 

I  was  sorry  that  case  about  my  friend  Walter  Eaton,  who 
was  one  of  the  best  dramatic  critics  in  America,  was  dropped. 

ish  very  much  that  case  could  have  come  to  trial.  Mr. 
Walter  Eaton  left  the  New  York  Sun.  where  he  was  dramatic 
critic,  and  the  critic  in  Life.  Mr.  Metcalfe,  said  Eaton  was 
kicked  out  of  the  Sun  because  the  Sun  wanted  to  hold  onto 
the  advertisements  and  the  people  that  were  publishing  ad- 
sements  said  that  unless  Mr.  Eaton  left,  they  would  with- 
draw the  advertisements.  The  Sun  brought  suit  against  Life 
for  libel.  I  was  sorry  that  case  didn't  come  to  trial,  because 
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that  is  just  the  sort  of  a  case  that  ought  to  be  brought  into 
court. 

The  New  York  Times  has  recently  had  trouble,  and  the 
Times  showed  courage.  The  threat  was  made  that  the  the- 
atrical advertisements  would  be  withdrawn,  and  they  said, 
"You  can  withdraw  them  right  now  and  we  shall  not  men- 
tion any  of  your  plays  or  any  of  your  companies  at  all."  They 
stood  a  chance  of  losing  $45,000  a  year  by  this  stand,  and,  of 
course,  very  few  papers  could  afford  to  lose  that  much  money. 
The  theatrical  advertisements  were  withdrawn,  but  in  a  little 
while,  the  producers  came  back  and  wanted  to  put  their  "ads" 
back  in  the  Times,  and  said  that  the  critic  might  enter  thc'ir 
houses.  Of  course,  any  theatre  has  a  right  to  exclude  any 
one  from  the  performances;  but  we  should  all  like  to  know 
on  what  ground,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  dramatic  critics. 

Our  dramatic  critics  in  New  York  would  be  more  respected 
and  what  they  said  would  be  received  with  far  more  interest 
if  \ve  all  knew  they  were  free  to  say  what  they  liked ;  but  even 
then  there  should  be  another  reform.  There  is  no  reason  on 
earth  why  a  dramatic  criticism  should  appear  the  morning 
after  a  performance.  A  man  writes  a  play  that  takes  him 
two  years,  and  a  criticism  of  a  column  in  length  must  appear 
the  morning  after  the  first  night.  One  dramatic  critic  told 
me  years  ago  that  he  wrote  all  his  criticisms  for  a  New  York 
daily  on  an  elevated  train  running  between  the  theatre  and 
the  newspaper  office.  The  actors  who  have  diligently  re- 
hearsed are  at  the  mercy  of  a  man  who  has  to  record  his  im- 
pressions in  that  short  time.  [Dramatic  criticism  really  does 
injure  or  help  a  play  very  much.]  Suppose  every  book  that 
was  published  had  to  be  reviewed  the  next  day,  even  then  the 
man  who  reviewed  it  would  have  the  type  before  him  while 
he  was  writing. 

In  France  the  critic  is  invited  to  a  performance  given  be- 
fore the  regular  one,  and  he  is  not  expected  to  have  a  criticism 
the  next  day.  What  we  ought  to  expect  the  next  day  is  a 
news  article  stating  exactly  what  the  play  was  and  an  honest 
statement  of  how  the  audience  received  it,  criticism  reserved 
until  Sunday.  Then  on  Sunday  let  us  have  a  long  criticism. 

I  think  the  one  single  day  in  the  twentieth  century  when 
I  felt  happiest  about  the  condition  of  the  theatre,  and  I  love 
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the  theatre,  was  the  morning  after  the  production  of  Ros- 
tand's play,  "Chantecler,"  in  Paris.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  do 
you  remember  that  the  production  of  that  play  was  the  next 
morning  the  greatest  news  in  the  whole  world?  Do  you  re- 
member that  that  play  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  with 
war,  with  nationalism,  that  it  made  no  local,  national  or 
ephemeral  appeal,  that  it  was  simply  a  work  of  art?  Yet  on 
the  following  day  in  every  newspaper  in  the  world,  the  an- 
nouncement of  "Chantecler"  held  the  place  of  primacy.  A 
id  of  mine  in  Butte,  Montana,  sent  me  the  daily  paper 
from  there.  I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  have  been  in 
Butte,  but  for  your  information  I  will  say  that  it  is  not  a 
hotbed  of  culture.  The  morning  after  this  play  was  pro- 
duced in  Paris,  not  the  first  column  but  the  whole  first  page 
of  the  Butte  daily  paper  was  taken  up  with  an  account  of 
the  production. 

If  we  can't  all  be  professional  critics,  don't  you  think  we 
ought  at  any  rate  to  be  amateur  critics?  Don't  you  think 
there  ought  to  be  something  in  the  theatre  besides  mere  enter- 
tainment? Suppose  we  really  did  know  something  about  the 
theatre — how  much  more  interesting  it  is  to  study  the  actors 
and  the  play  when  we  know  something  about  dramatic  art. 
Suppose  you  saw  two  people  playing  chess,  and  you  didn't 
know  the  difference  between  a  bishop  and  a  pawn,  how  inane 
those  two  people  would  appear.  One  man  pushes  a  piece 
of  wood  and  gazes  triumphantly ;  the  other  shows  acute  signs 
of  distress.  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when  I  saw  Mr. 
Barrie's  play,  the  "Twelve  Pound  Look,"  one  of  the  happiest 
afternoons  of  my  life,  spent  right  here  in  a  New  York  thea- 
tre; as  the  play  progressed,  to  see  the  workings  of  a  great 
mind  behind  it,  to  sec  how  every  move,  every  gesture,  every 
word  had  intelligence.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  going  to  the 
theatre  intelligently.  That  is  one  of  the  highest  happinesses, 
one  of  the  purest  joys  we  have. 


THE  AWARDING  OF  MEDALS 


GOLD   MEDALS 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  William  Crawford  Gorgas, 
Surgeon  General  United  States  Army;  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
Mayor  of  New  York ;  Michael  Idvorsky  Pupin,  Sc.D.,  Colum- 
bia University,  and  George  W.  Crile,  M.D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

T1IK  MEDAL  TO  GENERAL  GORGAS 
PRESENTATION   SPEECH    BY   WILLIAM    M.    POLK,   M.   D. 

I  believe,  sir,  that  I  am  expected  to  explain  to  Dr.  Gorgas 
and  to  the  audience  the  reason  for  this  presentation.  Dr. 
Gorgas,  or  rather  Major  General  Gorgas  (I  know  the  Doctor 
so  well  that  sometimes  I  forget  that  he  is  grown  up),  the 
reason  that  we  present  you  with  this  medal  consists  in  the 
fact  that  you  have  been  one  of  those  men  who  have  used  the 
opportunity  of  your  duty  to  serve  the  State  in  such  a  way 
as  always  to  add  to  its  aggrandizement  and  to  its  general 
growth. 

So  far  as  the  opportunities  which  have  presented  them- 
selves to  you  to  prepare  yourself  for  this  work,  I  presume  I 
may  be  allowed  a  few  moments  to  explain.  Your  education 
had  the  best  possible  foundation  in  a  distinguished  and  a  won- 
derfully well-informed  father  and  mother.  In  addition  to 
that,  you  had  the  opportunity  later  to  pursue  your  work  both 
at  the  great  university  of  the  South  now  commonly  known 
as  Sewanee,  and  also  at  the  University  of  Alabama.  Then 
it  came  to  your  mind  that  it  would  be  well  to  seek  some  oc- 
cupation that  might  prepare  you  to  enter  into  the  medical  ser- 
vice in  the  army,  and  so  you  entered  into  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  began  your  work  here  in  our  midst  in  Bellevue 
Hospital,  and  from  there  you  went  straight  into  the  army. 

Now,  the  work  which  has  been  carried  on  by  you  in  your 
army  life  is  so  well  known  that  possibly  it  may  be  an  unneces- 
sary task  for  me  to  go  into  any  particulars,  and  yet  it  had 
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such  great  bearing  upon  the  general  condition  of  things 
throughout  our  country  tli.it  I  must  be  allowed  a  few  moments 
to  enlarge  upon  that  theme. 

First  you  began  as  most  young  medical  officers  did.  upon 
our  frontier,  our  western  frontier,  which  at  that  time  was  just 
about  to  disappear.  Then  came  an  opportunity,  the  Spanish 
War,  a  very  brief  war,  but  still  one  which  enabled  you  to 
show  your  special  fitness  to  deal  with  some  of  the  H;«ntff 
v.  lii.li  threatened  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

After  the  success  of  our  forces  you  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and  there  you  did  a  noble  service,  in  the  way  in  which 
you  attended  your  soldiers,  your  charges,  not  only  in  the 
hospital,  but  in  passing  from  camp  to  camp  and  post  to  post, 
oftentimes  at  the  serious  risk  of  your  life  at  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Then  you  returned  and  found  occupation  in  deal- 
ing with  the  diseases  which  had  long  threatened  Cuba  and 
Havana,  and  there  began  the  great  turning-point  in  your 
career.  Acting  as  Health  Officer  of  the  City  of  Havana, 
you  soon  showed  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  eliminating 
entirely  that  dread  disease  which  was  not  only  so  destructive 
in  Havana  itself  but  on  our  own  southern  and  southeastern 
coasts.  Before  leaving  there  you  had  thoroughly  informed 
not  only  your  own  colleagues  but  the  medical  profession  at 
large  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  wholly  eliminating  that 
disease. 

From  there  your  great  opportunity  presented  itself  in 
connection  with  the  creation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Now,  the 
word  Panama  Canal  opens  such  a  broad  vista,  brings  such  a 
tremendous  picture  before  one's  mind,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  occupy  the  brief  time  that  is  allotted  for  this  brief  address 
to  enlarge  upon  that  work.  And  yet  if  one  considers  the 
dreadful  tragedy  which  preceded  your  work  there  and  the 
unsuccessful  effort  made  by  the  French  to  establish  the  canal, 
on  account  of  the  great  mortality  encountered  because  of  the 
diseases  of  that  climate,  and  then  sees  the  way  in  which  yon 
moved  into  your  position  there  and  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  put  the  same  stamp  of  destruction  upon  that  disease  of 
yellow  fever  that  you  had  already  applied  to  the  case  of 
Havana,  and  out  of  that  work  of  yours  grew  the  possibility 
of  building  the  Panama  Canal.  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
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will  always  be  some  sort  of  disagreement  on  the  part  of  others 
who  were  concerned,  that  perhaps  engineering  had  more  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  Panama  Canal  work  than  medical 
science;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  small  doubt 
that,  after  all,  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  belonged 
most  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  particularly  to  this 
exponent  in  the  shape  of  yourself. 

Now,  not  content  with  proving  the  efficacy  of  your  plan, 
you  undertook  to  protect  the  canal  from  the  entrance  of  dis- 
ease both  upon  the  east  coast  and  upon  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  because  that  was  the  great  breeding  place 
of  the  disease.  You  began  first  with  a  visit  to  the  coast  of 
Ecuador,  where,  in  connection  with  the  government  of  Ecua- 
dor, you  endeavored  to  put  into  operation  certain  rules  which 
were  designed  particularly  for  the  protection  of  the  western 
end  of  the  canal.  After  that  for  a  time  your  efforts  were  held 
in  abeyance  by  obstacles  which  could  not  at  that  time  be  over- 
come. Meanwhile,  the  British  Government,  realizing  that 
there  was  a  region  of  their  own  that  was  being  subjected  to 
very  grave  strain,  because  of  disease,  applied  to  you  for  some 
means  of  overcoming  it.  I  refer  to  the  epidemic  of  pneu- 
monia existing  in  South  Africa,  and  particularly  in  the  gold- 
bearing  regions.  Taking  your  own  trusted  assistants,  you 
made  your  investigation  of  that  work  and  established  prin- 
ciples that  enabled  them  to  very  largely  overcome,  if  not 
entirely  overcome,  the  disease  that  had  crippled  vast  and 
immensely  important  works. 

Having  finished  that  work  satisfactorily,  you  then  re- 
turned, and  our  government  gave  you  that  vote  of  thanks 
by  its  Congress,  and  that  promotion  and  appointment  which 
gave  you  a  position  before  the  country  at  large  fully  in  keep- 
ing with  that  which  you  were  entitled  to.  First,  as  Brigadier 
General  and  after  as  that  of  Major  General  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army.  You  now 
occupy  a  position  which  is  as  full  a  recognition  as  the  govern- 
ment can  give  for  your  great  service. 

But  beyond  all  that,  there  is  a  recognition  that  lies  in  the 
high  estimation,  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  your  people  which 
is  fully  equal  to  any  offering  that  may  be  presented  to  you,  in 
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the  shape  of  promotion  or  in  the  shape  of  direct  recognition 
a  Congress.     Other  associations  besides  our  own  have 
recognized  the  great  service  that  you  have  rendered  as  shown 
in  this  list  of  honors  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  you. 

GENERAL  GORGAS'  Rl  1 

1  \\ish  merely  to  express  appreciation  of  the  honor 
f erred  upon  me.    I  may  mention  a  train  of  thought  that 

ugh  my  mind  as  Dr.  Polk  was  speaking.  As  to  how 
much  any  man,  who  accomplishes  more  or  less  successful 
work  in  life,  owes  to  himself,  and  how  much  to  his  environ- 
ment. In  looking  back  on  my  own  life,  and  this  seems  to  me 
to  apply  very  generally  to  other  people's  lives,  opportunity 

s  a  very  great  part.  And  I  always  feel,  and  I  feel  more 
particularly  so  in  this  case,  more  or  less  embarrassment  at 
receiving  a  medal.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  ought  to  be  giving 
medals  to  the  other  people  who  have  given  me  these  great 
opportunities.  To  my  fellow  countrymen  in  the  various 
positions  which  I  have  held,  who  supported  me  so  well,  and 
who  have  given  me  the  opportunity  of  accomplishment.  It 
seems  to  me  much  more  is  due  to  them,  and  I  think  that  ap- 
plies to  most  men  who  accomplish,  than  to  the  men  themselves. 

i  that  reservation,  I  thank  the  Institute. 

THK  MEDAL  TO  MAYOR  MITCHELL 
PRESENTATION  SPEECH  BY  DR.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY 

In  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  it  is  written  that  "children 
and  the  building  of  cities  establish  a  man's  name."  The 
children  of  Eli  (I  am  not  referring  to  the  Father  of  Yale), 
Hophni  and  Phinehas,  have  alas  disgraced  their  father 
through  two  thousand  years  and  more,  and  so  it  is  with 
cities — some  have  been  disgraced  by  their  children.  From 
the  time  that  Cain  went  out  and  built  the  first  city  of  Enoch 
in  the  land  of  Nod,  cities  have  come  and  gone.  The  pre- 
Noahian  cities  were  swept  away  by  the  flood,  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  brimstone,  Tyre  and 
Sidon  have  become  waste  places,  Athen's  myriad  mouths  are 
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stopped  with  dust,  and  Rome  is  the  tomb  of  her  once  proud 
self.  Cities  have  come,  they  have  blossomed  for  a  day,  they 
have  died,  they  have  slept  in  their  own  ashes;  some  have 
climbed  again  upon  the  ruins;  but  though  cities  have  come 
and  gone,  the  generic  city  will  persist  so  long  as  human  be- 
ings are  social  beings.  The  cities  are  but  the  stepping- 
stones  of  civilization.  To-day  we  give  a  badge  of  honor  to 
the  mayor  of  the  greatest  city  in  population,  in  commerce, 
and,  as  a  higher  authority  than  myself  said,  "in  the  nobility 
of  its  enterprise."  We  give  a  badge  of  honor  to  one  who 
wears  the  highest  honor  which  this  greatest  city  can  give, 
and  it  signifies  that  he  has  had  and  that  he  still  has  and  is 
doubtless  still  to  have  the  opportunity  to  build  himself  per- 
manently into  the  city. 

To  him  who  has  such  an  opportunity  as  that,  and  who  has 
such  achievement  back  of  him,  this  thing  we  have  here  to 
give  must  seem  a  slight  thing.  I  cannot  make  a  catalog  of 
what  is  done.  There  is  a  book  which  tells  about  it,  but  so 
thick  that  I  may  ask  Dr.  Curtis'  permission  to  write  some  of 
it  into  the  record,  for  I  can't  do  more  than  mention  it  this 
afternoon.  It  would  be  telling  you,  in  any  event,  what  you 
already  know,  if  I  were  to  relate  the  achievements  of  this 
alert,  keen,  fearless  man,  whom  I  have  seen  sitting  in  the  chair 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  down  in  City  Hall  and  whom  I  have 
also  seen  in  the  ranks  and  in  the  ordinary  tents  at  Plattsburg, 
and  I  have  admired  in  both  places.  Though  I  have  not  al- 
ways agreed  with  him  in  some  of  his  views,  as  he  knows,  my 
admiration  passes  all  that  difference. 

Mr.  Mayor,  the  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  which  has  been  sitting  upon  your  achievement, 
and  it  has  been  approved  by  a  non-partisan  council;  it  is 
therefore  my  high  honor  to  give  to  you  the  token  of  this  vote 
of  confidence. 


MAYOR   MITCH  EL'S   REPLY 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  of 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Institute,  to  the  committees  and 
to  the  President  for  this  medal,  which  I  shall  treasure,  not 
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only  because  of  the  compliment  that  it  conveys  but  because 
of  the  membership  from  \shuh  it  comes. 

I  had  been  told,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  notified  that  this 
presentation  would  occur  to-day,  that  the  medal  was  to  be 
given  to  me  because  it  had  seemed  to  the  members  of  the 
Institute  that  the  city  adminitt  ration  had  displayed  some 
in  some  of  the  -  \\lmh  had  presented  them- 

selves to  it  during  the  course  of  these  three  years,  and  it  was 
for  that  that  the  Intitule  regarded  the  presentation  of  a 
medal  as  appropriate. 

It  seemed  to  me,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  only  word  that  is 
appropriate  from  me  to-day,  that  that  attitude  of  mind  con- 
stituted something  of  a  commentary  upon  our  democratic  life. 
The  work  of  this  administration  in  the  City  of  New  York  has 
been  from  day  to  day  very  commonplace  in  the  discharge  of 
ordinary  duties  of  an  ordinary  sort,  and  that  crisis  should 
have  arisen  in  the  course  of  that  work  that  called  for  any 
particular  fortitude,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  only  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  a  democratic  community  a  government  discharging 
ordinary  duties  in  an  ordinary  way  will  from  time  to  time 
:ably  confront  special  interests  operating  insidiously 
through  special  influence  to  obstruct  that  course  and  to  defeat 
those  purposes  that  the  people  had  in  mind  in  electing  that 
government  to  office,  and  to  bring  about  results  in  their  own 
interests  that  are  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  It 
is  a  curious  thing  that  men  running  for  public  office  are  asked 
to  pledge  themselves  and  promise  that  no  special  interest  shall 
enter  into  their  consideration  in  the  discharge  of  public  du- 
and  that  once  in  office,  if  that  course  be  followed  con- 
sistently, the  special  interests,  in  their  peculiar  activity,  creat- 
ing public  opinion  in  one  way  or  another,  will  make  it  appear 
that  the  men  in  government  in  opposing  them  are  actually 
opposing  the  public  interests  and  are  acting  in  their  own  po- 
litical interests. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Insti- 
tute, I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  interpret  aright  the  purpose 
of  the  award  of  this  medal,  that  your  committee  and  mem- 
bership had  in  their  minds  one  particular  incident  in  the 
course  of  this  city  administration,  and  that  was  the  attitude 

tn- 
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of  the  city  administration  in  insisting  that  whether  it  be 
in  private  or  in  public  institutions,  the  care  of  little  children, 
of  dependents,  of  the  feeble-minded,  should  be  all  that  a  great, 
civilized,  cosmopolitan  and  progressive  community  like  that 
of  the  City  of  New  York  has  a  right  to  maintain,  and  that 
whether  that  course  and  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  city 
government  was  agreeable  to  those  special  interests  that 
administer  certain  of  these  institutions  or  whether  it  was  not, 
that  the  course  of  government  and  the  attitude  of  the  admin- 
istration would  be  the  same,  and  that  that  insistence  should 
continue. 

It  is  curious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  program  like  that 
should  call  for  any  particular  fortitude,  and  yet  it  is  true  that 
from  the  time  that  program  was  formulated  down  to  this 
moment,  the  administration  of  the  city,  the  Commissioner  of 
Charities  and  the  Mayor  have  been  subjected  to  misrepre- 
sentation, malignment  and  attack  of  a  most  insidious  and 
un-American  character,  and  that  it  has  been  in  opposing  that 
kind  of  attack  and  in  continuing  the  program  despite  it,  if 
there  has  been  any  fortitude  exhibited,  that  it  has  lain. 

May  I  say  merely  this,  that  while  attacks  and  misrepre- 
sentation, particularly  from  those  whom  a  man  has  a  right 
to  consider  of  his  own,  are  never  agreeable  or  welcome,  they 
are  much  more  agreeable  and  much  more  welcome,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, than  would  be  the  consciousness  that  these  twenty-two 
thousand  children,  committed  to  the  care  of  the  City  of  New 
York  as  a  foster-parent,  had  suffered  by  reason  of  the  neglect 
of  the  city  administration  or  its  failure  to  stand  up  and  de- 
mand for  them  all  the  care  that  they  deserve. 

I  can  only  say  that  for  the  eleven  months  that  remain  of 
the  public  activities  of  the  members  of  the  present  city  ad- 
ministration there  will  be  no  relaxation  in  this  matter.  The 
same  supervision,  the  same  control,  the  same  constant  inspec- 
tion which  have  brought  upon  us  this  feeling  of  irritation 
and  these  periodic  attacks  will  continue  until  the  day  that  we 
lay  down  our  public  trust,  and  I  feel  that  when  we  do  so,  we 
will  be  able  to  leave  office  with  the  consciousness  that  in  this 
relation  there  has  been  a  contribution  to  the  social  life  of 
the  city  that  will  be  lasting. 
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THE  MEDAL  TO  PROFESSOR  PUPIN 
ATION  SPEECH  BY  DR.  JOHN  H.  FIN  LEY 


In  the  Greek  (I  hesitate  to  mention  this  in  the  pn 
of  a  Greek  professor  who  happens  at  the  moment  to  be  prcs- 
but  he  will  correct  the  record  if  this  is  not  right)  the 
verb  from  which  we  derive  our  word  "poem"  meant  "to  do" 
or  "to  make."  The  poet,  in  that  pristine  sense,  is  the  cre- 
ator, the  doer,  the  maker.  We  have  restricted  its  use  to 
identify  those  who  create  verse,  conventional  or  free,  who 
make  literature  of  the  words  which  we  use  in  our  daily  life. 

But  here  has  arisen  a  man  who,  though  he  is  the  most 
practical  of  scientists,  a  social  physicist  I  think  I  may  call 
has  carried  the  word  "poet"  to  the  loftiest  significance. 
To  be  sure,  his  medium  of  expression  is  not  the  foot,  the 
ana  pest  ic,  dactylic  or  the  trochaic,  of  the  maker  of  rhythms 
or  rhymes.  It  is  the  wave  of  ether,  more  subtle  than  any 
syllable  in  man-made  prosody,  that  he  commands  to  the  ser- 
vice of  human-kind.  He  has  tuned  the  wireless  instrument  so 
that  its  message  may  be  received  without  interference  from 
others,  he  has  made  it  possible  to  send  messages  not  only 
through  the  skies  but  under  the  ground,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  blizzard  and  the  sleet,  from  Washington  to  Boston,  and 
in  a  short  time,  I  am  told,  it  will  travel  underground  from 
New  York  to  Chicago.  And  again,  more  wonderful  than 
Shakespeare's  Ariel,  his  Ariel  will  fly  on  an  instant's  notice 
and  in  an  instant  between  any  two  points  of  this  continent. 
Indeed,  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  earth,  for  I  heard 
him  one  never-to-be-forgotten  night  telling,  like  a  modern 
psalmist,  of  the  converse  of  the  stars,  which  reveal,  through 
their  spectroscopic  alphabet  what  is  burning  in  their  hearts 
and  flaming  in  their  skies  millions  of  miles  away. 

Here  is  our  true  twentieth  century  poet,  whom  I  am  ready 
to  put  beside  the  greatest  poet  of  the  narrower  definition.  I 
heard  him  tell  not  long  ago  of  a  pilgrimage  that  he  had  made 
back  to  his  own  country,  and  of  his  finding  one  who  had  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  told  this  old  man,  whose 
name  I  cannot  recall,  that  there  were  holy  places  in  America, 
which  this  man  could  not  believe.  But,  there  is  a  dear,  yes, 
I  may  say,  a  holy  place  yonder  in  that  land  from  which  he 
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has  come  to  bless  America.  There  is  no  man,  I  think,  to 
whom  I  would  rather  give  a  medal  than  to  Michael  Idvorsky 
Pupin,  son  of  Servia.  I  wish  we  might  multiply  this  bit  of 
gold  to  succor  the  people  of  the  country  who  gave  him  to  us 
and  to  the  world. 

THE  MEDAL  TO  DR.  CRILE 
PRESENTATION  SPEECH  BY  DR.  GEORGE  E.  BREWER 

There  has  rarely  been  a  duty  which  I  accepted  more  hap- 
pily than  the  one  which  has  been  imposed  upon  me  by  the 
Committee  on  Medals,  to  request,  sir,  that  you  present  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  Dr. 
George  W.  Crile,  of  Cleveland. 

Dr.  Crile,  the  reason  why  the  Committee  has  asked  that  this 
medal  be  conferred  upon  you  is,  generally  speaking,  because 
of  your  notable  achievements  as  an  investigator,  a  teacher, 
an  author  and  a  surgeon. 

Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  medical  profession 
do  not  require  to  be  told  of  the  achievements  of  Dr.  Crile, 
but  to  many  of  those  who  are  not  of  our  craft  it  is  only  fit- 
ting to  say  that  Dr.  Crile,  reared  in  scholarly  atmosphere, 
received  the  Degrees  of  A.B.  in  1884,  and  M.D.  a  year  or  two 
later.  He  devoted  himself  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career 
to  grave  scientific  work,  to  the  elucidation  of  those  important 
problems  of  life  and  disease  which  Nature  seems  almost  mali- 
ciously to  conceal.  His  first  great  achievement  was  the  ex- 
planation of  that  dreaded  surgical  complication  called  shock. 
While  surgeons  of  all  lands  knew  shock,  they  knew  its  dread- 
ful results,  they  knew  in  a  general  way  the  effect  upon  the 
organism,  nothing  was  known  definitely  as  to  its  true  nature, 
and  very  little  was  known  as  to  its  successful  treatment.  It 
remained  for  Dr.  Crile,  by  a  series  of  painstaking,  accurate, 
humane  animal  experiments,  to  solve  the  question  for  the 
medical  and  surgical  profession.  He  told  us  not  only  the 
cause  of  shock,  but  he  explained  the  mechanism  of  shock,  he 
explained  Nature's  efforts  to  overcome  the  deleterious  effects 
of  shock,  and  he  gave  us  a  rational  treatment  which  has  been 
adopted  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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Not  only  has  Di  ucceeded  in  his  efforts  to  explain 

•hock,  and  not  only  has  he  given  us  a  rational  treatment  for 
it,  Uu  he  has  gone  still  further.  His  next  ex i>cri mental  work 
was  in  the  prevention  of  shock  Dr.  Crile  showed  that  the 
essential  cause  of  shock  was  the  transmission  from  the  injured 
area  (whether  from  a  severe  bodily  injury  or  surgical  op- 
eration) of  the  painful  impressions  to  the  brain.  The  rcac- 
«•!  the  hrain  to  counteract  those  influences  is  always 
present.  It  is  not  only  present  and  active  without  anaesthesia, 
but  ii  anesthesia.  And,  though  the  shoe 

greater  without  the  anaesthesia,  no  general  anaesthetic  that  is  at 
present  in  use  would  absolutely  overcome  this  constantly 
transmitted  stimulus  to  shock.  He  found,  however,  that  one 
anesthetic,  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen-monoxid 
(laughing  gas),  could  be  used  for  a  longer  period  with  less 

G  effect  than  any  other.  He  had  solved  half  of  his  prob- 
lem. The  other  half  of  the  problem  was  to  find  out  and 
determine  what  other  method  could  be  carried  out  so  that 
the  painful  influences  should  not  be  transmitted  to  the  brain. 
He  finally  was  able,  by  the  combination  of  the  general  anaes- 
.s  not  toxic,  and  by  the  local  blocking  of  the 
sensory  impulses,  to  give  us  what  the  world  has  never  known 
before,  a  shockless  operation.  A  person  debilitated  by  sepsis, 
or  profoundly  injured,  could  often  be  rendered  an  operable 
surgical  subject  by  the  use  of  this  method. 

When  this  was  presented  to  the  profession  the  value  of 
the  discovery  was  hardly  appreciated  at  first.  They  were  slow 
to  accept  it.  They  said,  "We  have  used  nitrogen-monoxid 
before,"  but  nitrogen-monoxid  was  never  used  in  that  way, 
combined  with  this  method  of  anoci-association. 

One  of  the  greatest  writers  on  surgery  in  the  British  Em- 
pire spoke  of  this  particular  discovery  as  equal  in  importance 
to  the  two  other  great  surgical  discoveries  of  the  century ;  the 

overy  of  anaesthesia  by  Morton  and  Simpson,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  antiseptic  method  of  wound  treatment  by  Lord 
Lister;  the  anoci-association  anaesthesia  of  Crile,  he  stated, 
was  the  third  great  surgical  contribution  of  the  century. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  at  this  time  to  enumerate  the 
other  researches  which  Dr.  Crile  has  carried  out,  and  which 
have  been  of  almost  equal  benefit  to  humanity.  I  need  only 
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refer  to  the  "rejuvenation"  of  a  method  of  direct  blood  trans- 
fusion, a  procedure  which  has  been  known  for  a  hundred 
years,  but  for  the  last  seventy-five  years  had  not  been  used 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  transfusing  life-blood  from  one 
individual  into  another.  No  method  which  had  been  sug- 
gested could  be  relied  upon  successfully  until  Dr.  Crile,  recog- 
nizing the  physiological  fact  that  if  the  inner  coating  of  a 
blood  vessel  were  attached  to  the  inner  coating  of  a  blood 
vessel  in  another  individual,  blood  would  flow  from  one  to  the 
other  without  clotting,  without  risk,  without  danger.  By  the 
means  of  a  very  simple  device,  he  brought  again  into  general 
use  one  of  the  most  valuable  life-saving  procedures  which  is 
known,  that  of  direct  blood  transfusion.  His  researches  into 
the  cause  of  exophthalmic  goiter,  his  perfection  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  operation  for  goiter,  his  methods  which  have 
extended  and  given  us  a  larger  hope  in  the  treatment  of  malig- 
nant disease,  and  his  improved  technique  in  operations  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  body  I  can  only  refer  to  by  title.  Time  will 
not  permit  me  to  even  describe  in  a  very  brief  way  these  con- 
tributions which  he  has  made. 

His  work  some  years  ago  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
philanthropist,  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  who  saw  that  if  this 
work  was  encouraged,  great  results  would  come  to  humanity, 
and  it  was  through  the  generosity  of  one  of  his  friends  in 
Cleveland  that  a  large  institute  for  surgical  research  was 
erected,  for  which  he  has  been  made  the  sponsor. 

He  at  present  holds  the  distinguished  position  of  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  Western  Reserve  University;  he  is  surgical 
director  of  the  largest  hospital  in  Cleveland,  the  Lakeside 
Hospital;  he  is  director  of  this  Institute  for  Surgical  Re- 
search. He  has  received  degrees  from  many  sources,  par- 
ticularly the  honorary  F.R.S.C.  of  England,  given  four  years 
ago. 

The  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  asked  for  the  medal 
for  Dr.  Crile  is  because  we,  all  of  us  in  the  profession,  recog- 
nize in  him  a  master  of  surgery,  a  scholarly  teacher,  a  gifted 
writer,  a  conscientious,  painstaking,  accurate  and  humane 
investigator,  a  constructive  scientist,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  successful  practitioners  of  surgery  of  his  age 
and  generation. 
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DR.   OULE'S  REPLY 

MR.  CHAIRMAN:  I  can  only  express  my  great  apprecia- 
tion of  the  encouragement  you  give  in  awarding  the  medal, 
and  I  interpret  this  to  mean  merely  a  recognition  of  the 
work  done  by  my  colleagues  for  whom  I  am  simply  a  spokes- 
man, my  colleague,  Dr.  Brewer,  and  my  colleagues  at  home, 
and  many  others  who  are  laboring  in  our  particular  field  to 
endeavor,  as  far  as  we  may,  to  alleviate  human  suffering. 

PRESENTATION   MEDALS 

Presentation  medals  were  awarded  to  Honorable  Madison 
Grant,  Miss  Jane  A.  Delano  and  £.  H.  Sothem,  Esq. 

THE  MEDAL  TO  MR.  GRANT 
PRESENTATION  SPEECH   BY  HENRY  FAIRFIELD  OS  BORN,  LL.D. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  questions  before  us 
to-day  is  the  giving  of  that  hand  of  inspiration  to  the  young 
men  of  this  country  which  will  fill  them  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ideal  Greek  state,  namely  that  whatever  else  a  man  may  do,  his 
duty  is  to  his  state,  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
I  would  that  we  might  impress  this  on  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  every  young  man  of  the  present  generation.  If  we  cannot 
impress  it  by  example  and  precept,  we  may  have  to  impress 
it  by  legislation. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  medal  is  being  awarded  this  after- 
noon to  Mr.  Grant  because  he  has  given  us  a  fine  example 
of  that  spirit  which  should  prevail  in  all  young  America, 
namely,  that  a  man  must  give  a  large  part  of  his  time,  his 
intelligence,  his  energy  and  his  heart  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  and  to  the  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  this  impulse  back  to  his  Scotch 
ancestry,  to  see  how  it  may  have  been  cultivated  through 
graduation  at  one  of  our  leading  American  colleges.  Yet 
every  day  I  become  a  stronger  believer  in  the  fact  that  the 
impulses  that  come  from  within,  the  hereditary  impulses  which 
drive  men  in  certain  directions,  are  stronger  than  the  impulses 
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which  come  from  without,  so  I  cannot  find  anything  in  Mr. 
Grant's  environment  which  will  explain  his  life  so  well  as  the 
fact  that  he  was  born  with  a  desire  to  do  the  things  which  he 
has  been  trying  to  do  in  our  community. 

He  has  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  one  of  the  great 
movements  of  our  times,  namely  of  the  movement  for  the 
conservation  of  the  beautiful  streams  and  forests  which  our 
ancestors  left  to  us  and  which  we  have  done  so  much  to  de- 
stroy, also  of  the  conservation  of  wild  life  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mr.  Grant's  name  is  be- 
coming known  wherever  the  cause  of  conservation  is  upper- 
most, among  all  English-speaking  peoples  of  this  country  and 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  second  opportunity  for  service  came  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  the  zoological  park  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Grant  was  one  of  the  few  men,  with  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Senator  Root  and  others,  who  conceived  the 
idea  that  we  should  have  in  New  York  a  zoological  society 
and  that  out  of  that  society  should  grow  the  foundation  of  a 
zoological  park.  It  was  in  that  connection  fortunately  that 
our  paths  crossed,  when  I  came  to  New  York  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  pleasantest  associations  of  my 
life  that  we  have  been  hand  in  hand  in  pushing  that  great 
enterprise  which  I  believe  has  been  continuously  on  Mr. 
Grant's  mind  for  twenty-three  or  twenty- four  years. 

All  of  you  who  are  concerned  with  such  municipal  enter- 
prises know  that  you  have  to  overcome,  in  the  first  place,  a 
tremendous  inertia  of  public  opinion,  and  especially  an  inertia 
of  municipal  opinion.  It  takes  many  years  to  convince  munic- 
ipal authorities  through  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  that 
such  institutions  as  the  zoological  park  really  tend  to  promote 
the  higher  aims  of  our  citizenship  and  to  widen  the  general 
education  of  our  people.  Mr.  Grant's  devotion  to  this  cause 
has  been  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  production  of  what 
we  are  now  proud  of  as  the  finest  zoological  park  in  the  world, 
not  only  the  finest  but  the  freest  park,  which  more  than  any 
other  park  in  the  old  world  or  in  this  country  reaches  the 
largest  number  of  people  and  exerts  the  largest  influence  in 
inculcating  a  love  of  nature  and  an  admiration  for  the  mar- 
velous forms  of  animal  life  with  which  our  world  is  endowed. 
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!*ably  few  of  you  knew  of  Mr.  Grant's  literary  efforts 
until  the  recent  production  of  a  book  which  his  been  widely 
read.  For  many  years  he  was  contributing  papers  of  scientific 
value  ou  \arious  forms  of  wild  life  in  North  America  as  a 
result  of  his  own  experiences  and  travels  as  a  sportsman  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  abroad. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  trace  the  influences  of  early  travel 
and  observation  combined  with  a  long  life  of  intelligent  read- 
ing in  the  production  of  his  last  book,  "The  Passing  of  the 
Great  Race."  Some  years  ago  I  met  an  anthropologist,  who, 

onversation  with  Mr.  Grant,  was  quite  astonished  that  a 
New  York  lawyer  should  know  so  much  about  this  subject — 

as  Professor  Haddon  of  Cambridge  Uni\  nd  I  ex- 

plained that  this  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Grant's  avocations  dur- 
ing many  years  of  his  life  since  he  left  college.  The  book  has 
aroused  much  controversy  and  discussion.  Men  like  myself 
and  President  Finley,  tall,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  agree 
as  to  which  is  the  great  race,  and  consider  this  a  very  im- 
portant book.  Men  who  do  not  happen  to  have  such  a  tall 
-tat lire  and  have  dark  hair  are  on  the  other  side. 

The  moral  of  the  book  for  our  day  and  generation  is  one 
of  great  importance,  because  if  there  is  one  thing  that  is  being 
constantly  drummed  into  our  American  ears,  from  our  school 
days  up,  it  is  that  ancestry  counts  for  little  or  nothing.  This 
contempt  of  ancestry  naturally  is  begotten  of  our  contempt 
for  the  social  position  created  by  wealth  or  by  law  or  by  gen- 
erations of  nobility  which  we  left  when  our  ancestors  came 
to  this  country.  The  book  brings  back  to  us  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  ancestry  than  in  mere  social 
position.  There  are  ancestral  impulses,  there  are  impulses  to 
serve  one's  country,  there  are  impulses  to  show  one's  patri- 
otism, there  are  impulses  of  self -sacrifice,  there  are  impulses 
for  co-operation  in  government.  In  other  words,  every  heredi- 
tary, every  moral  and  every  intellectual  trait  we  possess  is  the 
result  of  some  internal  hereditary  impulse. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Grant,  I  have  helped 
to  urge  the  award  of  this  medal.  We  pay  to  you  one  of  the 
highest  compliments  that  can  be  paid  to  any  man  to-day, 
namely,  we  declare  that  you  have  proved  yourself  to  be  a  true 
and  patriotic  American. 
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MR.  GRANT'S  REPLY 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Institute 
for  the  medal  and  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  greater  honor  that 
can  come  to  a  man  than  the  appreciation  expressed  in  such  a 
manner  by  members  of  the  community  among  whom  it  has 
been  a  privilege  to  live  and  in  whose  interests  to  work. 

I  feel  that  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  speakers  what 
little  I  have  done  has  been  far  from  deserving  so  great  an 
honor,  but  I  have  always  believed  that  the  greatest  cause  that 
could  interest  an  American  was  the  preservation  for  future 
generations  of  some  small  part  of  that  heritage  of  wild  life, 
of  forests,  of  clean  rivers,  of  decent  living,  and  of  pure  blood 
that  our  fathers  enjoyed  and  handed  down  to  us,  but  which 
we  shall  not  transmit  to  the  next  generation,  unless  a  great 
deal  more  energy  be  expanded  in  their  preservation  than  has 
as  yet  been  the  case. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  forest  that  stretched  unbroken 
from  Hudson  Bay  to  Florida  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  when  one  thinks  of  the  innumerable  herds  of 
game  that  roved  the  plains,  or  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
the  West,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  one  short  generation, — 
practically  since  the  Civil  War — those  things  have  been  swept 
away;  that  the  sides  of  the  mountains  have  been  torn  open; 
that  the  game  animals  have  been  butchered  for  their  meat 
or  their  hides,  or  in  the  case  of  the  elk,  for  their  teeth;  that 
trees  which  required  a  thousand  years  to  reach  their  full 
growth  have  been  cut  down  and  sawn  into  shingles — excellent 
shingles  I  am  told;  a  fish  supply  in  great  quantities  at  our 
very  door  has  been  deliberately  destroyed.  When  we  con- 
sider these  facts,  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  folly  of  this  gen- 
eration. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  we  ate  Delaware  or  Hudson 
shad  and  Kennebec  or  Pennobscot  salmon ;  but  nobody  would 
eat  them  now,  for  it  would  poison  them.  All  these  things  have 
been  destroyed  in  this  wild  rush  which  we  call  development. 
When  we  destroyed  the  forest,  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  it 
was  called  a  clearing,  and  regarded  as  an  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, but  now  we  realize  that  the  native  American  with  his 
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rifle  and  his  axe  stands  as  the  greatest  human  agent  of  de- 
struction that  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  he  is  still  at  work. 
1 1  lias  been  my  privilege  to  play  some  small  part  in  the  move- 
ments that  impose  a  check  on  this  upward  tendency  of  civili- 
zation and  this  development  which  is  turning  our  land  into  a 
treeless,  birdless,  lifeless  desert  with  denuded  hillsides  and 
muddy,  sewer-clogged  rivers. 

THB  MEDAL  TO  MISS  DELANO 
PRESENTATION  SPEECH  BY  DR.  JOHN  H.  FIN  LEY 

And  now  I  have  the  pleasure  of  bestowing  a  medal  upon 
Miss  Jane  Delano.  I  once  saw  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  a  great  painting  showing  a  man  riding  at  the  head  of  a 
column  of  mounted  soldiers  advance  down  upon  a  line  of 
negroes  chained  neck  by  neck  across  the  path  of  the  column, 
and  bearing  upon  his  shield  a  red  cross  upon  a  snow  white 
field.  That  man  was  the  hero  of  that  age,  but  we  have  taken 
his  flag,  the  red  cross  upon  the  snow  white  field,  and  we  have 
wrapped  it  around  the  arms,  put  it  upon  the  breast  or  upon 
the  cap  of  those  who  give  the  highest  ministry  in  our  new 
Christian  civilization;  the  nurse  with  the  red  cross  is  the  in- 
carnation of  our  madonna  of  the  battlefield  and  of  the  tene- 
ment and  of  the  hospital. 

To-day,  in  bestowing  this  medal  upon  one  of  the  gentle 
servitors  of  the  Red  Cross,  we  are  recognizing  the  merciful 
service  of  the  Order.  Miss  Delano,  who  is  the  chief  of  the 
Red  Cross  Nursing  Service,  has  given  seven  years  of  her  life 
without  compensation  to  this  work.  She  has  enrolled  nearly 
eight  thousand  nurses  for  this  work  and  has  brought  into  asso- 
ciation all  the  great  nursing  societies  of  the  land,  and  under  her 
direction  thousands  have  given  their  service  for  those  in  need. 

Last  summer,  I  ordered  a  red  cross  flag  for  our  chapter 
in  Albany  County,  and  there  came  by  mistake,  a  very  happy 
mistake,  instead  of  the  flag  with  the  red  cross  upon  the  white 
field,  the  white  cross  upon  the  red  field.  That  is  to  me  a 
picture  of  the  service  of  the  nurse.  When  she  is  dad  in  her 
uniform  and  her  arms  are  outstretched  in  service,  it  is  the 
white  cross  upon  the  red  field  I  give  you  this  medal,  Miss 
Delano,  which  becomes  consecrated  by  your  service. 
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MISS  DELANO'S  REPLY 

I  am  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  explain  briefly  the 
forces  and  the  influences  which  have  made  my  work  in  the 
Red  Cross  possible.  First  of  all,  I  would  mention  the  work 
of  Miss  Boardman  in  bringing  about  the  re-organization  of 
the  Red  Cross,  the  placing  of  it  definitely  under  central  con- 
trol, and  the  vision  with  which  she  saw  from  the  very  begin- 
ning the  necessity  for  the  development  of  a  trained  personnel. 
Then  came  the  affiliation  of  the  American  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion, which  pledged  themselves  in  1909  to  develop  a  Nursing 
Service  for  the  Red  Cross.  My  connection  with  the  Red 
Cross  has  been  as  their  representative,  and  whatever  I  have 
accomplished  has  been  due  entirely  to  their  co-operation  and 
loyal  support.  I  take  pleasure  then  in  accepting  this  medal 
not  for  myself,  but  as  a  tribute  to  the  nurses  who  have  made 
the  organization  of  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  possible. 


The  Institute  then  went  into  executive  session,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  regular  business.  The  Honorary  Secretary 
read  the  minutes  of  the  two  meetings  held  in  1916. 

In  the  absence  of  Henry  P.  Davison,  Treasurer,  the  Hon- 
orary Secretary  read  the  Treasurer's  report,  showing  a  bal- 
ance of  $4,971.09  in  the  Treasury. 
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OPENING  REMARKS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

PROFESSOR  IRVING  FISHER 

Before  proceeding  with  the  meeting  this  evening,  there  is 
some  unfinished  business  from  this  afternoon,  the  presentation 
of  a  medal  by  the  Vice- President,  Dr.  Finley. 

THE  MEDAL  TO  MR.  SOT  HERN 
PRESENTATION  SPEECH  BY  DR.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN:  As  I  said 
this  afternoon,  it  is  generally  not  considered  much  of  an  honor 
to  be  a  vice-president,  and  still  less  of  an  honor  to  be  one  of 
fifty  vice-presidents,  but  it  is  a  real  distinction  to  be  selected 
from  fifty  such  vice-presidents  to  perform  this  delightful  of- 
fice. So  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  present  this  last  of  the  medals. 
I  think  I  know  how  General  Joffre  must  feel  at  the  end  of  a 
day,  not  of  fighting  but  of  decorating,  for  I  have  been  con- 
ferring decorations  most  of  the  day,  it  seems  to  me,  not  of 
croix  de  guerre,  however,  but  of  croix  de  paix.  One  medal 
has  been  conferred  upon  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  one  upon  a 
surgeon  general,  one  upon  a  surgeon  civil,  one  upon  a  physicist, 
one  upon  a  faunal  naturalist  and  one  upon  a  Red  Cross  nurse. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  which  has  been  saved  for  a  rep- 
resentative of  that  art  which  was  characterized  this  afternoon 
by  Professor  Phelps  in  that  brilliant  address,  as  more  important 
than  the  episodes  of  the  war,  because,  as  he  said,  the  war,  no 
matter  how  long  it  lasts,  will  soon  be  over,  whereas  this  art, 
this  dramatic  art,  which  was  practiced  in  the  days  of  Euripides 
and  Aeschylus,  will  go  on  so  long  as  there  are  two  social  beings 
on  the  face  of  the  planet,  a  player  and  an  audience  of  at  least 
one. 

And  so  without  discrediting  the  other  vocational  practition- 
ers, whose  art  seems  at  one  time  or  another  of  greater  con- 
sequence, we  may  say  that  we  have  saved  for  Mr.  Sothern, 
a  representative  of  this  clerical  art,  that  last  precious  bit  of 
our  year's  treasure. 
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Mr.  Phclps  complimented  me  this  afternoon  by  remember- 
ing something  that  I  said  at  the  ceremony  of  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  New  Theatre.  I  had  at  that  time  a 
great  struggle  with  my  ancestors  who  objected  to  my  going  to 
the  theatre,  but  I  argued  with  them,  and  finally  after  a  long 
time,  I  persuaded  them  to  let  me  go.  I  told  them  how  David 
danced  before  the  Ark  of  the  Lord,  and  I  told  them  that  I  had 
heard  Miss  Marlowe  pray  more  effectively  in  a  playhouse  than 
any  minister  that  I  had  ever  heard.  I  succeeded  at  last  in 
persuading  my  ancestors  to  go  with  me,  and  I  have  had  great 
difficulty  since,  because  I  haven't  sufficient  means  or  leisure 
to  let  them  go  now  as  often  as  they  desire.  Of  course,  it  isn't 
quite  as  difficult  now  as  it  was  in  the  past,  since  Mr.  Sothern 
has  left  the  stage. 

I  wish  that  I  could  appraise  in  detail  the  dramatic  art  of 
Mr.  Sothern,  but  I  dare  not  attempt  this  so  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  that  wonderful  address  this  afternoon  on  "The  Drama 
of  To-day,"  and  I  cannot  in  any  comprehensive  way  or  in  any 
adequate  way,  characterize  the  service  of  his  art  or  the  magic 
of  his  personality,  for  which  I  can  find  no  suitable  illustration 
except  in  the  realm  of  chemistry,  where  there  are  substances 
that  work  miracles  and  yet  are  themselves  undiminished.  I 
can  only  say  that  if  Mr.  Sothern  had  a  few  generations  ago 
been  playing  in  Scotland  and  playing  such  delightful  pieces 
as  I  have  been  seeing  him  play,  my  ancestors  would  not  have 
stalked  out  of  the  theatre,  they  would  have  stayed  to  the  end. 
In  expressing  my  regret  that  he  has  quit  the  stage,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  regret  that  my  posterity  are  not  to  have  the  pleasure 
and  the  profit  of  that  of  which  my  ancestors  sought  to  deprive 
me. 

I  am  speaking  now  for  the  Nation  in  thanking  you,  Mr. 
Sothern,  for  what  you  have  done  to  make  America  a  better, 
sweeter  and  more  aspiring  place  in  which  to  live  and  pursue 
happiness. 

I  heard  a  young  man  say  the  other  day,  lecturing  at  West 
Point,  that  when  the  Legion  d'Honneur  is  conferred,  the 
ceremony  is  not  complete  unless  both  cheeks  of  the  recipient 
are  touched  by  him  who  confers  the  honor.  That  does  not 
appear  to  us  a  seemly  ceremony,  but  I  beg  of  you,  sir,  that 
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when  you  carry  this  home,  she  who  helped  you  to  earn  this 
medal  will  touch  both  your  cheeks  and  so  complete  the  cere- 
mony. 

MR.  SOT  HERN'S  REPLY 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  DR.  FINLI  s  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

When  I  was  first  informed  that  I  was  to  receive  a  medal,  I 
was  very  much  concerned  to  discover  for  what  purpose  I  was 
to  receive  it,  and,  after  some  reflection,  I  concluded  it  must 
have  been  for  some  excellence  on  the  part  of  my  wife.  I  am 
sure  if  it  was  not  absolutely  for  that  purpose,  it  was  certainly 
given  to  me  for  some  excellence  which  ^he  had  enabled  me  to 

••vc.     I  really  feel  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 

lowledge  that  I  have  ever  arrived  at  my  destination  suf- 
ficient to  earn  such  a  tribute,  Mr.  President,  and  I  think  that 
most  people  very  seldom  look  forward  to  reward  as  their 
actual  gratification;  the  mere  pursuit  and  the  excellent  time 
and  great  happiness  of  their  labors  is,  I  am  sure,  sufficient 

ird.  The  last  thing  that  I  myself  had  ever  expected  to 
receive  was  such  a  tribute  as  you  have  offered  me  on  this 
occasion.  I  beg  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President  and  Dr.  Finley 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  this  very  gratifying  favor. 


COMMISSIONER  WOODS 

Before  calling  on  the  regular  speakers  and  without  making 
a  speech  myself,  I  want  to  thank  the  Institute  for  the  honor 
that  I  myself  have  had  in  being  elected  your  President. 

I  think  that  there  will  be  at  the  close  of  this  war  a  new 
opportunity  for  usefulness  for  this  Association.  This  is  a 
period  of  national  self-examination,  as  some  of  the  speeches 
that  we  are  going  to  hear  this  evening  will  forcibly  show.  It 
is  a  time  when  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  social  view- 
point as  distinguished  from  the  private  viewpoint.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  by  what  Mayor  Mitchel  said  this  afternoon, 

n  he  said  that  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  special  com- 
ment or  call  forth  praise  when  a  public  official  tries  to  protect 
the  public  interests  as  against  special  private  interests.  One 
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thing  that  we  must  learn  to  do  is  to  apply  science  in  the  public 
interest.  Private  interests  have  made  full  use  of  science.  Now 
we  are  beginning  to  understand,  especially  in  view  of  what  is 
happening  across  the  water,  how  essential  it  is  that  the  nation 
as  a  nation  should  make  use  of  science.  Every  agency  that 
will  make  for  public  scientific  service  should  be  called  into  play 
in  the  full  at  the  close  of  this  war,  not  only  abroad  but  also  at 
home.  We  must  put  a  new  and  higher  valuation  on  the  public 
services  of  scientific  men  and  reward  them  with  the  honor  of 
the  nation.  I  believe  that  this  Institute,  organized  as  it  is 
essentially  for  this  purpose,  can  itself  perform  an  important 
public  service. 

We  heard  this  afternoon  from  the  Mayor  of  this  city.  The 
first  speaker  this  evening  will  be  one  of  his  most  able,  courage- 
ous and  efficient  co-workers. 

The  last  time  I  met  Commissioner  Woods  was  at  a  different 
kind  of  banquet,  the  banquet  of  the  diet  squad  of  the  rookies ! 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  going  to  speak  upon  that  subject 
or  whether  he  is  going  to  speak  of  the  future  policeman.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Commissioner  Woods. 


THE  POLICEMAN  OF  TO-DAY 


BY  AKTIirk 
POLICE  COMMISSIONER,  CITY  OP  NEW  YOEK 

I  am  a  little  embarrased  in  speaking  about  the  rookies'  diet 
experiment,  and  I  am  afraid  I  can't  speak  quite  as  frankly 
and  unreservedly  as  I  otherwise  should  like  to  in  the  presence 
of  the  the  caterer  of  the  rookies.  Professor  Fisher  comes 
from  Yale  to  teach  policemen  how  to  eat  We  have  rather 
turned  the  tables,  since  we  the  first  part  of  this  week  sent  a 
policeman  to  Cambridge  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  which 
should  elevate  Harvard. 

This  diet  experiment — I  don't  mean  the  one  at  which  we 
are,  but  the  one  at  which  I  was  at  luncheon — is  designed  not 
to  show  people  how  to  live  on  twenty-five  cents  a  day.  I  don't 
think  people  would  be  particularly  interested  in  that.  It  is  de- 
signed to  try  to  show  people  that  in  order  to  stock  a  person's 
frame  for  a  day's  work,  at  least  as  much  care  and  thought 
should  be  given  as  stocking  up  an  automobile  for  a  day's  work. 

When  you  fill  your  motor  car,  you  don't  send  a  man  out 
to  buy  any  pleasant  smelling  liquid  that  he  may  come  across 
to  put  into  the  tank !  You  instruct  him  specifically  to  buy  that 
liquid  which  has  been  found  most  effective  in  making  that 
engine  do  its  day's  work. 

Far  otherwise  it  is  with  our  own  human  frames.  We  stock 
them  up  with  whatever  pleases  the  fancy,  without  any  regard 
for  that  omnipotent  creature  who  has  been  forced  down  ray 
throat  twice  now,  the  all-powerful  calory.  He  is  the  man  that 
we  must  depend  upon  to  stock  up  our  frames  for  the  day's 
work,  and  we  are  trying  to  show  people  how  to  pick  out  just 
the  most  potent  calory. 

That  is  rather  a  new  job  for  policemen,  to  live  for  three 
weeks  on  that  kind  of  food  We  didn't  dare  to  pick  out 
the  wise,  old  policemen  of  experience.  We  took  the  unsuspect- 
ing, unsophisticated  rooky.  It  is  rather  a  new  form  of  work 
for  a  policeman,  and  it  is  rather  a  new  conception  of  police 
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work  that  we  have  for  the  policeman  in  general.  I  think  we 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  the  policeman  of  the  future  shall  be 
quite  a  different  person  from  the  policeman  of  the  past,  the 
traditional  policeman  that  you  have  had  experience  with,  that 
you  have  seen  as  you  have  been  walking  up  and  down  the 
streets,  that  you  have  seen  pictures  of  in  the  comic  papers.  He 
has  been  a  man  highly  developed  in  the  forefront,  not  too 
active,  rather  complacent,  at  peace  with  the  world,  looking  for 
doing  no  man  a  harm,  a  benignant,  pleasant,  peaceful,  rather 
ponderous  proposition. 

The  policeman  of  the  future  we  develop  far  otherwise.  We 
flatten  his  physique,  and  we  try  to  broaden  him  on  other  than 
physical  lines.  We  try  to  broaden  his  outlook  on  the  world, 
on  his  job.  We  try  to  make  him  see  that  his  job  is  a  noble  job, 
that  unless  he  does  his  work  well,  the  ordinary  life  of  the  com- 
munity can  hardly  go  on.  Unless  he  maintains  law  and  order, 
unless  he  preserves  the  peace,  it  is  difficult  for  the  life  of  the 
community  to  go  on. 

He  labors  under  the  peculiar  disadvantage  of  having  his 
work,  when  it  is  well  done,  passed  practically  unnoticed,  but  of 
having  it  flaunted  in  your  face  if  he  slips  by  any  chance  and 
makes  a  mis-step.  The  principal  notice  that  you  see  in  the 
newspapers  about  policemen  is  in  connection  with  their  bad 
work. 

I  rather  welcome  that  situation,  news  being  what  it  is,  for 
a  famous  editor  has  said  of  news  that  it  is  the  unexpected.  If 
a  dog  bites  a  man,  for  instance,  that  is  not  news ;  but  if  a  man 
bites  a  dog,  that  is  news.  If  the  unusual  thing  is  what  has 
news  value,  then  I  welcome  the  fact  that  it  is  the  bad  acts  of 
policemen  that  are  of  news  value. 

We  want  the  policeman  in  an  unobstructive  but  effective 
way  to  become  a  sort  of  public  agent  for  the  general  comfort, 
safety,  happiness  of  the  community.  First  of  all,  the  police- 
man has  to  be  able  to  maintain  and  enforce  law  and  order.  No 
one  wants  a  kid-gloved,  mushy,  mollycoddle,  if  I  may  plagiarize, 
policeman.  Your  policeman  must  be  an  upstanding  man  who 
can  take  care  of  himself  and  the  other  fellow  under  all  con- 
ditions. Besides  teaching  the  rooky  what  to  eat  and  not  allow- 
ing him  to  eat  what  he  wants,  for  three  months,  while  we  have 
him  in  our  training  school,  we  teach  him  how  to  fight,  to  make 
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him  capable  of  taking  care  of  whatever  trouble  may  come  to 
thec 

I!.:\mi;  taught  him  th.it.  having  made  sure  that  he  is  able 
kc  care  of  trouble,  then  we  try  to  broaden  his  sphere  of 
You  have  read  of  the  Christmas  trees  which  were 
given  in  station  houses  this  year,  where  policemen  picked  out 
over  forty  thousand  children  who  otherwise  would  have  had 
no  Christmas  cheer  in  their  lives,  gathered  them  into  the  sta- 
tion houses,  those  dens  of  everything  that  shouldn't  be,  showed 
them  a  Christmas  tree,  had  a  little  celebration,  had  the  captain 
make  a  few  remarks,  and  then  sent  the  children  away  with 
arm fuls  of  gifts. 

Why  did  we  do  that  ?    It  was  done  not  because  we  thought 

as  a  good  thing  to  have  Christmas  trees,  but  because  we 
believed  it  was  directly  calculated  to  help  the  police  perform 
their  primary  duty,  keeping  down  crime.  We  believe  that  if  the 
policeman  could  come  into  a  real  understanding  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood,  he  understanding  them  and  they  un- 
derstanding him,  that  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  would 
tend  to  grow  up  law-abiding  instead  of  law-defying,  and,  as 
one  policeman  said  to  me  as  I  was  leaving  the  Christmas  tree 
of  his  station  house,  "The  next  time  one  of  us  'cops'  speaks 
to  one  of  them  kids  and  cautions  it  against  trying  to  hook  a 
ride  on  the  back  of  a  trolley-car,  that  kid  will  be  apt  to  say 
to  himself,  'Them's  the  words  of  a  friend 

When  you  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  or  heard  of  the 
unworthy  action  of  an  individual  policeman,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  you  have  heard  it  altogether  too  often,  you  have  been  apt 
to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  that  man  represents  the  force. 
That  is  a  false  conclusion.  Your  policeman  to-day  is  a  pretty 
good  type  of  man.  I  think,  as  you  see  him  walking  up  and 
down  the  streets,  you  will  agree  with  me,  judging  from  his 
appearance.  He  is  as  self-respecting,  as  honorable,  as  honest  a 
man  as  you  would  expect  in  any  large  group— remember,  you 
have  about  eleven  thousand  of  them.  He  is  trying  to  do  his 
job,  on  the  whole,  about  as  well  as  he  knows  how.  There  are 
individual  lapses, — yes,  and  they  should  be  condemned,  and 
severely  condemned.  I  have  no  fear  but  that  they  will,  but 
what  I  want,  as  your  representative,  for  the  morale  of  the  force 
in  order  that  the  force  may  serve  you  as  it  should,  is  a  spirit 
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on  the  part  of  the  public  not  merely  of  condemning  the  force 
or  of  individual  policemen  when  they  deserve  condemnation, 
but  a  willingness  and  a  readiness  to  recognize  good  work 
by  policemen  when  their  work  should  be  recognized.  Nothing 
could  be  more  important  for  the  general  spirit,  for  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  any  body  of  men,  than  the  feeling  that  good 
things,  high  things,  are  expected  of  them  and  will  be  recog- 
nized when  they  are  given.  That  has  been  lacking  here  in 
New  York. 

If  you  will  demand  the  best  kind  of  police  work  from 
your  force  and  will  recognize  it  when  it  is  performed,  I  think 
that  I,  in  behalf  of  the  force,  can  assure  you  that  its  mem- 
bers will  not  merely  keep  the  peace,  that  they  will  not  merely 
lend  themselves  to  such  precarious  experiments  as  seven-cent 
luncheons,  but  you  will  find  them  broadly  developing  in  the 
future,  until  they  become  a  force  recognized  as  the  friends 
of  the  law-abiding,  the  terror  of  the  lawless,  existing  for  the 
broad  social  purpose  of  trying  to  make  the  city  safer,  more 
comfortable  and  a  happier  place  for  us  all  to  live  in. 


PROFESSOR  BOGERT 

About  a  year  ago  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  sug- 
gested to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  appointment 
of  a  national  research  council  to  organize  and  marshal,  in  the 
interests  of  national  defense  and  preparedness,  the  research 
of  this  country.  We  shall  hear  in  regard  to  this  National  Re- 
search Council  from  Professor  Marston  T.  Bogert,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Columbia  University. 


THE  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL  AND  THE 

MOBILIZATION  OF  OUR  RESEARCH 

RESOURCES  IN  SCIENCE 

BY  MARSTON  T.  BOGEKT,  LL.D. 
PROFESSOR  OP  CHEMISTRY,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Many  of  you  recall  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  late 
Mayor  Gaynor  on  sundry  public  occasions  to  quote  Eptctc 
and,  while  I  haven't  his  familiarity  with  the  subject,  I  do 
recall  that  Epictetus  wrote,  "To  make  a  good  voyage,  a  pilot 
and  wind  are  necessary;  and  for  happiness,  reason  and  art." 

have  our  pilot  here  in  the  person  of  our  presiding  officer. 
The  other  speakers  are  ministering  to  your  happiness  by  their 
reason  and  art.  I  take  it  that  I  am  now  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  wind. 

>uld  like  to  say  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police  and  of 
calorics  that  one  reason,  I  think,  why  the  policeman  has  been 
somewhat  misunderstood  in  New  York  City  is  on  account  of 
the  dictionary,  for,  as  every  chemist  knows,  and  as  you  will 
find  in  the  dictionary,  a  "cop"  is  a  wound-up  bundle  of  yarns, 
wound  up  in  a  peculiar  way  and  for  a  particular  purpose, 
and  in  the  mill  as  on  our  bill-of-fare  is  a  part  of  the  frame- 
up.  The  Commissioner  has  also  referred  to  automobiles. 
That  is  a  matter  which  concerns  all  scientists,  and  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleague,  Professor  Ro- 
sanoff,  inasmuch  as  he  is  to  speak  on  scientific  topics,  that 
that  is  a  subject  which  deserves  some  research,  for  I  have 
read  in  the  papers  quite  recently  that  those  old  Spanish  hidal- 
gos used  to  travel  three  or  four  thousand  miles  on  a  galleon, 
and  the  best  I  can  get  out  of  a  gallon  in  my  car  is  about  ten 
miles.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  subject  which  would 
interest  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  and  he  might  like  to  establish  a 
fund  for  the  investigation  of  problems  of  this  kind. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  very  great  pleasure  in  having 
an  opportunity  to  explain  before  such  a  splendid  gathering  as 

.  something  of  the  organization  and  plans  of  the  National 
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Research  Council.  Through  the  co-operation  of  our  great 
engineering  and  technical  societies  with  their  thirty  thousand 
members,  as  you  are,  I  think,  all  aware,  an  industrial  census 
has  recently  been  completed  of  the  manufacturing  resources  of 
the  country.  An  immense  amount  of  information  has  been  gath- 
ered, carefully  classified,  indexed  and  forwarded  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  such  purposes  as  it  may  see  fit.  That  work 
has  been  well  characterized,  I  think,  as  the  first  great  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  a  real  preparedness  in  this  country. 

The  next  step,  and  a  necessary  sequence  to  the  foregoing, 
is  the  proper  organization  and  census  of  our  scientific  research 
work,  because  it  is  evident  that  the  industries  can  advance 
only  as  the  sciences  themselves  advance  upon  which  they  are 
founded.  As  the  Chairman  has  said,  it  was  at  the  request 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  the  National  Acad- 
emy organized  what  is  known  as  the  National  Research 
Council,  "to  bring  into  co-operation  existing  governmental, 
educational,  industrial  and  other  research  organizations,  with 
the  object  of  encouraging  the  investigation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, the  use  of  scientific  investigation  in  our  American 
industries,  the  employment  of  scientific  methods  in  the  na- 
tional defense,  and  the  application  of  science  to  such  other 
purposes  as  will  promote  the  national  welfare."  There  is  a 
very  serious  need  in  our  country  at  the  present  time  for 
something  which  will  effect  a  better  co-ordination  and  cor- 
relation of  our  scientific  research  work,  something  which,  in 
the  words  of  the  chemist,  we  might  call  an  accelerating  cata- 
lyst to  the  growth  and  development  of  this  work. 

The  various  committees  handling  this  task  are  doing  it 
most  effectively.  Burdened,  as  we  all  are,  with  our  own  in- 
dividual cares  and  responsibilities,  our  particular  interests  and 
pursuits,  we  have  but  little  time  to  take  note  of  what  our  col- 
leagues are  doing,  except  in  those  cases  where  their  work  runs 
closely  parallel  to  or  crosses  our  own,  and  even  then,  it  is 
often  not  until  publication  that  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
other  investigators  have  been  busy  in  similar  fields,  perhaps 
in  the  same  field  as  ourselves.  That  means  a  great  deal  of 
unfortunate  duplication  of  effort  and  overlappings  of  all 
kinds ;  it  means  wasted  time,  wasted  effort  and  wasted  money. 
Sometimes,  unfortunately,  misunderstandings  arise. 
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All,  certainly  much,  of  that  could  be  obviated  by  the  work 
of  the  committees  of  a  research  council  in  providing  investi- 
gators with  advance  information  as  to  what  their  colleagues 
were  busy  at,  what  they  were  contemplating  undertaking, 
and  in  that  way  very  frequently  it  would  be  possible  to  sub- 
stitute for  overlapping*  of  this  kind  interested  and  inspiring 
collaboration  and  co-operation,  and  that  we  believe  we  can 
do,  in  conjunction  with  the  various  committees  on  research 
work  which  the  National  Research  Council  is  organizing  in 
our  various  institutions  throughout  the  country.  We  believe 
that  much  can  be  done  to  bring  about  the  better  recognition 
<»f  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  scientific  investigator  and 
the  amelioration  of  his  lot  by  securing  for  him  more  freedom 
and  better  equipment  for  research  work,  adequate  assistance, 
and  a  living  wage. 

We  feel  that  a  careful,  deliberate  statement,  prepared  by 
an  authoritative  body  like  the  National  Research  Council, 
based  upon  information  which  has  been  gathered  by  experts 
in  various  fields,  and  with  the  weight  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  of  the  National  Academy  and  the  Federal 
Government  behind  it,  is  not  apt  to  be  overlooked  or  to  be 
ignored,  and  is  quite  likely  to  be  productive  of  results. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  educational  institutions  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  at  present  a  very  serious  shortage  in  the  supply  of  men 
competent  to  undertake  original  scientific  research.  One  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  so  many  of  our  bright  young  men,  just  as 
soon  as  they  graduate,  on  account  of  the  existing  high  wages 
in  industry,  are  drafted  into  industry,  before  they  have  had 
any  opportunity  whatsoever  to  do  any  research  work,  al- 
though they  may  be  admirably  fitted  for  that  kind  of  work. 
Our  universities  also  are  being  robbed  of  many  of  their  most 
inspiring  teachers  and  investigators,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  going  to  jeopardize  the  future  of  both  the  industries 
and  the  universities.  If  I  had  the  time,  I  could  call  off  for 
you  at  least  a  dozen  men  who  have  been  heads  of  chemical 
departments  in  our  great  colleges  and  universities  who,  with- 
in the  past  twelve  months,  have  left  to  go  into  industries  of 
various  kinds.  This  is  a  serious  situation,  and  one  which 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  some  disquiet. 
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Then,  too,  there  is  very  serious  need  of  advanced  text- 
books and  reference  works  in  various  branches  of  science  in 
our  own  language.  We  have  had  to  depend  to  a  large  extent 
in  many  branches  of  science  upon  books  written  in  other  lan- 
guages. At  the  present  time,  of  course,  we  are  cut  off  largely 
from  this  supply,  and  our  need  is  becoming  more  urgent  every 
day. 

Another  need  is  that  of  great  research  institutions  for 
science,  like  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  New  York,  the  Har- 
riman  Research  Laboratory,  the  splendidly  equipped  Mellon 
Institute  of  which  Dr.  Rosanoff  is  such  a  distinguished  repre- 
sentative, and  also  the  great  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute  in  Ber- 
lin. One  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  that  any  man 
could  leave  behind  him,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  great  research 
institution  of  that  kind. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  separate  schools  or  colleges  of 
highly  specialized  training  in  relatively  narrow  fields  of  pure 
or  applied  science.  For  example,  such  fields  as  dyeing  and 
textile  chemistry,  the  chemistry  of  glass,  paper  and  pulp  chem- 
istry, tanning  schools,  etc.  I  might  name  any  number  of 
these  special  schools  of  which  we  have  so  few,  and  which 
are  so  very  important  for  the  development  of  the  highest  type 
of  scientific  work  in  this  country. 

I  believe  also  that  the  Council  should  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  at  the  present  time  to  the  very  great  desirability 
of  sending  competent  American  scientists  to  the  warring 
countries  of  Europe,  there  to  observe  and  take  note  upon 
the  tremendous  part  that  science  is  playing  in  modern  war- 
fare, the  problems  that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  those  condi- 
tions and  how  they  are  being  met,  and  to  gather  information 
of  every  kind  which  may  be  of  use  to  this  country.  As  we 
know,  the  medical  men  have  already  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  this  direction  and  are  doing  much,  but  in  many  other 
lines  of  science,  because  of  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on  the 
work,  practically  nothing  has  yet  been  done.  That  is  a  work 
which  must  be  done  now  or  not  at  all,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  country,  that 
it  should  be  done  and  be  done  thoroughly. 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  a  Council  of  this  kind 
could  be  of  service  that  I  can  touch  upon  but  very  few  in  the 
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brief  time  allotted.  I  shall  have  to  travel  very  rapidly,  as  I 
am  trying  to  do  at  the  present  time,  and  hit  a  few  high  points, 
as  it  were,  as  we  go  along.  One  way,  for  example,  in  which 
a  Council  of  this  kind  can  aid  is  in  bringing  together  the  prob- 
lem and  the  man  competent  to  solve  it.  Anything  that  will 
do  that  is  well  worth  while,  and  through  the  committees  of 
the  Council,  we  think  that  we  can  do  much  in  that  direction. 
So  often  our  government  and  our  great  industries,  when  they 
have  important  scientific  problems  confronting  them,  are  en- 
tirely at  a  loss  to  whom  to  turn.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  our  most  skillful  investigators  will  be  delighted  to  find 
that  certain  of  these  problems,  of  whose  very  existence  they 
have  remained  in  blissful  ignorance,  will  fit  in  admirably  with 
the  kind  of  work  they  enjoy  most,  and  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem has  direct  practical  bearing  will  give  it  added  zest  and 
charm.  Then,  there  is  the  case  of  the  research  worker  whose 
work  would  have  been  held  up  or  abandoned  altogether  on 
account  of  lack  of  raw  material  or  chemicals.  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  refer  to  my  own  profession.  I  shall  have 
to  draw  my  examples  largely  from  that  because  that  is  the 
field  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  Convenient  sources  of 
raw  material  are  often  to  be  found  in  wastes  and  by-products, 
but  many  investigators  are  insufficiently  posted  concerning 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  materials  so  going  to  waste- 
not  only  going  to  waste,  but  polluting  our  streams  and  tide 
waters  and  the  very  air  we  breathe. 

Another  case  is  that  of  the  man  whose  investigation  has 
come  to  a  point  where  he  needs  a  certain  expensive  piece  of 
apparatus  in  making  measurements  or  observations,  whose 
own  institution  doesn't  possess  the  apparatus  and  can't  af- 
ford to  buy  it,  and  who  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
anything  of  the  kind  is  available  in  this  country  or  not.  We 
may  be  in  position  to  help  that  man.  For  example,  I  imagine 
that  very  few  chemists,  probably  very  few  physicists,  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Mellon  Institute  is  at  the  present 
time  building  a  great  spectographic  instrument  which,  when 
completed,  will  cost  twenty  thousand  dollars.  I  know  the 
same  thing  was  true  at  Columbia  University  a  number  of 
years  ago,  when  we  bought  a  particularly  fine  photomicro- 
graphic  apparatus,  which  was  much  the  finest  in  the  country 
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at  the  time.  Hardly  any  one  outside  of  our  own  circle  knew 
that  we  had  such  a  fine  piece  of  apparatus. 

There  is  the  case  of  the  young  man  who  is  carrying  on 
some  very  interesting  investigations,  but  who  is  wholly  un- 
aware that  the  results  that  he  is  securing  are  of  tremendous 
interest  and  importance  to  what  he  believes  is  a  purely  unre- 
lated and  diverse  field.  That  has  happened  in  my  own  ex- 
perience, in  a  group  of  compounds  which  I  should  like  to 
explain  to  you,  but  the  names  of  which  are  about  as  long 
as  some  of  the  German  names  in  Mark  Twain's  "Tramp 
Abroad,"  where  you  see  the  letters  extending  uphill  and 
downhill  and  disappearing  in  the  distance. 

The  last  case  I  will  cite  is  that  of  a  young  man  who  goes 
out  from  his  own  institution  to  take  charge  of  the  chemical 
department  in  some  smaller  college  or  school,  and  who  finds 
that  he  has  some  time  for  research,  but  who  either  is  insuffi- 
ciently posted  concerning  the  really  great  problems  of  the 
day  or  doesn't  quite  see  how  he  can  contribute  anything 
toward  this  work,  and  who  therefore  may  turn  to  relatively 
unimportant  investigations.  One  of  our  sub-committees  may 
help  to  make  that  man's  contribution  to  science  of  far  higher 
value.  Then,  too,  the  realization  that  there  is  an  organization 
of  research  men  interested  in  him  and  his  work  brings  with 
it  much  of  encouragement  and  of  inspiration,  and  the  ever- 
brightening  vision  of  how  his  work  is  advancing  the  science 
and  is  linking  up  with  that  of  other  investigators  helps  to  lift 
that  man  out  of  the  rut,  gives  him  a  wider  outlook  over  his 
own  chosen  field  of  science  and  a  much  better  appreciation 
of  its  possibilities. 

What  we  hope  to  bring  about  in  securing  co-operation 
between  pure  and  applied  science  may  be  likened  to  that 
which  obtains  in  the  great  German  chemical  factories,  for 
example.  We  want  no  better  example  than  that  of  synthetic 
indigo.  A  single  one  of  the  German  factories  has  expended 
over  five  million  dollars  simply  in  the  development  of  the 
process  of  manufacturing  synthetic  indigo.  The  many  bril- 
liant investigations  and  the  high  engineering  skill  in  their 
application  which  together  have  made  possible  the  production 
of  synthetic  indigo  of  higher  purity  and  of  lower  price  than 
the  natural  article,  I  think,  constitute  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
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chapters  in  the  entire  volume  of  scientific  achiev 
only  wish  I  had  time  to  turn  over  a  few  of  those  pages  for 
you.  They  are  as  full  of  thrills  and  fascination  and  romance 
as  the  most  wonderful  story  ever  written.  Many  marvelous 
colors  are  derived  from  indigo.  Tyrian  purple,  for  instance, 
is  only  a  derivative  of  indigo.  Indigo  is  probably  the  oldest 
dye-stuff  known  to  man,  and  it  is  still  a  prince  among  dye- 
stuffs.  It  may  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  Blue  Room  in 
Noah's  Ark  was  decorated  in  indigo  blue  when  the  first  peri- 
patetic menagerie  was  successfully  floated,  but  it  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted  that  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors  owed  much 
of  its  splendor  to  that  common  article,  because  indigo  has 
been  found  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  in  the  houses  and  shops 
of  Pompeii,  and  in  the  ruined  cities  of  Babylonia.  It  is  a 
product  of  many  plants  which  grow  in  temperate  and  tropical 
climates,  and  has  been  used  by  the  savage  and  civilized  alike 
for  untold  ages.  It  takes  Nature  many  months  to  build  up 
in  these  plants  indigo,  but  the  chemist  has  so  thoroughly 
learned  the  nature  of  indigo  that  he  can  produce  for  you 
synthetic  indigo,  which  is  identical  with  the  natural  product, 
except  that  it  is  purer,  in  five  seconds.  That  has  been  brought 
about  by  long  and  patient  investigation  on  the  part  of  a  host 
of  workers,  practically  all  of  whom  have  been  actuated  mere- 
ly by  the  love  of  the  work  and  by  that  divine,  insatiable  curi- 
osity to  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  things,  and  who 
hadn't  the  slightest  idea  when  they  reported  their  observations 
that  they  were  ever  going  to  be  of  any  commercial  or  practical 
importance. 

I   think  that   Mr.  \\ilfrcd  Thorley  must  have  had  these 
investigators  in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

The  dead  stars  in  the  sky  are  still  beheld, 
Though  centuries  gone  their  fires  were  quelled, 
From  such  unreckoned  height  doth  fall  their  light. 
So  thoughts,  that  barren  seem,  and  without  goal, 
May  like  these  dead  stars  gleam  in  some  one's  soul 
When  those  that  writ  them  sleep 
Unfathomably  deep. 
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I  meant  exactly  what  I  said  in  regard  to  indigo.  I  was 
not  talking  for  effect  when  I  said  that  it  could  be  produced 
in  five  seconds,  and  I  will  prove  it  to  you.  What  I  have  here 
are  two  colorless  solutions.  I  am  going  to  put  those  together 
and  you  will  see  indigo  instantly  formed  before  your  eyes. 
One  is  simply  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  which  can  be  pre- 
pared from  ordinary  table  salt.  The  other  is  a  solution  of  a 
substance  which  is  known  as  ortho-nitrobenzaldehyde  in  ace- 
tone. We  have  here  something  which  is  made  from  common 
wood  and  coal.  (Mixing  solutions.)  There  is  synthetic 
indigo  of  higher  purity  than  you  get  from  the  plant  itself. 


The  remarkable  relationship  between  pure  and  applied 
science  being  so  forcibly  brought  to  your  attention  reminds 
me  that  the  chair  that  is  occupied  at  the  Mellon  Institute  by 
the  next  speaker  is  named  after  an  old  teacher  of  mine  at 
Yale,  J.  Willard  Gibbs,  a  worker  in  pure  science,  and  that  the 
holder  of  this  chair  is  applying  the  spirit  and  method  and 
results  of  this  worker  in  pure  science  in  a  manner  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  mankind. 

It  is  a  commentary  on  how  little  we  in  America  have  as 
yet  recognized  scientists  that  J.  Willard  Gibbs,  who  was  the 
Isaac  Newton  of  America,  the  greatest  intellect,  without  any 
exception,  with  which  I  ever  came  in  contact,  and  who,  al- 
though I  did  not  continue  to  work  in  the  lines  in  which  he 
taught  me,  I  think  inspired  me  with  the  meaning  and  spirit 
of  science  more  than  any  other  man,  was  so  far  from  being 
recognized  as  a  prophet  in  his  own  country  that  he  was  little 
known  even  in  his  own  town.  And  yet,  when  I  visited  Ger- 
many, I  found  that  my  acquaintance  with  J.  Willard  Gibbs 
was  an  open  seasame  with  any  scientist  there.  There  is  a 
contrast  for  you  between  this  country  and  Germany  in  the 
recognition  of  the  meaning  and  importance  of  science !  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  the  J.  Willard  Gibbs  Professor  of 
Research  in  Pure  Chemistry,  of  the  Mellon  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh, Professor  Rosanoff. 


UNION  OF  SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

BY   1C.    A.    ROSANOPP,   S( 

PROFESSOR  OP  RESEARCH    IN    PURE  CHEMISTRY, 
MELLON  INSTITUTE,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Like  Commissioner  Wood,  I,  too,  consulted  a  friend  as 
to  what  I  should  say  this  evening,  and  Mrs.  Woods,  to  whom 
I  am  referring,  has  kindly  written  out  a  program  for  me. 
Her  program  demands,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  say  something 

!y  and  brilliant  by  way  of  an  introduction."  My  mind 
began  laboring  along  this  difficult  line;  but  as  the  foregoing 
speakers  proceeded  with  their  addresses,  the  program  began 
<» hanging  against  my  will. 

When  Commissioner  Woods  appealed  to  our  sense  of  fair- 
ness and  charity  as  regards  the  New  York  police,  I  felt  that 
I  ought  again  to  express  some  indignation  over  the  trouble  I 
got  into  when  automobiling  here  in  New  York  last  summer, 
every  time  I  broke  the  traffic  regulations. 

When,  next,  Professor  Bogert  told  of  the  Spaniards  who 
traveled  several  hundred  miles  on  one  galleon,  whereas  he 
can  only  travel  ten  miles,  and  suggested  that  we  invite  Henry 
Ford  to  establish  an  Automobile  Fellowship  in  the  Mellon 
v.tc.  I  felt  bound  to  state  that  such  a  Fellowship  is  al- 
ready being  founded  at  the  Institute ;  and  not  a  Ford  Fellow- 
ship either,  but  a  real  Automobile  Fellowship,  seeing  that 
only  college  professors,  but  no  respectable  people,  travel  in 
Fords  nowadays.  As  our  research  progresses  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  tell  my  distinguished  friend,  Professor  Bogert,  how 
to  travel  a  long  way  again  on  a  single  pint. 

Lastly,  when  our  President,  Professor  Fisher,  referred 
to  J.  Willard  Gibbs,  all  these  things  faded  in  my  mind,  and  I 
felt  forced  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  often  said  when  asked, 
"But  who,  pray,  is  Gibbs?"  Whenever  George  Washington 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  are  referred  to  as  the  greatest  Ameri- 
cans, the  name  of  Gibbs  should  justly  be  added  to  this.  I  am 
sure  Professor  Fisher  and  Professor  Bogert  and  men  of  sti- 
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ence  throughout  the  world  agree  that  the  illustrious  name  of 
Josiah  Willard  Gibbs  will  not  be  as  unknown  in  America  five 
hundred  years  from  now  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

To  abandon  then,  with  Mrs.  Woods'  permission,  witty 
and  appropriate  introduction,  I  will  come  right  down  to  the 
subject  that  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention. 

It  is  extremely  interesting,  it  is  an  inspiration  to  me  to 
rise  to  speak  before  this  distinguished  assembly.  When  I 
first  received  the  honor  of  membership  in  the  National  Insti- 
tute, I  felt  somewhat  confused  about  the  Institute's  object. 
I  had  often  admired,  on  the  stage  and  elsewhere,  its  distin- 
guished members,  but  I  could  not  see  how  Julia  Marlowe  and 
Enrico  Caruso  and  myself  could  be  bunched  together.  But, 
as  time  has  gone  on,  I  have  gradually  come  to  believe  that  this 
Institute  is  destined  to  make  a  big  contribution  toward  the 
preparedness  and  the  future  greatness  of  America.  For  it  is 
in  the  united  effort  of  those  engaged  in  all  the  various  social 
activities  from  creative  work  in  the  fine  arts  and  enlightened 
philanthropic  enterprise  to  research  in  the  domain  of  pure 
and  applied  science,  that  the  truest  hope  of  our  Republic  lies. 

I  was  asked  to  say  a  few  words  this  evening  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  union  of  science  and  industry.  The  Industrial 
Fellowship  system  of  the  Mellon  Institute,  of  which  I  am 
going  to  speak,  is  an  attempt  to  bring  about  this  union.  If 
you  should  undertake  an  imaginary  trip  through  the  industrial 
plants  of  this  country,  you  would  find,  on  the  whole,  a  rather 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  Your  preference  for  things 
that  are  "made  in  Germany"  would,  I  fear,  be  intensified  by 
the  experience  of  such  a  trip.  You  would  find  a  great  many 
people  there  who  think  that  Botticelli  was  a  cheese,  and 
Gruyere  a  Swiss  painter.  This  you  might  forgive;  but  you 
would  be  shocked  to  find  also  professional  scientific  culture 
often  equally  crude  and  imperfect.  If  next  you  should  visit 
the  scientific  laboratories  in  our  universities,  you  would  find 
theoretical  learning  and  scientific  competence;  but,  in  most 
cases  at  least,  a  striking  ignorance  of  the  practical  needs  of 
the  industries.  Realizing  this  state  of  affairs,  a  man  among 
us  a  few  years  ago,  Professor  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  directing  the  scientific  light  of  the  univer- 
sities upon  the  practical  problems  of  industry — surely  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  industries,  ultimately  for  the  benefit  of  both. 
After  a  great  many  failures,  which  make  another  story,  Dun- 
can finally  found  a  response  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

Mellon  family  of  Pittsburgh  being  the  first  to  appreciate 

threat  possibilities  of  the  Duncan  idea  in  social  science. 
The  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  Mellon  Institute, 
named  after  Judge  Thomas  Mellon.  What  was  originally 
an  experiment  has  now  gone  so  far  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  have  recently  turned  their  eyes  to  the  Mellon  Insti- 
tute idea  as  a  guide  in  the  future  development  of  industry  in 
England;  the  Canadian  Government  is  at  the  present  time 
establishing  a  similar  institute  in  Ontario;  and  the  Australian 
Government  is  also  at  the  present  time  endowing  a  great  insti- 
tute of  both  pure  and  applied  science,  to  be  modeled  after 
the  Mellon  Institute. 

The  plan  of  the  Mellon  Institute  may  be  characterized  as 
a  very  peculiar  form  of  charity.  While,  namely,  ordinary 

ity  extends  to  the  poor,  or  only  to  the  "deserving  poor," 
the  Mellon  Institute  worries  about  and  tries  to  help  the  rich. 
The  Institute,  which  is  an  endowed  institution,  offers  to  the 
active  manufacturer  to  try  and  solve  any  of  his  problems 
that  are  beyond  the  powers  and  facilities  of  a  routine  testing 
laboratory  such  as  is  usually  maintained  in  connection  with 
an  industrial  plant.  The  Institute  is  ready  to  pay  the  over- 
head expenses  of  the  research,  and  the  manufacturer  is  asked 
to  contribute  nothing  but  the  salary  of  the  trained  investi- 
gator who  is  to  devote  himself  to  the  research  of  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Mellon  Institute,  which,  as  Professor  Bogert  has 
justly  remarked,  have  an  unparalleled  material  equipment  for 
industrial  scientific  research — an  equipment  far  beyond  the 
means  of  the  average  manufacturing  establishment 

The  results  of  this  system  of  giving  something  for  noth- 
ing to  the  rich  manufacturer  will  best  be  illustrated  by  an 
example.  Let  me  tell  you  briefly  about  the  Mellon  Institute 
work  on  bread.  The  bakers  had  been  having  trouble  in  mak- 
ing what  is  known  as  salt-raising  bread.  Many  of  you  know 
that  in  the  South  and  certain  parts  of  the  West  salt-raising 
bread  has  long  been  a  favorite  article  of  diet  Since  no  yeast 
was  used  in  making  this  peculiar  bread,  it  was  vaguely  be- 
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lieved  that  it  was  raised  by  the  common  salt  contained  in  the 
dough,  and  hence  the  name.  Housewives  seldom  had  success 
in  making  this  bread,  and  bakers  could  not  undertake  to  make 
it  at  all,  the  manufacture  being  attended  with  too  much  un- 
certainty. It  is  related  that  Governor  Stubbs  of  Kansas,  a 
salt-raising  bread  enthusiast,  offered  his  daughter  fifty  dollars 
for  a  single  loaf  of  good  salt-raising  bread. 

You  know  that  Louis  Pasteur  is  the  discoverer  of  ordi- 
nary yeast,  and  that  by  this  discovery  Pasteur  placed  the 
manufacture  of  bread  on  the  firm  foundation  on  which  it 
rests  to-day.  Well,  the  cause  of  the  rising  of  "salt-raising" 
bread  was  similarly  investigated,  under  the  Industrial  Fellow- 
ship system  by  Dr.  Henry  Kohman,  and  with  a  similar  re- 
Mil  t.  Dr.  Kohman  discovered  that  salt-raising  bread  was 
produced  neither  by  salt,  nor  by  yeast,  but  by  an  entirely 
different  micro-organism,  a  spore-bearing  bacillus!  The 
United  States  Patent  Office  cruelly  permitted  Dr.  Kohman  to 
become  sole  owner  of  the  entire  race  of  these  unfortunate 
little  individuals  for  a  period  of  years ;  but  in  due  time  every- 
body will  be  at  liberty  to  employ  them  for  the  excellent  work 
which  they  alone  can  do. 

So  bakers  began  making  salt-raising  bread  as  easily 
and  surely  as  ordinary  bread.  I  hope  you  will  not  suspect 
me  of  being  an  advance  agent  for  the  bread  bakers  if  I  tell 
you  that  salt-raising  bread  is  real  good.  It  even  has  impor- 
tant advantages  over  ordinary  bread:  for  instance,  it  is  more 
digestible  than  ordinary  white  bread,  while  being  perfectly 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  it  is  a  very  economical  kind 
of  bread.  Let  me  mention  right  now  that  in  baking  ordinary 
bread  there  is  involved  a  big  loss  of  between  4  and  5  per 
cent  in  weight.  That  amount  goes  off  in  the  form  of  alco- 
hol and  carbon  dioxide,  both  of  which  are  produced  in  the 
process  of  fermentation  by  yeast.  In  making  salt-raising 
bread  the  loss  is  negligible. 

Success  in  the  salt-raising  bread  research  encouraged  fur- 
ther investigation.  The  Ward  Company  had  had  the  surpris- 
ing experience  of  sending  to  its  bakeries  in  different  cities  one 
and  the  same  flour  with  uniform  instructions  as  to  the  making 
of  bread  from  it,  and  then  finding  that  in  some  cities  their 
bakers  were  successful  and  in  others  they  were  not;  the  self- 
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same  directions  carefully  followed  by  competent  bakers 
seemed  to  work  in  some  places  and  give  out  in  others!  The 
trouble  was  turned  over  to  the  Mellon  Institute,  and  Dr.  Koh- 
man  and  his  associates  again  went  to  work.  They  discovered 
that  the  trouble  was  due  to  differences  in  the  water  of  differ- 
ent cities,  and  next  they  discovered  that  it  was  certain  salts 
contained  in  the  water  that  had  this  effect.  So  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  such  salts  might  not  be  of  real  advantage 
in  bread  making  if  properly  employed?  Investigation  led  to 
the  discovery  that  homoeopathic  quantities  of  salts  of  am- 
monia and  of  lime,  and  still  more  minute  quantities  of  potas- 
sium bromate,  went  surprisingly  far  toward  feeding  the  yeast 
and  keeping  it  working  vigorously;  so  that,  by  the  use  of 
these  nutriments  and  yeast  tonics,  it  was  possible  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  yeast  employed  altogether  to  about  one-third 
that  ordinarily  used,  and  the  bread  losses  from  about  5  per 
cent  to  about  2  per  cent — a  double  economy  that  is  already 
worth  a  great  deal  and  will  in  time  save  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  the  bread  industry  of  the  world 

If  you  should  visit  the  Mellon  Institute,  as  I  hope  many 
of  you  will,  you  would  find  a  suite  of  rooms  devoted  to  the 
study  of  bread.  You  would  learn  that  the  most  recent  achieve- 
ment by  Dr.  Kohman  and  his  co-workers  is  the  discovery 
that  a  certain  series  of  fats  possess  twenty-two  times  more 
shortening  power  than  the  fats  commonly  used  and  yield 
bread  of  a  particularly  fine  quality — a  new  economy,  and 
again  an  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  product.  And 
our  ingenious  bread  investigators  are  not  through  yet.  Be- 
fore this  very  year  is  out,  they  will  perhaps  have  taken  a  new 
step  forward  in  the  ancient  industry,  into  which  have  at  last 
been  introduced  the  rational  methods  of  science. 

It  was  my  intention  to  tell  you  also  of  the  best  dental 
cement  in  the  world  invented  by  Dr.  Vogt  at  the  Mellon  In- 
stitute, and  of  a  string  of  other  artistic  performances.  But 
the  sight  of  the  toastmaster's  gavel  has  deprived  me  of  all  re- 
maining courage,  and  I  stop,  with  apologies  to  Mrs.  Woods 
for  having  neglected  the  difficult  program  which  she  had 
mapped  out  for  me. 
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PROFESSOR  FISHER'S  INTRODUCTION  OF  MRS.  SOTHERN 

I  never  tried  to  play  the  policeman  before,  and  I  never 
knew  that  I  could  be  so  terrifying.  We  have  heard  very  in- 
terestingly from  the  last  speaker  of  the  relations  between 
science  and  the  industrial  arts.  Even  he  seemed  mystified 
as  to  how  science  and  the  fine  arts,  such  as  the  art  of  playing 
on  the  stage,  are  related. 

I  will  not  try  to  explain  that  mystery.  It  is  one  of  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  this  Institute,  but  all  science  really  be- 
gins and  ends  in  art,  as  our  program  has  this  evening.  It 
began  with  Mr.  Sothern,  and  we  are  going  to  end  with  Mrs. 
Sothern. 

Mrs.  Sothern  then  read  "An  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,"  by  Thomas  Gray,  and  a  sonnet  by  Shakespeare. 
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SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  PRISON  REFORM 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  HOME* 
AGENT  AND  WARDEN,  GREAT  MEADOW  PRISON 

A  prominent  speaker  addressing  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Prison  Association  held  in  Buffalo  in  October,  1916, 
touched  on  a  point  in  the  problem  of  prison  administration 
that  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  given  proper  rmphatit, 
Yet  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  in  question  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  even  a  superficial  understanding  of  the  task  confront- 
ing the  administrator,  and  while  it  is  not  here  intended  to 
more  than  briefly  mention  it,  my  hope  is  that  in  judging  our 
work  the  public,  before  passing  final  opinion,  will  take  this 
matter  into  consideration. 

The  point  is  this :  The  men  and  women  who  make  up  the 
population  of  the  various  penal  institutions  are  society's  fail- 
ures. In  the  courts  many  of  those  who  give  promise  of  bet- 
terment, if  allowed  another  opportunity,  are  released  through 
probation  and  suspension  of  sentence.  The  others  are  sent 
to  prison.  Having  done  this,  society  looks  to  the  institution 
administration  to  so  care  for  and  train  these  wastrels  that 
when  the  time  arrives  for  their  release  they  may  come  back 
to  it  made  over  again  and  ready  to  take  their  places  as  worthy 
integers  of  the  social  system. 

Admittedly,  the  task  is  a  difficult  one  and  full  of  danger. 

I  dangerous  for  society  to  turn  loose,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  sentence,  an  inmate  who  has  not  been  taught  during 
the  period  of  incarceration  the  folly,  the  utter  wrongfulness, 
of  criminal  living;  it  is  dangerous  also  to  the  individual  who, 
if  failure  is  the  result  of  methods  used  during  segregation, 
cannot  protect  himself  from  himself.  And  this  danger  seems 
to  me  greater  than  the  other,  for  society  can  protect  itself 
from  the  depredations  of  the  habitual  criminal;  while  the 

m  of  unrestrained  passion  and  divers  kinds  of  lust  which 
characterize  recidivism,  is  helpless  in  their  grasp,  his  only  hope 
of  salvation  lying  in  forcible  restraint. 
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Dangerous  and  difficult  as  the  task  may  be,  yet  it  is  not  a 
hopeless  one.  The  work  of  Great  Meadow  Prison  has  con- 
clusively proven  that  fact,  and  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  full 
of  hope  for  the  prisoner  himself  and  society  at  large.  The 
system  in  vogue  here  is  an  evolution  rather  than  the  working 
out  of  a  set  plan.  When  my  administration  began,  somewhat 
over  five  years  ago,  I  had  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  prison 
work;  my  training  had  been  altogether  along  business  lines 
in  connection  with  which  had  been,  at  times,  the  supervision 
of  men  in  considerable  numbers.  I  had  no  preconceived  no- 
tions of  what  a  prison  should  be  like  or  how  it  should  be  run. 
Here  was  a  new  institution  and  a  unique  problem  to  be  worked 
out ;  the  understanding  given  me  by  the  department  head  was 
that  he  wanted  me  to  tackle  it  because  I  could  do  so  without 
prejudice. 

The  various  steps  that  have  led  to  the  establishment  on 
solid  foundation  of  the  Honor  System,  which,  though  really 
a  general  term,  is  pretty  clearly  identified  with  Great  Meadow, 
are  interesting  but  not  necessary  of  repetition.  What  the 
public  wants  to-day  are  results ;  the  means  by  which  they  are 
attained  are  of  secondary  moment.  I  find,  however,  that  the 
public  has  no  clear  idea  of  what  the  Honor  System  is  and 
perhaps  it  were  as  well  here  to  briefly  outline  it. 

Great  Meadow  is  not  a  prison  of  original  commitment. 
All  the  inmates  are  received  by  draft  from  the  state's  three 
receiving  prisons,  being  selected  by  the  institutional  authori- 
ties and  the  lists  thus  compiled  endorsed  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Prisons  who  orders  the  transfer.  On  the  morning  after 
the  arrival  of  a  draft  the  members  are  congregated  and 
addressed  by  the  warden  or  principal  keeper  who  briefly  defines 
for  them  the  plan  of  work,  their  privileges  and  restrictions. 
Labor  assignments  are  then  made,  the  bulk  of  the  draft  being 
placed  in  one  gang  in  charge  of  an  officer  who  is  experienced 
in  handling  this  raw  material.  In  this  gang  are  a  number  of 
inmates  who  have  been  here  sufficient  length  of  time  to  be- 
come imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Great  Meadow,  who  will  work 
as  a  leavening  influence  on  the  new  men  and  help  them  to  an 
understanding  of  the  new  conditions  and  requirements.  We 
realize  that  this  can  best  be  done  by  inmates  who  will  talk 
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freely  among  themselves,  and  these  few  older  men  have  been 
retained  in  that  gang  for  just  the  purpose  they  fulfill. 

At  the  dose  of  this  initiative  period,  varying  from  two  to 

four  weeks,  the  new  men  have  become  acclimated  and  work 

in  \\ith  the  scheme.    From  time  to  time,  as  needed  for  other 

forms  of  labor,  or  because  of  some  fitness  they  show,  they 

are  drawn  from  the  gang  to  which  originally  assigned  and 

spread  to  other  parts  of  the  institution.    Every  man  is  watched 

closely  and  there  is  no  time  when  the  officials  have  not  a  very 

idea  of  his  qualifications  and  amenability  to  our  form  of 

discipline.    Those  who,  as  time  goes  on,  demonstrate  conclu- 

hey  do  not  fit  into  the  plan,  are  sent  to  another 

institution.     Our  action  in  this  regard  has  been  adversely 

ised,  but  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  we  must  protect 

the  majority  of  our  men  from  the  evil  influences  and  example 

of  a  small  minor 

The  law  of  the  state  permits  the  employment  of  one  guard 
for  each  fourteen  inmates  in  its  prisons.  At  no  time  since 
my  incumbency  have  we  had  the  full  quota.  I  have  believed 
that  it  makes  for  better  discipline,  and  certainly  it  is  a  wise 
economic  measure  to  keep  the  number  of  guards  at  a  mini- 
mum. The  guards  in  charge  of  companies  act  as  foremen  and 
are  encouraged  to  work  with  the  inmates  as  well  as  to  direct 
the  work  which  the  latter  perform.  Some  of  the  guards  are 
employed  as  pickets  and  placed  on  points  of  vantage  near  the 
larger  groups  of  men,  and  two  mounted  guards  are  stationed, 
one  at  the  south  and  the  other  at  the  north  end  of  the  property, 
who  would,  in  case  of  trouble,  act  as  messengers  to  convey 
the  information  to  the  administrative  officials.  None  of  these 
guards  carry  (jun.  rifle  or  club.  A  few  carry  a  pistol,  but 
even  this  practice  is  discouraged  by  the  officials. 

Let  it  be  fully  understood,  however,  that  Great  Meadow 
has  no  patented  process  for  making  men  into  angels.  We 

here  the  good  and  the  bad,  like  every  other  penal  it 
tut  ion  in  the  land.     My  belief  is,  though,  that  if  a  ma- 
treated  as  a  man  he  will  respond  in  a  manly  way;  if  he  is 
treated  as  a  brute  he  will  prove  himself  to  be  a  brute.    We 
have  had  ingrates  in  Great  Meadow ;  we  will  have  more  as  the 
years  roll  along.    When  these  men  show  themselves  unworthy 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  they  are  removed.     The 
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interest  of  the  few  must  always  be  subordinated  to  the  good 
of  the  many — that  is  law,  and  a  prison  is  one  place  above  all 
others  where  the  law  ought  to  be  kept. 

We  have  been  harshly  criticised  because  we  keep,  and  use 
as  occasion  demands,  a  pair  of  bloodhounds  for  the  purpose 
of  trailing  men  who  escape.  As  Governor  Charles  S.  Whit- 
man emphasized  in  his  speech  before  the  American  Prison 
Association  at  Buffalo :  "The  solid  rock  of  any  sound  system 
of  prison  reform  is  iron  discipline.  The  majority  of  those 
who  compose  our  prison  population  have  had  no  discipline  in 
their  lives,  and  the  first  task  is  to  teach  them  respect  for  law, 
obedience  of  established  authority,  habits  of  order  and  in- 
dustry." At  any  cost  these  lessons  must  be  taught.  The 
prison  administrator  who  does  not  teach  them  is  recreant  in 
his  duty  and  should  be  removed  from  office.  It  is  for  this 
reason  we  keep  these  man-trailing  dogs;  the  men  of  Great 
Meadow  MUST  learn  obedience,  form  habits  of  order  and  in- 
dustry, and  respect  the  law.  If  they  do  not;  if  they  leave 
the  precincts  of  the  institution  without  having  learned  these 
lessons,  then  Great  Meadow  is  a  failure  and  the  Honor  System 
a  farce. 

And  I  now  desire  to  speak  briefly  of  what  we  are  doing 
to  teach  men  to  work.  Every  student  of  criminology  knows 
that  the  lack  of  work — lack  of  ability,  desire  or  opportunity 
to  work — is  the  chief  source  of  crime.  In  prison  the  inmate 
must  be  taught  to  work  if  he  does  not  know  how,  inspired 
with  a  desire  to  work  if  he  has  lacked  this  quality,  and  given 
the  opportunity  to  apply  the  lessons  learned.  Until  less  than 
a  year  ago  this  was  the  problem  that  came  nearer  to  filling 
the  heart  of  the  administrator  with  despair  than  any  other 
connected  with  the  work.  Everyone  admitted  that  the  solu- 
tion of  it  would  be  largely  found  when  some  method  of  paying 
the  prisoner  for  his  labor  should  be  discovered.  But  to  pay 
the  five  thousand  or  so  prisoners  of  New  York  State  anything 
more  than  a  nominal  sum  was  manifestly  out  of  the  question 
— the  amount  would  be  so  large  that  no  legislature  would  pass 
a  law  appropriating  the  money. 

A  financial  return  to  the  inmate  for  his  labor  being  im- 
possible, the  idea  of  reimbursing  him  with  time  for  faithful 
performance  of  the  duties  assigned  was  evolved.  Colorado 
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was  doing  this  for  a  small  number  of  its  prisoners  who  were 
employed  in  honor  camps  on  road  work,  and  one  or  two  other 
states  had  similar  laws.  But  why  not  apply  the  practice  to 
the  entire  population  providing  their  work  deserved  it  ?  Rea- 
sons against  it  were  sought  diligently,  but  the  more  thought 
wsj  given  the  matter  the  greater  was  the  wonder  that  it  had 
so  long  lain  dormant. 

The  idea  finally  crystalized  in  a  bill,  approved  by  the 
administrators  of  the  state  government  and  sponsored  by 
most  of  the  officials  of  the  prison  department.  In  order  to 
incorporate  it  into  the  Prison  Law  every  section  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  commutation,  compensation  and  parole  of  prison- 
ers had  to  be  rewritten — a  considerable  task  in  itself.  But 
when  it  was  completed  and  the  legislature  had  passed  it 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  it  took  its  place  as  the  most  com- 
prehensive piece  of  prison  legislation  that  has  ever  been  passed 
in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  state.  From  first  to  last 
Governor  Whitman  knew  of  the  progress  of  the  bill  and  it 
received  his  final  endorsement  and  signature  on  the  first  day 
of  May,  1916,  when  the  measure  became  operative. 

This  law  provides  that  each  inmate  of  a  state  prison  or 
penitentiary  within  the  state  may  receive  for  each  thirty  days 
of  willing  and  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  a 
reward  of  ten  days,  which  time  is  deducted  from  the  mini- 
mum term  as  imposed  by  the  court  in  the  case  of  first  offenders 
sentenced  indeterminately,  or  from  the  definite  term  of  the 
prisoner  so  sentenced.  It  is  not  a  coercive  law  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  The  earning  of  the  maximum  possible  allow- 
ance is  squarely  up  to  the  inmate  himself.  A  system  of 
marking,  based  on  the  daily  reports  of  each  officer  in  charge 
of  prisoners,  determines  the  monthly  allowance.  Time  for- 
feited cannot  be  regained,  but  at  Great  Meadow  every  inmate 
adversely  reported  by  his  officer  has  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  his  own  defence  before  allowance  is  made. 

Here,  the  law  has  made  marked  changes  in  the  attitude 
of  the  inmates  toward  their  work.  While  in  a  general  way 
they  had  always  done  fairly  well,  they  had  failed  to  perform 
their  best.  But  under  the  new  incentive  they  have  done  more 
and  better  work,  and  in  consequence  are  going  out  into  the 
world  better  equipped  physically  and  mentally,  and  better  able 
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to  perform  the  tasks  the  world  has  for  them  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

Summing  up,  I  would  say  that  the  reclaiming  of  social 
waste  and  failure,  which  is  the  admitted  work  of  the  prisons 
of  our  land,  is  succeeding  at  Great  Meadow.  We  do  not  claim 
to  perform  the  impossible  and  return  to  the  world,  char- 
acter made  over  and  without  crack  or  flaw,  every  case  that  is 
brought  to  us,  whatever  its  condition.  We  do  aver,  however, 
that  we  hold  before  our  inmates  an  ideal  that  is  possible  of 
attainment,  at  the  same  time  helping  them  to  reach  it,  and  that 
we  shall  continue  in  this  endeavor  whatever  discouragements 
and  obstacles  may  be  met  or  placed  in  our  way. 


111!    WINIFRED  MASTERSON  BUI 
KI-.I.IKF  FOUNDATION 

BY  F.  K.  8TUBCI8 

The  Winifred  Masterson  Burke  Relief  Foundation  was 

founded  and  endowed  by  the  late  John  Masterson  Burke  as 

Imtc  to  the  memory  of  his  mother.    Terms  of  acceptance 

and  the  founder's  purpose  were  briefly  stated  in  the  trust  deed 

as  follows: 


e  founder  deMio  in  his  lifetime  to  dedicate  a  substan- 

i>art  of  1:  <-to  the  relief  of  worthy  men  and  women, 

who,  notwithstanding  their  willingness  to  support  themselves, 

have  become  wholly  or  partly  unable  to  do  so  by  reason  of 

or  misfortune,  or  have  been  discharged  from  hos- 

pitals before  they  have  regained  sufficient  strength  to  resume 

then  employment 

planned  not  only  to  restore  to  health  and  occupation 
those  recovering  from  surgical  operation  or  illness,  but  to 
prevent  sickness  and  invalidism  by  providing  a  short  period  of 
rest,  appropriate  food  and  freedom  from  worry  and  care  in 
pleasant  and  healthful  surroundings. 

very  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  in  possession 
of  so  little  information  regarding  the  parentage,  childhood  and 
youth  of  this  remarkable  man,  whose  generosity,  wise  judg- 
ment and  far-seeing  beneficence  have  combined  to  provide  for 
the  convalescent  sufferers  of  New  York,  the  institution  known 
as  the  \Vinifred  Masterson  Burke  Relief  Foundation,  nobly 
constructed  and  liberally  endowed. 

ording  to  our  best  knowledge,  Mr.  Burke  was  born 
at  No.  I  William  Street,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the 
second  day  of  July,  1812. 

His  parents  were  born  in  Ireland,  and  there  is  some  rea- 
son to  believe  that  his  father  had  seen  military  service  in  some 
capacity  before  coming  to  America, 

At  .v  <-ars  of  age  we  find  him  in  the  employ  of  James 

P.  Alair,  whose  business  was  the  conducting  of  a  foundry  for 
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iron  and  steel  construction,  and  somewhat  later  in  his  life,  at 
the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Buchto  and  Thebaud,  he  went  to 
Balladina,  in  the  Province  of  Yucatan,  Mexico,  to  assume 
charge  of  a  cotton  factory. 

His  position  at  Yucatan  broadened  his  business  experience 
and  added  materially  to  his  general  knowledge,  bringing  him 
in  contact  with  merchants  of  other  nations  and  providing  him 
with  a  familiarity  with  shipping  and  mercantile  interests  of 
many  kinds.  Here  he  also  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  language,  which  he  spoke  fluently.  Many  of 
his  close  ties  and  valued  friendships  were  among  merchants, 
sea  captains  and  others  of  Spanish  birth  or  parentage,  and  he 
saw  much  of-  life  on  the  Mexican  coast  at  Vera  Cruz  and 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  during  a  still  later  period  in  Cuba. 

Retiring  from  mercantile  business  in  the  early  Seventies, 
Mr.  Burke  turned  his  attention  to  railroad  construction  and 
flotation. 

In  middle  life  he  purchased  the  modest  brownstone  house, 
twenty  feet  in  width,  at  No.  18  West  47th  Street.  At  that 
time  this  location  might  be  regarded  among  the  most  north- 
erly of  the  residential  districts,  being  just  south  of  the  hold- 
ings of  Columbia  University. 

It  may  be  said  of  his  fortune,  that  while  it  was  the  result 
of  his  earnest,  intelligent  and  honorable  efforts  and  his  self- 
denying  life,  it  also  owed  its  chief  accumulation  to  the  ex- 
traordinary length  of  that  life.  Few  mortals  attain  an  age  in 
excess  of  ninety-seven  years,  and  we  may  note  that  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  Mr.  Burke's  life,  his  fortune,  owing  to 
the  high  rate  of  interest  earned  by  many  of  his  investments, 
was  augmented  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

The  advantage  thus  gained  was  a  great  gratification  to  the 
owner,  who  saw  the  results  of  his  life's  work  ever  increasing 
for  the  good  he  planned. 

In  the  present  township  of  Bronxville,  upon  the  White 
Plains  Turnpike,  Mr.  Burke  became  possessed  of  a  tract  of 
some  sixty  acres,  having  thereon  a  roomy  country  house  with 
extensive  stables,  cow  barns,  orchards  and  pastures.  He  was 
fond  of  animals,  and  enjoyed  breeding  horses  and  raising  cat- 
tle for  his  own  uses. 
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The  house  and  grounds  are  at  present  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Foundation.  After  moderate  alteration  and 
renovation  they  were  occupied  as  a  convalescent  home  by 
boys  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  too  young  to  be  admitted 

csidence  in  the  main  buildings  at  White  Plains. 

Mr.  Burke  was  never  married,  but  for  many  years  a 
widowed  sister,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  devoted,  shared  his 
home  and  was  the  object  of  his  constant  care  until  her  death, 
u  inch  preceded  his  own  by  many  years. 

His  life  was  singularly  free  from  any  form  of  ostentation, 
and  he  never  sought  to  broaden  in  any  degree  what  may  be 
termed  his  social  ties.  He  had  a  few  friends,  persons  of  high 
character  and  position,  and  for  him  their  companionship  was 
sufficient 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  his  death,  Mr.  Burke  had 
cherished  the  wish  to  do  some  useful  and  important  work  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  through  the  medium  of  the 
funds  which  he  realized  were  so  rapidly  becoming  a  fortune. 

He  consulted  but  few  people,  yet  made  earnest  inquiry  and 
most  careful  investigation  into  the  nature  of  existing  charities 
and  benefactions. 

Finally,  when  approaching  his  ninetieth  year,  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  great  charity  created  many  years  ago  by 
Captain  Randall,  by  which  was  founded  and  endowed  a  home 
at  Snug  Harbor  Landing,  on  the  north  shore  of  Staten  Island, 
for  sailors  and  mariners  who,  having  formerly  sailed  out  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  were  by  illness,  or  old  age,  unable 
longer  to  pursue  their  accustomed  following. 

Deeply  impressed  by  this  great  work,  and  perhaps  influ- 
enced also  by  his  former  close  relations  with  seafaring  men 
and  others  who  formed  the  laboring  classes,  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Burke  for  his  own  work  was  finally  determined,  and 
arrangements  were  promptly  commenced  for  creating  and  en- 
dowing a  Free  Convalescent  Home  for  the  people  of  New 
York. 

Such  Home  to  be  a  tribute  to  and  to  bear  the  name 
of  his  mother,  but  to  be  for  the  temporary  use  of  those  who 
were  sick  and  feeble  and  who,  while  willing  to  work  for  their 
own  support,  were  disqualified  by  their  condition  from  doing 
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so,  and  who  would  benefit  by  the  comforts  and  the  privileges 
of  a  free  period  of  enlightened  convalescent  treatment. 

Conscious,  however,  of  his  advanced  age  and  naturally 
failing  powers,  the  donor  of  this  proposed  organization 
declined  to  assume  the  labors  connected  with  construction, 
development  and  organization.  He  preferred  to  pursue  the 
course  of  placing  the  greater  portion  of  his  property,  as  a 
trust,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  friends,  accompanied  by  a  suitable 
deed  of  gift,  accurately  stating  his  wishes  and  fully  outlining 
the  proposed  procedure ;  the  actual  work,  however,  to  be  post- 
poned until  the  decease  of  the  donor. 

The  friends  he  selected  were  the  Honorable  Abram  R. 
Hewitt,  Edward  M.  Shepard,  William  R.  White  and  Frank 
K.  Sturgis,  all  citizens  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Shepard  proceeded  to  draw  the  deed  of  gift  and  pre- 
pared an  able,  clear  and  comprehensive  document.  Wishing 
to  be  protected  in  every  respect,  the  Legislature  was  requested 
to  pass  an  act  of  incorporation,  giving  powers  of  an  ample 
nature.  This  was  done,  and  the  funds  designated  were  given 
to  the  trustees,  and  the  Winifred  Masterson  Burke  Relief 
Foundation  came  into  being. 

The  few  men  who  met  with  the  aged  philanthropist,  and 
with  him  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  papers  prepared  and 
assumed  the  necessary  responsibility,  realized  that  a  great  deed 
had  been  done  and  that  a  great  boon  had  been  conferred 
upon  mankind.  They  realized  further  that  a  long-felt  want  was 
now  to  be  soon  supplied,  and  that  generations  to  come  would 
be  inestimably  benefited  by  the  action  thus  taken. 

By  his  will  the  residue  of  his  property  was  bequeathed 
also  to  the  Foundation.  Ultimately  this  will  was,  on  different 
occasions,  attacked,  but  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  the 
rulings  of  the  Surrogate  were  favorable,  and  the  property 
passed,  as  the  testator  wished  and  intended,  augmenting  the 
great  fund  already  given  by  the  deed  to  the  trustees. 

Years  came  and  went,  and  the  life  of  Mr.  Burke  was  pro- 
longed beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  friends  and 
physicians. 

Mr.  Hewitt  died,  and  then  Mr.  Shepard's  life  of  great 
usefulness  closed.  Other  able  and  wise  and  unselfish  men 
joined  the  two  original  trustees  and  thus  enlarged  the  board. 
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The  litigation  alluded  to  as  following  Mr.  Burke's  death 
terminated,  and  during  its  progress  for  three  years  the  fund 
augmented,  the  interest  thereof  being  carefully  reinvested  or 
safeguarded  in  the  custody  of  the  Trust  Company. 

In  the  autumn  of  191 1,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  Mr.  Burke,  a  site  was  secured  at  White  Plains  for  the 
Foundation,  by  the  purchase  of  some  sixty  acres  of  ground 
from  the  Sot  he  New  York  Hospital.  Messrs.  McKim, 

Mead  &  White  were  engaged  as  architects,  and  their  plans 
were  carefully  studied,  amended  and,  as  finally  prepared,  were 
duly  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  deed  of  gift  called  for  the  erection  of  brick  buildings, 
and  it  was  specified  that  they  must  be  plain  and  of  substantial 
construction.  Work  in  conformity  therewith  was  commenced 
in  July,  1912. 

The  labor  of  construction  and  arrangement  was  carefully 
pushed  forward,  a  proposed  system  of  administration  planned 
and  details  adjusted. 

An  Admitting  Department  was  provided  for  in  New  York 
City  by  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  brick  residence  at  No.  525 
East  57th  Street,  and  some  necessary  alterations  were  made 
therein. 

Sitting  or  waiting  rooms  were  thus  provided  for  the  pa- 
tients, likewise  a  suitable  examining  room,  while  four  bed- 
rooms were  arranged  for  the  use  of  patients  who  might  be 
here  detained  before  proceeding  to  White  Plains,  or  upon  their 
return. 

A  motor  car  omnibus  was  especially  designed,  of  unusual 
width,  and  fitted  with  dual  pneumatic  tires  and  all  arrange- 
ments for  comfort,  carrying  sixteen  or  more  adults.  The 
seats  are  so  ample  that  ill  persons  may  recline  in  case  of 
need  By  this  means  the  transportation  of  patients  from  57th 
Street  to  White  Plains  is  rendered  easy. 

The  great  work  of  construction  with  all  its  ramifications, 
the  buildings  and  equipment,  the  roads,  water  supply  and  sew- 
ers, as  well  as  the  employment  of  needful  competent  nurses 
and  assistants,  were  so  far  completed  that  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1915,  without  formality,  the  doors  of  the  Burke  Foundation 
were  opened  for  patients.  The  capacity  has  since  been  in- 
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creased,  and  now  with  its  branch  institutions  numbers  nearly 
three  hundred  beds,  giving  accommodation  to  about  six  thou- 
sand patients  during  the  year. 

The  convalescent  field,  to  which  the  Foundation  has  been 
consecrated,  has  as  yet  no  clearly  defined  outlines.  The  Foun- 
dation to  a  great  extent  is  pioneering  in  the  convalescence  of 
the  following  classes :  men  in  large  grouping,  boys  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  of  age,  colored  people,  cardiacs,  severe  sur- 
gical dressing  cases,  lung  abscesses,  drug  addictions,  certain 
forms  of  tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  and  in  the  experimental 
and  limited  reception  of  needy  persons  in  various  border-line 
nervous,  mental  and  other  conditions  that  have  been  consid- 
ered generally  inadmissible  to  such  institutions. 

Yet  it  is  within  this  convalescent  field,  and  despite  constant 
outside  influences  toward  deviation  into  other  lines  of  relief, 
that  the  Foundation  desires  to  continue  its  efforts,  finding  in  it 
broad  possibilities,  with  many  urgent  and  unappreciated  needs 
and  problems. 

Our  aim  is  to  increase  the  proportion  of  formative,  con- 
structive and  preventive  convalescence.  These  terms,  while 
not  very  definite,  apply  valuably  in  practice.  A  few  weeks  of 
pleasant  residence  given  to  a  woman  having  fair  connections 
and  support  and  no  planned  productivity  may  be  thought  of 
as  passive  convalescence.  Contrast  with  this  the  restoration 
and  replacing  in  work  of  the  family  wage-earner,  or  the  de- 
pleted mother  nearing  permanent  breakdown.  Cardiacs  hav- 
ing records  of  months  of  each  year  in  hospitals,  and  who,  by 
directed  rest,  plus  occupation-therapy,  are  upbuilt  to  enjoy 
long  periods  of  reasonable  productiveness,  furnish,  on  the  other 
hand,  good  examples  of  the  more  difficult  but  worthy  forms 
of  this  preventive  and  constructive  work. 

The  selection  of  these  patients  is  made  at  the  receiving 
house,  No.  325  East  5/th  Street,  by  a  nurse  supervisor  of  broad 
social  service  experience,  with  the  attending  physician's  advice, 
preference  being  given  to  what  may  be  called  "acute"  or 
"early"  or  "urgent"  or  "sick"  convalescence.  "Branch  hos- 
pital" work  is  thus,  in  considerable  measure,  being  entered 
upon  for  two  hundred  or  more  co-operating  organizations  and 
institutions  sending  us  patients. 
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Surgical  dressing  cases  are  freely  taken.  Wounds  heal 
more  rapidly  in  the  convalescent  home  for  various  reasons. 
Sun  treatment  may  be  given;  most  of  the  irrigations  and  ap- 
plications done;  physical-therapy  instituted  and  continued; 
the  surgeon's  co-operation  held  by  phone,  letter  or  visit ;  exer- 
cises and  occupations  started  which  toughen  and  train  and  cheer 
the  patient  for  sooner  and  surer  re-entrance  on  productive  life. 
Motor  transportation  is  successful  in  many  classes  of  fairly 
recent  operation.  One  thousand  surgical  dressings  per  month 
are  being  done ;  and  we  care  for  nephrectomy,  empyema,  mas* 
toid,  many  recent  fractures,  wounds  with  drains,  etc. 

Scant  provision  for  institutional  care  had  ever  been  made 
in  New  York  for  boys  and  girls  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  but  the  Foundation,  by  taking  over  the  women  convales- 
>m  Campbell  Cottages  (New  York  Hospital  Branch) 
helped  to  make  possible  the  establishment  there  of  a  pavilion 
for  adolescent  girl  convalescents. 

Grouped  boys  of  this  age-period  present  inherently  trying 
problems,  but  a  place  for  them  was  provided  at  Sunny  Brae, 
the  old  country  home  of  Mr.  Burke,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  with 
its  spacious  rooms,  rambling  outbuildings,  orchards,  streams, 
woods  and  a  seventy-acre  farm.  Upwards  of  seven  hundred 
boys  have  been  received  there  since  its  opening.  The  capacity 
i-  thirty-five  beds. 

From  the  outset  it  was  planned  to  attempt  here  the  diffi- 
cult phases  of  boy  convalescence,  represented  by  heart  dis- 
ease, chorea,  pleurisy,  empyema  and  the  severe  surgical  dress- 
ings, tuberculous  lesions  other  than  active  pulmonary,  depleted 
•  >ids,  pronounced  malnutritions,  anemias,  etc.,  and  to  avoid 
the  making  of  a  mere  vacation  place  for  those  only  moderately 
in  need  of  a  country  recuperation,  and  to  aim  less  for  weight 
increase  than  gains  in  blood-enrichment,  bone,  muscle  and 
posture,  manners,  courage,  and  standards,  and  in  nerve  re- 
serve. 

From  the  first  the  Foundation  recognized  the  need  of  pro- 
viding for  the  country  convalescence  of  the  colored  people  of 
New  York,  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand, 
for  whom  practically  no  convalescent  beds  have  been  avail- 
able. A  house  in  White  Plains  accommodating  fourteen  wom- 
en, and  a  cottage  for  men  has  therefore  been  provided. 
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In  convalescent  work,  as  may  readily  be  seen,  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  the  co-operation  of  hospitals  can  hardly  be 
overestimated  as  an  aid  in  determining  acceptance  of  sicker 
and  more  doubtful  applicants.  Happily,  the  New  York  hos- 
pitals have  always  stood  ready  to  take  from  us  patients  need- 
ing hospital  care,  incident  to  unfortunate  relapse  or  intercur- 
rence  of  disease.  Those  needing  the  hospital  are  usually  taken 
in  our  motor  ambulance  back  to  the  sending  institutions. 

As  part  of  our  curative  process  we  have  organized  a  play- 
therapy.  It  does  not  suffice  merely  to  provide  the  apparatus ; 
steady  direction  is  needed,  and  we  often  note  the  good  effect 
of  one  new  outdoor  game  added  to  a  narrow  life.  Its  psy- 
chology is  interesting.  Playing  a  little  baseball,  for  instance, 
even  of  a  staggery  or  dyspnoeic  kind,  seems  to  signify  recurring 
manhood  to  an  American.  Nearly  all  of  the  games  and  recre- 
ations are  represented,  especially  out-of-doors. 

We  have  also  organized  an  occupation-therapy,  in  which 
occupation  is  considered  not  chiefly  diversional,  but  remedial, 
reconstructive,  curative,  convalescent-normalizing.  It  is  not 
a  side  issue ;  it  costs ;  it  is  our  best  medicine.  It  is  prescribed, 
in  writing,  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  patients — cardiacs, 
hyperthyroids,  choreics,  all  the  border  mental  and  nerve  folks, 
the  inherently  restless,  all  long  stayers,  the  temperamentally 
difficult,  the  quitters,  the  pampered,  the  disheartened. 

Various  cement  workings,  basketry,  sewing  and  fancy 
work,  artificial  flower  making,  looms,  carpentry  and  repairs, 
cobbling,  painting,  tailoring,  grounds-care,  farming  and  gar- 
dening (especially  at  the  Boys'  Branch),  assistance  in  our 
offices  and  library,  entertainment  and  policing — these  are  the 
main  lines.  About  one-fourth  of  the  patients  are  in  prescribed 
occupation  at  all  times;  and  these  are,  with  rare  exceptions, 
heartily  desirous  of  continuing  it.  Much  of  the  work  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  patients'  rooms  and  cottages  and  out-of-doors. 
The  hours  are  carefully  graduated  and  limited. 

Results  of  the  work-cure,  plus  mental-therapy,  in  selected 
cases  are  not  so  vague  and  unmeasurable  as  thought.  They 
are  in  most  instances  definite  and  remarkably  good.  We  have 
records  of  these  people  moulded  back  into  normal  living.  We 
are  knowing  that  they  were  usually  not  lazy — only  misled, 
mismanaged,  misenvironed. 
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Among  the  greatest  and  roost  battling  problems 
by  the  Foundation  was  that  of  cardiac  convalescence  and  re- 
habilitation, and  it  therefore  lent  its  aid  in  the  inauguration 
of  the  Trade  School  for  Cardiac  Convalescents.  The  con- 
valescing and  trade  teaching  branch  of  this  organization  was 
removed  from  Sharon,  Conn.,  to  a  cottage  in  the  White  Plains 
Institution  soon  after  the  opening. 

An  Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Heart 
Disease  has  since  been  established  in  New  York,  to  serve  as  a 
centralizing  bureau  of  information,  study  and  occupational  aid 
in  this  now  roost  difficult  and  pressing  of  health-economic 
problems. 

Regular  convalescence  of  cardiacs  meanwhile  goes  on  in- 
creasingly in  the  Foundation.  Over  seven  hundred  have  been 
cared  for.  Selections  are  carefully  made,  mainly  by  the  car- 
diac classes  connected  with  the  larger  hospitals;  many  are  of 
necessity  refused  admission.  Failures  occur;  methods  and 
results  are  partially  undetermined.  Highly  specialized  selec- 
tion, graduated  occupation-therapy,  fairly  long  stay,  with  a 
close  linking  of  home  "follow"  to  appropriate  occupation — 
this  cycle,  with  occasional  rests,  indicates  one  succeeding  line 
of  progress  at  present. 

But  youth  is  undoubtedly  the  main  field  of  opportunity  in 
heart  disease.  One  hundred  and  thirty  cardiacs  between  ten 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  have  given  most  uniformly  good  re- 
sults in  our  Boys'  Branch,  with  an  average  stay  of  seven  to 
eight  weeks,  in  gradually  increased  outdoor  occupation  and 
the  general  recreational  activity  leading  up,  almost  automat- 
ically, to  perhaps  two-thirds  normal  participation  in  baseball 
and  the  varied  boy-sports,  a  record  considered  as  a  notable 
contribution  to  cardiac- therapy. 

Persons  with  definitely  chronic  conditions  are  usually  con- 
sidered ineligible  to  convalescent  homes.  But  the  border-lines 
are  ever  vague,  and  many  chronics  find  proper  place  in  our 
temporary  care.  Those  who  can  be  returned  to  even  short 
periods  of  a  fairly  productive  life  seem  to  deserve  the  oppor- 
tunity. This  consideration  has  become  the  governing  one  in 
deciding  admissions  in  this  broad  class  (which  includes  most 
of  the  cardiacs,  for  example),  and  the  work  "chronic"  is  well- 
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nigh  set  aside.  Keeping  subnormal  people  at  reasonable, 
though  limited,  production  seems  a  most  worthy  function. 

Our  experience  has  shown  us  that  nothing  else  known  to 
medicine  equals  the  effects  of  a  fitting  vacation.  Weight  and 

ngth  gains,  blood  enrichment,  and  the  storage  of  nerve  and 
other  reserves  would  be  thought  miraculous  if  brought  about 
by  less  homely  and  natural  means.  Though  a  majority  prob- 
ably of  American  vacations  are  partial  failures  or  worse,  here 
remains  a  great  medical  fact — and  quite  underappreciated. 
Medical  teaching  essentially  ignores  it.  Vacationing  will  yet 
be  given  more  scientific  direction.  On  this  solid  foundation 
of  truth  the  convalescent  institution  basically  rests. 

Taking,  then,  the  most  effective  restorative  agency  known, 
the  Foundation  adapts  it  to  the  half-sick,  the  handicapped  and 
subnormal,  the  failing,  the  depressed.  The  patient  goes  under 
the  expert  in  vacationing — conditioning  for  daily  life.  Sleep, 
exercise,  rest,  feeding,  amusements,  diversional  and  harden- 
ing occupations,  companionships,  care  of  minor  ills,  dentistry, 
mental  and  moral  slants,  home  betterments  at  the  same  time, 
and  future  employment  are  all  studied  and  adjusted  to  the  in- 
dividual (placed  free  from  money  worry),  and  the  results  are 
inevitably  and  inspiringly  good.  A  successful  convalescence 
sends  the  person  away  with  the  glowing  eye  of  the  ten-year- 
old,  "the  Burke  Foundation  eye/'  the  social  workers  have  come 
to  call  ours ;  or  the  "Burke  Foundation  face" — smoothed,  smil- 
ing, courageous. 

What  precisely,  then,  is  the  product  of  these  institutions 
and  of  this  rather  large  expenditure  per  person?  First  in 
numbers,  of  course,  the  speedier  and  complete  recuperations 
of  those  who  have  been  acutely  ill.  (And  it  should  be  here 
said  that  the  lasting  qualities  of  this  standard  convalescence 
are  well  known  to  those  in  the  work — and  form  important  jus- 
tification). Then  comes  the  newer  long-term  and  more  test- 
ing phases,  giving  (ever  with  a  small  percentage  of  failures) 
end-results,  which  may  be  indicated  as  follows:  cardiacs  who 
have  been  much  in  hospitals  and  dependence  strengthened  to 
maintain  fairly  steady  occupation  (cardiac  youth  especially 
successful  and  economically  important) ;  early  nervous  and 
mental  border-liners  of  many  kinds  turned  back,  by  occupation- 
al and  mental-therapy  principally,  to  fair  livability  and  content ; 
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drug  ad-  ccial  treatment,  likewise  built  up  to  a 

point  of  hopeful  retrial ;  rheumatics  in  limited  selection  given 
long  terms,  particularly  for  their  heart's  sake,  and  at  last  sufli- 
ly  toughened  for  competition  by  graduated  play  and  work ; 
chorcics,  especially  if  young  and  in  first  attacks,  discharged 
am  \veeks,  and  recurrences  diminished;  vari- 

ous subnormal  youths  sent  forward  with  weight,  blood,  nerve, 
posture,  and  character  and  educational  additions  that  are 
mainly  permanent ;  protracted  surgical  dressing  cases  in  large 
numbers  carried  to  earlier  and  more  solid  healing  plus  harden- 
ing for  work;  operation  avoided  in  some  selected  acute  in- 
flammations; hyperthyroidism  afforded  long  rest  plus  nerve 
and  heart  training  with  notably  worthy  results ;  non-pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  quiescent  pulmonary  and  the  pre-tuberculous 
periodically  reinforced  for  their  hard  and  continued  battle; 
pleurisies  given  special  long  upbuilding ;  and  finally,  a  steadily 
casing  output  of  those  purely  preventive  and  holding  re- 
cuperations— those  are  some  of  the  better  and  more  difficult 
things  now  being  done  in  convalescent  institutions ;  and  many 
extensions  are  in  prospect. 

Much  of  the  medical  portion  of  this  article  is  taken  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Foundation,  1916. 


MEETING  THE  MENTALLY  SICK  HALF  WAY 

BY  GEORGE  A.    HASTINGS 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MENTAL  HYGIENE 
NEW  YORK  STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION 

The  most  vital  activity  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion during  the  past  year,  according  to  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  its 
secretary,  has  been  the  work  of  the  Association's  Mental  Hy- 
giene Committee  in  furthering  the  establishment  of  free  men- 
tal dispensaries  in  connection  with  the  State  hospitals  for 
mental  diseases. 

The  State  had  already,  at  a  recent  date,  made  possible  the 
voluntary  admission  of  mentally  sick  people  (formerly  called 
the  "insane")  to  the  State  hospitals.  This  replaces  in  many 
instances  the  old  legal  procedure  of  commitment  with  its  red 
tape  and  often  humiliating  publicity.  Within  the  past  year 
the  State  has  taken  another  forward  step  by  establishing  in 
connection  with  the  State  hospitals,  free  dispensaries  to  pro- 
vide early  diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment  for  the  mentally 
sick,  especially  those  in  the  early  stages. 

The  State  of  New  York,  since  the  establishment,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  of  a  system  of  State  care  of  its  mentally 
sick,  has  developed  a  system  of  institutions  remarkable  for 
their  efficiency,  and  high  standards  of  treatment.  During  the 
process  of  development,  however,  the  State  authorities  having 
to  do  with  provision  for  the  mentally  ill,  became  convinced 
that  their  full  duty  could  never  be  accomplished  merely  by 
the  indefinite  construction  of  new  institutions  to  house  patients 
already  desperately  ill.  They  began  asking  themselves: 
"Are  we  meeting  the  mentally  sick  half  way?  Or  are  we 
waiting  until  they  come  into  the  hospitals  after  a  delay  that 
has  made  the  prospect  of  cure  more  remote  and  the  process 
long  and  expensive?" 

As  a  result  of  this  honest  questioning  and  the  information 
\vhich  from  time  to  time  was  brought  to  their  attention,  the 
authorities  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  real  need 
of  prevention — of  organized,  State-wide,  persistent  effort  to 
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find  persons,  when  they  were  beginning  to  get  sick  mentally, 
and  to  see  that  something  was  done  for  them,  and  done  in 

time. 

Of  course,  during  the  past  fifty  years  the  ideal  of  treating 
the  insane  had  been  coming  closer  to  that  of  caring  for  the 
physically  sick  in  the  general  hospitals;  almshouse  and  jail 
care  had  been  giving  way  to  hospital  treatment;  for  the  idle- 
ness, degradation,  neglect  and  physical  restraint  of  the  penal 
and  pauper  institutions  were  being  substituted  a  high  grade 
medical  care  and  nursing,  hydro-therapy,  recreations,  occupa- 
tions, and  comfortable  and  humane  housing. 

But  another  important  step  had  to  be  taken.  The  out- 
patient department,  which  had  contributed  so  much  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  general  hospital,  had  to  be  made  as  inherently 
a  part  of  the  State  hospital  as  of  the  general  hospital,  before 
the  State  institution  could  measure  up  to  its  full  opportunity 
in  caring  for  the  mentally  sick  and  preventing  mental  disease 
developing  into  serious  or  hopeless  stages.  The  very  change 
of  name  from  asylum  to  hospital  made  during  recent  years 
implied  that  the  insane  hospitals  should  have  a  department 
for  out-patients. 

Not  every  person  physically  sick  needs  to  go  into  a  hos- 
pital, and  there  are  certain  classes  of  people  with  mild  forms 
of  mental  trouble,  or  in  the  early  stages  of  forms  which  may 
become  serious,  who  do  not  need  actual  hospital  residence, 
but  who  do  need  expert  advice  and  treatment.  It  is  for  such 
cases  that  the  State  hospitals  of  New  York  are  now  provid- 
ing dispensaries  with  social  workers  attached,  and  are  mak- 
ing an  earnest  effort  to  meet  the  mentally  sick  half  way. 
The  hospitals,  in  other  words,  are  pushing  out  into  the  com- 
munities, assuming  a  considerable  degree  of  responsibility 
for  the  mental  health  of  people  in  their  districts,  and  are  be- 
coming centers  of  health,  as  well  as  places  for  high-class  care 
and  treatment.  The  hospital  and  the  patient  are  meeting  at 
a  half-way  house — the  mental  dispensary  or  clinic. 

This  system  of  out-patient  clinics  came  about  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

For  more  than  forty  Tears  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 

on  has  been  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  insane  in 

New  York.     In  1906,  co-operating  with  the  Manhattan  State 
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Hospital,  it  instituted  after-care  of  paroled  and  convalescing 
patients.  As  an  outgrowth  of  that  after-care  work  there  was 
organized  in  1910  a  Mental  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociation to  carry  on  a  State-wide  campaign  for  the  prevention 
of  insanity,  and  for  securing  earlier  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
mental  disease,  under  State  auspices,  if  possible. 

Soon  after  the  campaign  of  prevention  started,  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  the  State  of  New  York  to  establish  out-patient 
clinics  for  free  diagnosis,  advice  and  treatment  in  cases  of 
early  mental  disorder.  Such  attempts  were  not  immediately 
successful.  Public  ignorance,  official  apathy,  and  lack  of 
funds  all  stood  in  the  way. 

While  working  hard  to  overcome  these  obstacles,  the  com- 
mittee also  decided  to  approach  the  task  from  a  different 
angle,  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  State  what  could  actually  be 
done  in  the  kind  of  a  clinic  or  dispensary  which  it  was  asking 
the  State  to  establish.  Accordingly,  with  the  aid  of  physi- 
cians from  two  of  the  State  hospitals,  they  opened  a  clinic 
on  the  Lower  East  Side  in  New  York  City.  The  need  of  such 
an  institution  was  almost  immediately  shown  by  the  use  made 
of  its  facilities.  Trained  social  workers  co-operated  with  the 
clinic  physicians.  The  existence  and  purposes  of  the  clinic 
were  made  known  to  the  general  public,  social  agencies,  pro- 
bation officers,  clergymen,  physicians  and  others  throughout 
the  city.  Growth  was  rapid.  In  a  short  time  the  clinic  was 
moved  to  Cornell  University  Medical  College  and  incorporated 
into  the  Department  of  Psychopathology.  To-day  the  clinic 
has  a  record  of  having  assisted  more  than  1,900  persons  to 
medical  treatment  or  social  readjustment. 

This  demonstration  and  the  educational  campaign  which 
was  being  carried  on  by  the  Committee  in  the  meantime  were 
arousing  interest  in  State  effort  along  this  line.  In  1913  the 
New  York  Legislature  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee, 
passed  a  law  authorizing  each  of  the  State  hospitals  to  estab- 
lish an  out-patient  department,  assign  a  physician  to  it  and 
employ  a  social  worker  or  field  agent.  This  law  has  been 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Salmon  as  the  most  important  law  in  be- 
half of  the  insane  passed  in  a  generation. 

For  several  reasons,  particularly  lack  of  funds,  the  State 
hospitals  were  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the  new  law. 
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irmly  only  three  of  the  thirteen  institutions  had 
a  paid  social  worker,  and  only  eight  free  dispensaries  had 
been  established  where  patients  could  be  seen  on  stated  days 
and  at  stated  ho 

The  number  is  now  growing.  A  total  of  fourteen  addi- 
tional clinics  located  sometimes  at  State  hospitals,  sometimes 
in  general  hospitals  or  other  suitable  places  in  nearby  com- 
munities, have  now  been  put  in  operation  under  a  regular 
schedule,  making  a  total  of  twenty-two.  They  are  located 
in  Xew  York  City,  Ogdensburgh,  Malone,  Watertown,  Roch- 
ester, Yonkers,  Poughkct  •  rkskill,  Buffalo,  Binghamton, 
Jamestown,  Salamanca,  Dunkirk,  Brooklyn,  Olean,  Middle- 
town,  Kingston  and  Mt.  Vernon. 

Governor  Charles  S.  Whitman,  of  New  York,  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  early  discovery  and  treatment  of  men- 
tal diseases,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  active  interest  and 
support,  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Hospital  Commission, 
that  the  system  of  out-patient  departments  of  the  New  York 
State  hospitals  has  been  extended  and  made  efficient.  Gov- 
ernor Whitman  lent  his  influence  to  furthering  the  establish- 
ment of  dispensaries  in  connection  with  all  the  hospitals,  en- 
larging the  activities  of  those  already  started,  and  employing 
a  field  worker  in  connection  with  each  of  the  hospitals.  At  a 
conference  between  the  Governor,  members  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital Commission  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Committee  it  was  decided  to  proceed  along  the  lines 
and  to  the  extent  contemplated  in  the  new  clinic  law  of  1913, 
the  Governor  asked  the  help  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Com- 
mittee in  establishing  and  supervising  the  dispensaries. 

The  work  of  establishing  such  dispensaries  had,  however, 
only  begun.  People  generally  did  not  understand  what  the 
new  scheme  was  all  about ;  what  it  was  intended  to  accom- 
plish, or  how  it  was  proposed  to  go  about  it.  The  Committee 
prepared  a  statement  about  the  project,  worded  plainly  and 
without  technical  terms  so  that  the  man  in  the  street  could 
read  and  understand.  This  was  shown  to  the  Governor,  his 
approval  and  indorsement  secured,  and  it  was  sent  to  every 
newspaper  in  the  State  of  New  York.  This  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  educational  campaign  regarding  clinics. 
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Patients  did  not  come  immediately.  It  was  necessary 
to  explain  to  the  public  that  a  mental  dispensary  was  a  reg- 
ularly appointed  place  where  anybody  might  come  on  a  speci- 
fied day  and  hour  for  free  consultation,  advice  and  treatment 
by  a  mental  specialist  from  a  State  hospital ;  that  the  specialist 
would  examine  all  who  came,  and  advise  with  them  and  their 
relatives  and  often  with  the  family  physician. 

When  the  first  new  dispensary  was  established  last  winter 
in  the  general  hospital  in  the  little  village  of  Malone,  Frank- 
lin County,  an  assistant  physician  from  St.  Lawrence  State 
Hospital  was  in  attendance.  On  the  appointed  morning  the 
specialist  appeared  at  the  clinic — and  he  was  the  only  person 
who  did  appear!  There  was  not  a  patient.  It  was  evident 
that  greater  newspaper  publicity  was  needed  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  existence  of  such  a  clinic.  To  advertise  the 
Watertown  Dispensary,  opened  a  little  later,  seven  hundred 
circular  letters  were  therefore  sent  to  physicians,  clergymen, 
social  workers  and  prominent  residents  throughout  the  county. 
Two  articles  fully  explaining  the  project  were  supplied  to  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  county.  In  this  publicity  the  purposes 
of  the  clinic  were  fully  explained,  and  information  as  to  the 
hours,  place,  name  of  the  physician,  etc.,  was  given.  In  addi- 
tion, a  public  meeting  and  exhibit  on  mental  hygiene  was 
held  in  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the  night  before  the  clinic.  Pop- 
ular addresses  were  given  by  the  clinic  physician  and  by  the 
writer.  The  local  newspapers  gave  extensive  reports  of  the 
meeting,  copies  of  both  addresses  having  been  furnished  them 
in  advance.  The  following  day  a  clinic  session  was  held  in 
the  City  Hospital  and  eleven  patients  attended.  The  next  day 
the  clinic  was  in  the  Sisters'  Hospital,  and  the  attendance  was 
thirty-one.  There  were  more  patients  than  the  doctor  could 
examine  in  the  scheduled  hours,  and  he  devoted  all  the  after- 
noon and  part  of  the  evening  to  examinations. 

When  a  new  clinic  was  established  in  the  Williamsburgh 
General  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  thirty-four  hundred  circular 
letters  were  sent  to  clergymen,  physicians,  and  social  agencies 
in  Brooklyn,  and  articles  were  furnished  to  seventy  newspapers 
in  four  counties.  The  result  of  the  publicity  was  the  remark- 
able attendance  of  eighty  persons  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  clinic,  only  one  of  whom  proved  committable.  The  subse- 
quent attendance  has  averaged  between  twenty  and  twenty-five. 
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And  so  it  has  gone  in  connection  with  other  clinics  estab- 
lished one  after  another  throughout  the  State.  Generous  pub- 

v  has  been  necessary  to  interpret  the  aims  and  methods 
of  the  clinics  and  to  make  them  effective.  In  the  newi 


articles  and  the  circular  letters  an  invitation  to  attend  the 

;c  is  extended  to  all  persons  who  feel  depressed,  nervous 
or  worried  or  who  have  lost  some  of  their  interest  and  zest 
in  life  and  its  daily  duties.  Individuals  who  feel  that  life  is 
becoming  too  hard  for  them;  who  find  themselves  without 
the  normal  desire  to  associate  with  other  people;  who  think 
they  are  misunderstood,  slighted  or  shunned  by  their  friends 
—these  and  many  others  are  told  that  they  will  find  help  in 
a  frank  talk  with  a  mental  specialist.  Persons  who  think  that 
the  world  is  against  them,  who  sleep  poorly  and  have  numer- 
ous nervous  symptoms  undoubtedly  benefit  by  seeing  a  spc- 

^t  who  understands  the  mental  factors  of  their  case. 

It  is  further  explained  that  persons  suffering  from  mental 
disease  in  its  early  forms  are  often  misjudged  by  members 
of  their  family  and  friends  because  the  real  nature  and  source 
of  their  trouble  is  not  recognized.  Without  treatment  their 
condition  becomes  worse,  and  many  are  in  State  hospitals  to- 
day who  might  have  avoided  such  confinement  by  early  atten- 
tion to  their  difficulties.  The  dispensary  provides  means  to 
detect  the  early  symptoms,  understand  the  causes  and  sec  that 
medical  and  social  steps  are  taken  to  remedy  the  conditions. 

To  these  dispensaries  come  such  people  as  the  abnormally 
irritable  individual,  the  excessive  worrier,  the  boy  or  girl  who 
is  developing  peculiarities  of  behavior,  the  hysterical  case  or 
the  victim  of  some  other  neurosis,  the  hard  drinker,  and  other 
types  who  exist  in  every  community. 

A  child  will  be  brought  by  the  mother  whose  intuition 
has  told  her  that  he  is  "different"  from  the  others.  A  man 
will  come  who  has  found  his  customary  work  grown  difficult, 
and  who  is  conscious  of  a  loss  of  memory;  also  a  youth  who 
fears  that  he  is  hopelessly  entangled  in  some  sexual  difficulty. 
but  thinks  there  is  a  possibility  that  some  good  "mind  doctor" 
might  help  him  find  a  way  out.  An  anxious  wife  will  come 
to  inquire  about  a  man  who  "has  always  been  a  good  hu<- 
band,  although  he  drinks  a  bit,"  but  lately  has  become  irri- 
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table  and  suspicious,  and  has  lost  four  jobs  because  "people 
are  against  him."  The  brother  of  a  patient  in  a  State  hos- 
pital will  come  to  inquire  if  it  is  certain  he  will  become  in 
because  his  brother  did.  A  patient  on  parole  from  the  hos- 
pital will  benefit  by  a  visit  to  the  clinic  and  will  give  the  physi- 
cian an  opportunity  to  see  how  he  is  getting  along  and  to  make 
suggestions  to  prevent  recurrence  of  his  trouble. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  people  coming  for  consultation  and 
treatment  for  mental  disorders  nearly  as  frankly  and  naturally 
as  they  would  in  case  of  physical  illness.  It  indicates  that  the 
public  attitude  toward  insanity  and  the  institutions  for 
treatment  is  slowly  but  surely  changing  for  the  better.  It  is 
no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  curse  and  a  crime,  but  as  a  disease 
—and  a  disease  for  which  to  seek  treatment  as  would  be  done 
in  any  physical  illness.  In  many  instances  the  breakdown  can 
be  prevented  or  deferred,  and  if  the  disorder  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  inevitably  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  patient 
into  a  State  hospital,  this  can  be  learned  in  time  and  the  step 
taken  before  the  occurrence  of  tragedies  such  as  startle  com- 
munities from  time  to  time. 

It  is  inspiring  to  see  the  New  York  State  hospitals,  which 
have  a  total  population  of  more  than  thirty-three  thousand 
patients  and  constitute  the  greatest  curative  undertaking  in 
the  world,  pushing  out  into  the  communities  in  their  important 
preventive  work.  The  hospitals  are  now  seeking  out  the  per- 
sons who  are  suffering  from  milder  forms  of  mental  disorder 
and  can  be  effectively  treated  in  their  homes  or  dispensaries; 
paroling  convalescing  patients  to  be  looked  after  by  their  social 
workers,  and,  in  general,  extending  into  the  various  commu- 
nities the  skilled  care,  diagnosis  and  treatment  heretofore 
possible  only  inside  the  hospitals.  All  this  is  lifting  the  State 
hospitals  out  of  their  isolation,  connecting  them  up  with 
everyday  life  and  making  them  more  useful  to  the  community. 

The  attendance  at  the  various  clinics  has  been  most  en- 
couraging. The  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  had  an  attend- 
ance of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  patients  at  five  clinics 
in  Malone  and  Watertown.  In  six  months  the  three  clinics  in 
Brooklyn  had  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  patients. 

A  most  important  phase  of  the  out-patient  department 
work  is  the  part  played  by  the  social  worker  or  field  agent. 
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Such  a  worker  is  indispensable  as  an  assistant  to  the  physician 
in  receiving  the  patients,  keeping  records  and  visiting  the 
homes  to  see  that  the  doctor's  orders  and  recommendations 
are  carried  out,  and  also  in  seeing  that  the  family  are  made  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  patient's  illness  and  are  induced 
to  co-operate.  In  cases  of  paroled  or  discharged  patients  they 
the  homes  to  see  that  conditions  are  satisfactory  for  the 
patient's  return  and  are  made  such  as  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  trouble. 

The  field  agent's  work  with  paroled  and  discharged  pa- 
tients is  very  important.  In  New  York  State  a  patient  on 
parole  saves  the  State  about  $210  a  year  for  maintenance,  in 
addition  to  making  room  for  another  patient  in  the  already 
over-crowded  hospitals.  Last  year  $530,000  in  maintenance 
charges  and  cost  of  new  construction  was  saved  through  ex- 
on  of  the  parole  system.  With  more  social  workers  to 
keep  closer  track  of  patients  outside  of  the  hospitals,  more  of 
them  can  be  safely  paroled  and  complete  the  period  of  con- 
valescence in  their  own  homes.  The  short-sightedness  of  dis- 
charging patients  from  the  hospitals  without  oversight  over 
their  subsequent  mode  of  life  is  obvious.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  convalescing  patients  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
get  the  helping  hand  instead  of  the  cold  shoulder  when  they 
return  to  their  homes  from  the  sheltering  institution  and  seek 
to  re-establish  themselves  in  the  surroundings  and  employ- 
ment of  everyday  life  in  the  outside  world. 

"The  State  Hospital,"  as  Dr.  Chapman  says,  "is  taking  care 
— and  good  care — of  a  large  number  of  wrecked  lives.  We 
are  rebuilding  some  of  them  very  successfully.  But  I  think 
\\e  will  reach  our  greatest  value  when  we  have  gained  the 
confidence  and  understanding  of  the  district  the  hospital  serves 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  intelligent  lawyer  or  clergyman  or 
farmer  or  carpenter  or  laborer  will  come  to  us  and  tell  us 
of  certain  new  and  annoying  or  disconcerting  trait-,  habits  or 
symptoms  or  lines  of  thought,  or  what  not,  developing  in  him- 
self or  in  members  of  his  family  and  ask  our  advice  regard- 
ing them.  It  is  in  this  direction,  I  believe,  we  are  tending, 
and  it  is  there,  in  the  early  recognition  and  treatment  of  men- 
tal troublo.  that  the  hospital  is  going  to  find  its  greatest  sphere 
of  usefulne> 


THE  BIG  BROTHERS 

BY  ERNEST  K.  COULTER 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  BIG  BROTHER  MOVEMENT,  AND  AUTHOR 
OF  "THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SHADOW" 

The  Big  Brother  Movement  is  based  on  the  simplest  and 
most  fundamental  principle  of  human  brotherhood — that  the 
best  way  to  help  the  neighbor  is  to  help  him  to  help  himself. 
It  is  not  a  charity  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term. 
For,  unfortunately,  in  so  many  of  our  latter  day  so-called 
philanthropies  the  handing  out  of  a  hod  of  coal,  a  basket  of 
groceries  or  a  five-dollar  note  is  called  charity.  At  best,  these 
things  are  but  puny  palliatives,  and  do  not  go  to  the  root  of 
the  trouble,  no  matter  how  worthy  the  intentions  of  the  giver. 
It  is  often  doubtful  whether  they  work  for  the  upbuilding  of 
self-respect  and  character  in  the  so-called  beneficiary. 

The  Big  Brother  Movement  is  the  giving  of  heart,  head 
and  a  practical  kind  of  help  that  enables  the  little  brother  to 
shake  off  the  shackles  of  a  wretched  environment;  aids  him 
to  get  on  his  feet ;  to  make  a  way  for  himself ;  to  repay  by  his 
conduct  and  service  such  financial  or  material  aid  as  he  may 
have  received.  There  is  thus  developed  in  him  that  most  im- 
portant element  in  character  building — self-respect.  A  re- 
markable feature  about  the  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  work 
—for  -there  are  Big  Sisters  who  are  doing  just  as  effective 
work  for  their  less  fortunate  little  neighbors — is  that  it  makes 
the  man  or  the  woman  who  engages  in  it  a  bigger,  broader, 
better  citizen.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  who  is  really 
doing  his  share  in  this  work  to-day  who  does  not  say  that  he 
has  profited  more  by  it  than  the  child  who  has  been  helped. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Big  Brother  idea,  which 
has  been  taken  up  in  ninety-six  cities  in  this  country,  came  as 
the  result  of  long  and  earnest  thought  given  to  the  problem 
of  how  best  to  help  children  who  were  the  victims  of  bad  en- 
vironment, or  whether  the  idea  had  in  it  something  of  an  in- 
spiration. During  the  autumn  of  1904  the  writer  was  asked 
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to  address  the  men's  club  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
of  New  York,  and  tell  them  something  of  the  conditions  which 
brought  children  into  conflict  with  the  law.  At  that  time  the 

cr  was  the  Gerk  of  the  Children's  Court.  Each  year  he 
saw  pass  before  that  tribunal  a  great  pathetic  procession  of 
ten  thousand  children,  charged  with  all  sorts  of  offenses.  The 
value  of  the  individual  interest  and  touch  had  time  and  time 
again  been  demonstrated  to  him  when  he  asked  some  of  his 
friends  to  take  that  individual  interest  in  boys  brought  into 
court  chiefly  as  a  result  of  bad  surroundings.  The  lesson* 
tiiat  life  is  correspondence  with  environment,  was  impressed  on 
him  early  in  his  court  experience.  In  other  words,  he  soon 
came  to  see  that  almost  any  man  or  woman  who  had  been 
forced  to  live  in  the  same  conditions  from  which  these  children 
came  would  have  been  overwhelmed.  He  saw,  too,  that  no  one 
deserved  any  special  credit  for  being  what  he  was,  unless  he 
had  overcome  tremendous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  bad  environ- 
ment. Most  of  us  are  creatures  of  environment.  He  told  the 
men  in  the  club  that  night  these  things,  he  gave  them  that 
definition  of  a  friend  which,  perhaps,  best  sums  it  up:  "A 
friend  is  a  feller  what  knows  all  about  yer  an*  likes  yer  jest 
the  same."  He  spoke  of  the  thousands  of  boys  each  of  whom 
needed  a  friend,  and  who  could  be  saved  to  useful  citizenship 
by  being  made  to  feel  that  there  was  someone  who  really  cared 

•her  he  got  on  or  not,  and  who  was  willing  to  give  him 
friendly  help  and  advice.  This  was  not  to  be  in  the  way  of 
platitude  but  rather  by  suggestion.  No  one  judge,  nor 
hundred  probation  officers,  had  there  been  any  such  number, 
could  indefinitely  follow  up  all  the  cases  that  came  before 
the  court.  If  one  man  of  good  will,  however,  would  take  a 
friendly  interest  in  one  boy  it  would  mean,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  that  the  boy  would  become  a  helper  instead  of  a 
parasite  in  the  community. 

It  happened  that  this  particular  club  had  been  organized 
"to  study  civic  betterment."  The  writer  suggested  that  if  the 
club  could  not  do  more,  it  would  at  least  be  doing  something 
for  civic  betterment  if  it  helped  one  boy  in  the  way  he  had 
suggested. 

They  were  splendid,  red-blooded  men,  who  wanted  to  do 
and  were  only  waiting  for  someone  to  point  out  the  way.  The 
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idea  appealed  to  them.  Soon  forty  men  were  calling  on  and 
were  showing  a  friendly  interest  in  forty  boys  who  had  never 
had  any  of  the  things  that  God  intended  for  every  child's  her- 
itage. Their  visits  took  them  into  cellars  and  into  tenements. 
They  had  read  about  poverty,  but  they  had  never  seen  it  face 
to  face.  It  was  a  revelation  to  these  men,  most  of  whom 
had  luxurious  homes.  It  gave  them  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  less  fortunate  neighbor  which  they  had  never  had  be- 
fore. It  was  good  for  the  boys,  of  course,  but  even  better  for 
the  men.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  made  mistakes  at  first,  but 
not  many,  for  they  soon  learned  to  combine  heart  and  head 
in  their  work. 

It  was  the  writer's  privilege  recently  to  address  the  con- 
gregation in  the  Middle  West  of  the  man  who  had  been  the 
Assistant  Pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York  twelve  years  ago,  and  who,  perhaps,  was  the  first  Big 
Brother  to  go  into  one  of  those  homes.  The  man  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Britan.  He  told  his  people  that  the  big- 
gest act  of  his  ministry  was  done  on  the  day  when  he  went 
down  the  rickety  steps  into  the  Hell's  Kitchen  tenement  to 
visit  the  boy,  Emil.  That  boy  had  started  to  run  away  when 
he  saw  the  minister's  legs  coming  down  the  steps,  thinking  it 
was  the  "hookey  cop,"  but  he  had  returned  to  the  mother  he 
thought  was  dying  and  whom  he  had  been  nursing.  The  boy 
had  been  a  truant  from  school.  As  a  result  of  that  visit  the 
entire  family  was  saved.  This  was  one  of  the  beginning  inci- 
dents in  a  work  that  has  spread  not  only  all  over  the  coun- 
try but  into  foreign  lands. 

There  are  now  eleven  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  organiza- 
tions in  Greater  New  York  alone.  Mrs.  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt  started  the  Big  Sister  work  in  1911.  With  her  broad 
vision  and  great  heart  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  saw  that,  if  the  right 
person  took  hold,  just  as  much  could  be  done  for  a  girl  who 
had  come  into  conflict  with  the  law  as  for  the  boy.  There 
had  been  a  reluctance,  perhaps,  upon  the  part  of  some  women 
before  that  to  take  up  the  cases  of  girls  who  came  into  court 
under  most  distressing  circumstances.  That  attitude,  it  is 
good  to  record,  is  rapidly  changing.  The  Big  Sisters  of  all 
religions  have  been  able  to  be  of  tremendous  help  in  the  cases 
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of  the  other  smaller  children  in  the  homes  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  older  K 

I  not  to  be  understood  from  this  that  the  Big  Brother 
and  Big  Sister  work  is  by  any  means  confined  to  cases  that 
come  into  the  Children's  Courts,  or  that  the  activities  there 
encroach  in  any  way  on  the  splendid  work  being  done  by  the 
probation  officers.  The  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  co- 
operate with  the  probation  officers,  often  taking  up  cases  which 
they  can  no  longer  handle,  and  again,  many  cases  that  could 

properly  come  under  their  jurisdiction.  More  and  more 
cases  are  coming  from  sources  outside  of  the  courts.  In  other 
words,  the  preventive  side  of  the  work  is  rapidly  growing. 
More  emphasis  is  constantly  being  placed  on  this.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  work  should  be  confined  to  the  courts. 

There  are  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  never 
been  arraigned  who  need  this  sort  of  attention  just  as  much 
or  more  than  those  who  have  come  into  court.  The  names 
of  children  who  would  profit  by  friendly  individual  interest  of 
Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  come  from  many  sources :  from 
individuals,  from  the  boys  and  girls  themselves,  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  churches,  societies  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children  and  various  organizations.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  have  taken  up  the  Big  Brother  plan  in  their  own  way 
and  are  aiding  poor  boys  all  over  the  country.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  in  the  country  to-day  who  are  doing 
Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  work.  Some  of  the  boys  who 
were  among  the  original  little  brothers  have  now  taken  a  place 
in  the  community  where  they  are  now  Big  Brothering  young- 
sters who  need  it.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  of  all  the 
men  who  have  active  cases  in  the  original  Big  Brother  Move- 
ment only  a#  per  cent,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  R.  C 
Sheldon,  General  Secretary,  failed  in  the  past  month  to  report 
in  detail  regarding  their  boys. 

The  Big  Brother  is  chosen  according  to  personal  character- 

S  religious  faith  and  geographical  proximity  to  his  little 
brother.  The  man  and  boy  are  brought  together  and  intro- 
duced either  at  the  Big  Brothers'  office  at  No.  200  Fifth 
Avenue  or  the  boy's  home.  The  new-found  friend  is  then  in 
a  position  to  visit  the  boy's  home,  make  the  acquaintance  of 
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the  parents,  and  plan  the  work  to  be  done.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Big  Brother  has  received  from  the  office  of  the  secretary 
a  transcript  of  the  data  regarding  the  boy  and  a  number  of 
helpful  suggestions.  The  first  report  from  the  Big  Brother 
is  due  in  two  weeks  after  assignment,  and  bears  especially 
on  the  boy's  physical  and  mental  equipment  and  environment. 
The  Big  Brother  is  urged  to  study  the  boy's  characteristics 
and  to  direct  him  along  the  lines  of  mental  development  and 
the  vocation  that  would  seem  to  have  the  best  future  for  him. 

There  are  many  splendid  young  men  that  the  writer  meets 
in  the  streets  to-day  who,  ten  years  ago,  were  children  in  the 
shadow,  and  so  handicapped  that  there  would  have  been  noth- 
ing ahead  for  them  but  a  life  of  criminality  or  pauperism  had 
not  some  man  with  the  right  vision  and  head  taken  hold.  It 
is  found  that  usually  the  busiest  and  most  successful  man  is 
the  best  Big  Brother.  George  Gordon  Battle,  one  of  the  great- 
est lawyers  in  this  country  to-day,  told  the  writer  only  recently 
that  he  had  never  experienced  the  same  keen  joy  in  any  legal 
victory  as  that  which  he  had  gained  by  his  triumph  in  saving 
some  of  his  little  brothers  to  useful  citizenship. 

There  are  no  limits  to  the  possibilities  in  this  work.  To- 
day it  is  being  carried  into  industrial  lines,  into  banks,  into 
colleges ;  into  practically  every  field  where  men  and  women  of 
good  will  take  any  thought  for  their  less  fortunate  neighbors 
and  co-workers. 

The  profits  of  such  a  work  run  big  to  the  little  brothers  and 
the  little  sisters,  yes,  but  they  run  bigger  to  the  men  and  wom- 
en themselves  in  the  dividends  of  happiness  which  they  get 
from  the  consciousness  of  service,  and  they  run  biggest  of  all 
to  the  State. 


A  MUSEUM  FOR  CHILDREN 

BY  ANNA  BILLINGS  GALLUP 

CURATOR  OP  THE  CHILDREN'S  MUSEUM,  BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE 
OP  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Before  the  museums  for  grown  people  had  removed  their 
forbidding  signs,  "Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  not 
admitted  unless  accompanied  by  an  adult/'  the  first  museum 
to  be  maintained  expressly  for  children  was  opened  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Professor  William  H.  Goodyear,  Curator  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  originated  the  idea  of  a  Children's 
Museum,  an  idea  that  became  effective  in  December,  1899 

•ii  the  trustees  of  the  Institute  established  this  unique  in- 
Mitution  as  a  branch  museum. 

The  home  of  the  Children's  Museum  is  a  fine  mansion 
which,  having  become  city  property  together  with  its  beautiful 
grounds  now  known  as  Bedford  Park,  was  leased  to  the 
trustees  for  a  term  of  years  at  a  nominal  rental. 

iough  managed  and  controlled  by  the  trustees  of  the 
tute,  the  Museum  is  supported  in  part  by  optional  annual 
grants  from  the  city  and  in  part  by  gifts  from  private  sources. 
;iim  is  to  give  children  an  active  interest  in  and  love 
for  Nature,  and  to  offer  encouragement  and  practical  assist- 
ance to  young  people  engaged  in  Nature  study  pursu 

To  this  end  it  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  carefully  selected 
and  prepared  specimens  and  models  illustrative  of  the  various 
departments  of  science ;  operates  a  wireless  telegraph  station ; 
maintains  a  Nature  reference  library  of  about  7,500  volumes; 
conducts  free  courses  of  illustrated  lectures;  lends  natural 
history  specimens  to  schools;  offers  the  continuous  services 
of  a  decent,  and  encourages  the  a  of  children's  Nature 

clubs  and  societies. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  each  collection  in  this  "wonder  house 
for  children"  emphasizes  an  important  fundamental  idea. 
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while  the  separate  objects  composing  it  present  a  great  many 
phases  of  Nature. 

Zoology  alone  is  represented  by  five  different  collections; 
the  type  series  that  begins  with  the  lowest  forms  of  animal 
life  and  follows  the  ascending  scale  to  man ;  the  insect  collec- 
tion that  comprehends  every  form  of  insect  life  found  in 
Brooklyn  and  vicinity  besides  a  large  number  of  showy, 
tropical  species;  the  collection  of  local  birds  arranged  in 
calendar  form  to  show  what  birds  can  be  seen  in  Brooklyn 
at  any  month  of  the  year ;  and  the  collection  of  animal  homes 
in  which  the  male  and  female  of  each  species  are  displayed 
with  the  nest  and  young. 

The  botany  collection  really  begins  in  the  Park,  out-uK- 
the  Museum,  where  every  tree  is  labeled  and  more  than  forty 
species  are  represented.  Within  the  Museum  are  large  col- 
ored dissectible  models  of  plants,  and  a  flower  table  which 
is  always  laden  with  cut  flowers,  either  wild  or  cultivated. 

The  mineral  collection  arrests  the  attention  of  younger 
children  with  its  models  of  the  largest  nugget  of  gold  and 
the  famous  historical  diamonds ;  it  holds  the  interest  of  begin- 
ners with  a  display  of  ornamental  stones  and  gems,  and  it 
opens  up  the  subject  of  mineralogy  in  its  broader  aspects  by 
means  of  its  systematic  series. 

Geography  and  United  States  history  figure  prominently 
in  the  collections  of  the  Children's  Museum,  but  not  as  dry 
subjects  belonging  solely  to  maps,  pictures,  charts,  musty 
documents  and  relics.  Special  features  of  the  historical  room 
are  the  miniature  model  groups  depicting  scenes  in  colonial 
life,  and  illustrating  important  political,  military  and  naval 
events  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

In  the  geography  room  primitive  races  from  the  different 
zone  belts  of  the  world  are  also  portrayed  in  miniature  among 
their  natural  surroundings  and  engaged  in  their  customary 
occupations.  Artificial  lighting  gives  to  each  scene  a  natural 
appearance  that  causes  the  child  visitor  to  feel  more  like  a 
traveler  than  a  museum  guest.  Within  the  space  of  an  hour 
he  can  make  a  world  tour,  beginning  with  a  hunting  scene  in 
a  Brazilian  jungle,  continuing  with  surf  riding  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  or  a  pause  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs  in  an  oasis 
of  the  Sahara  Desert,  and  ending  with  a  walrus  hunt  among 
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the  Smith  Sound  Eskimos  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  by  the 
liK'ht  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

An  active  corner  in  the  Museum  is  the  "busy  bee"  room 
where  the  children  study  natural  history  material  which  they 
have  collected,  making  use  of  magnifying  glasses  and  micro- 
scopes for  the  purpose;  analyse,  press,  and  label  plants  for 
their  herbariums;  identify  and  label  minerals,  and  mount 
insects.  In  this  room  are  balanced  aquaria  and  a  hive  of 
living  bees. 

About  two  hundred  thousand  visitors  use  the  Museum  an- 
nually Nearly  thirty  thousand  of  these  voluntarily  attend 
the  Museum  lectures  despite  the  fact  that  the  lecture  room 
seats  only  one  hundred  people.  About  fifty  thousand  visitors 
habitually  read  in  the  library,  and  over  eight  thousand  chil- 
dren are  members  of  Museum  clubs. 

Young  men  and  women  who  have  grown  up  in  close  asso- 
•»ii  with  the  Museum,  and  who  are  now  following  pro- 
fessions determined  by  their  early  experiences  while  under 
nfluence  constitute  the  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of  a 
wider  application  of  the  Children's  Museum  idea. 

Although  the  Brooklyn  in>titution  is  the  first  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  children's  museums  are  now  flourishing 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Geveland,  Ohio. 

Educators  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from 
eighteen  foreign  countries  have  studied  the  Brooklyn  Chil- 
dren's Museum ;  six  foreign  languages  have  told  the  story  of 
ork,  and  letters  of  inquiry  about  it  received  by  the  writer 
from  places  as  far  away  as  New  Zealand  inspire  the  hope 
that  the  children  of  the  future  will  have  increasing  numbers 
of  their  own  museums. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

BY    LILLIAN    D.     WALD 
AUTHOR  OF   "THK   HOUSE  ON    JIKNKY   STREET" 

It  does  not  really  matter  whether  it  be  an  accidental  or 
logical  sequence  of  arguments  that  opens  the  windows  of  the 
mind  to  the  social  significance  of  an  inadequately  protected 
childhood.  The  majority  of  people  of  our  generation,  whether 
they  use  technical  social-economic  phrases  or  those  of  com- 
passion, realize  that  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the 
child  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  nation.  The  age- 
long appeal  of  the  child  has  been  its  dependence  and  its  beauty. 
The  more  modern  understanding  is  that  what  we  do  for  the 
child  to  whom  we  give  protection  and  education  we  do  for 
his  future  as  an  individual  unit  in  society  and  for  our  future 
as  a  State. 

My  own  enthusiasm  for  providing  adequate  care  for  the 
sick  child  happened  to  be  the  window  that  opened  up  a  vision 
of  his  other  relationship  to  the  world.  It  is  years  since  we 
first  discussed  future  "jobs"  with  little  boys  and  girls,  and 
watched  them, — all  unprepared  and  unknowing — venture  out 
into  the  world,  the  more  imaginative  of  the  children  pictur- 
ing it  as  a  world  of  opportunity,  of  independence,  of  speedy 
rewards,  of  gracious  smiles  of  approval  from  hitherto  scep- 
tical millionaire  bosses.  Sometimes,  it  was  marriage  with  a 
son  or  daughter — always  beautiful — that  peeped  out  from  the 
corner  of  the  canvas.  Many  of  the  juvenile  impromptu 
plays  took  the  form  of  very  plucky,  very  youthful,  office  boys 
showing  great  sagacity  and  bringing  down  a  grateful  "You 
shall  henceforth  be  my  partner,"  and  so  forth.  Strange  as 
fiction,  and  as  true,  have  been  the  careers  of  some  of  our 
young  friends,  but  the  mass  is  governed  by  the  inevitable 
laws  of  consequence  and  of  economic  necessity. 

I  should  therefore  like  to  use  the  space  allotted  to  me  to 
describe  even  though  briefly  a  plan  that  has  grown  out  of  our 
multiple  experiences  with  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  House  on 
Henry  Street. 
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THE  SCHOLARSHIP  PLAN 

Through  put  propaganda  and  legislative  enactment, 

the  public  of  New  York  State  acknowledges  the  obligation  of 
keeping  the  children  in  school  and  forbidding  their  employ- 
ment under  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  But  even  the  children 
of  the  poor  at  fourteen  years  of  age  are  very  young,  and  in 
many  ways  less  trained,  less  competent  to  meet  people,  to 
understand  orders  and  to  comprehend  vocabularies,  than  are 
the  children  of  the  well-to-do  whose  home  training  is  of 
definite  value.  Travel,  correspondence,  regularity  of  school 
and  home  routine,  and  the  innumerable  educational  oppor- 
tunities that  unconsciously  train  and  develop,  together  with 
adequate  food,  and  proper  hours  of  sleep,  all  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  preparation  of  the  child,  physically  and 
mentally,  for  his  life  work. 

The  children  who  go  to  work  at  fourteen  years  of  age  are 
likely  to  enter  what  are  known  as  the  "blind  alley  occupations" 
which  are  of  very  little  value  to  themselves  in  experience,  and 
of  almost  equally  little  value  to  the  trades  they  enter.  Those 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  can  be  furnished 
with  overwhelming  evidence  of  these  facts.  The  exceptional 
child,  like  the  exceptional  adult,  is  not  affected  by  ordinary 
conditions;  he  may  master  his  circumstances;  but  the  great 
numbers  of  children  sent  out  of  public  and  parochial  schools 
are  ordinary  children  and  the  fact  remains  that  the  work 
obtained  by  the  untrained  boy  or  girl  rarely  leads  to  promo- 
tion. At  sixteen,  with  the  child's  mind  more  matured,  things 
improve.  At  the  Settlement  we  attempt  to  meet  the  situation 
by  giving  to  the  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen,  definite  training  in  occupations  that  will  enable  them 
to  enter  with  some  skill  into  the  trades  or  occupations  for 
which  they  have  shown  aptitude. 

In  1908,  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  established  a  definite 
system  of  "scholarships"  for  children  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen, to  give  training  during  what  have  been  termed  the  "two 
wasted  years"  to  as  many  as  its  funds  permitted.  A  com- 
mittee of  administration  receives  the  applications  which  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
and  preference  is  given  to  those  children  of  widows  or  disabled 
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fathers  whose  need  seems  greatest.  Careful  inquiry  is  made 
by  the  capable  secretary  to  discover  natural  inclinations  or 
aptitudes,  and  these  are  used  as  guides  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  instruction  to  be  given.  Three  dollars  a 
week — somewhat  less  than  the  sum  the  children  might  have 
been  earning — is  given  weekly  for  two  years,  during  which 
time  they  are  under  continual  supervision  at  home,  at  school, 
and  through  regular  visits  to  the  Settlement.  They  are  looked 
after  physically,  provided  with  occasional  recreation,  and,  in 
the  summer  time,  whenever  possible,  a  vacation  in  the  country. 
The  Committee  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  educational 
agencies  throughout  the  city,  gathers  knowledge  of  the  trades 
that  give  opportunity  for  advancement  and,  to  aid  teachers, 
Settlement  workers,  parents,  and  children,  publishes  from  time 
to  time  a  directory  of  vocational  resources  in  the  city. 

Approval  of  this  endowment  for  future  efficiency  comes 
from  many  sources,  but  no  encouragement  has  been  greater 
than  the  fact  that,  while  the  plan  was  still  in  its  experimental 
stage,  my  own  first  boys'  club,  the  members  of  which  had 
grown  to  manhood,  celebrated  their  fifteenth  anniversary  by 
contributing  three  scholarships  ($450.  a  year)  ;  and  that  the 
Women's  Club  of  the  Settlement,  whose  members  feel  most 
painfully  the  disadvantage  of  the  small  wage  of  the  unskilled, 
have  given  from  their  club  treasury  or  by  voluntary  assess- 
ment for  this  help  to  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  children  who  show  talent  and  those  whose  immaturity 
or  poverty  of  intellect  makes  their  early  venture  into  the 
world  more  pitiful,  have  equal  claim  upon  these  scholarships. 
The  investment  in  the  children  has  brought  extraordinary 
results.  Comparative  charts  hang  on  the  walls  of  the  Settle- 
ment, showing  the  value  to  the  children  themselves.  And 
while  this  value  is  not  surprising  to  those  who  know  how 
easily  a  child  may  be  influenced  at  that  impressionable  age, 
it  is  surprising  that  the  influence  and  the  timely  help  should 
be  so  obviously  translated  into  economic  and  social  values  for 
the  child.  A  steady  situation  and  better  pay  at  the  week's  end 
dignifies  the  worker,  whether  young  or  old.  Dignity  and  self- 
respect  bring  higher  standards  of  conduct  and  intelligence. 
One  might  write  a  chapter  upon  the  psychological  effects  on 
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the  boy  or  girl  who  starts  out  with  some  knowledge  or  train- 
ing and  tome  assurance  of  his  or  her  value  in  the  world  of 

Last  year  the  children  who  obtained  scholarships  numbered 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  ninety-three  for  girls  and  fifty-seven 
for  boys.  They  have  taken  courses  in  punting,  cl« 
carpentry,  designing,  draughting,  machine  shop  work,  com- 
mercial courses,  dressmaking,  milliner),  m.u  hmc  operating, 
embroidery,  sample  mounting,  glove  operating,  novelty  work, 
and  other  occupations. 

There  arc  many,  mam  little  lx>ys  and  girls  of  fourteen  who 
should  get  this  intensive  vocational  education  and  close  guid- 
ance for  the  two  precious  years.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  industry  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
Thus  far  the  limitation  has  been  only  that  of  money. 

I  select  one  of  many  illustrations  of  what  those  two 
guided  years  did  for  a  child;  the  oldest  of  eight  children. 
Her  father,  who  has  since  died,  was  ill  with  diabetes.  Esther, 
herself,  according  to  her  teachers,  was  hopelessly  dull  at  school. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  discovered  in  talking  with  her 
and  her  teachers  and  club  leader  that  she  liked  to  do  things 
with  her  hands  and  showed  some  ability.  She  was  granted  a 
scholarship  and  sent  to  a  trade  school  where,  because  she  was 
not  capable  of  taking  up  a  more  skilled  trade  like  dressmaking 
or  millinery,  she  was  placed  in  the  novelty  department.  Here, 
she  steadily  advanced  and  a  year  and  a  half  ago  completed 
the  course  and  obtained  her  first  situation.  Now  seventeen 
years  old,  she  is  making  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  Another  sister 
whom  she  had  put  through  a  trade  school  has  just  finished  her 
course  and  is  also  ready  to  embark  on  the  industrial  sea.  Thus 
the  scholarship  granted  to  one  child  often  is  an  expenditure 
that  saves  not  one  only,  but  another  brother  or  sister  in  the 
same  family. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee,  an  important  ex- 
periment in  vocational  guidance  is  being  made  at  Public  School 
No.  147,  but  "that,"  as  Kipling  says,  "is  another  story." 


THE   BOY   WHO   WORKS 

BY  WILLIAM  McCORMICK 
EDITOR  OF  "THE  READING  HERALD" 

There  has  been  a  shifting  of  the  spot  light  of  late.  It  has 
been  beaming  effulgently  this  long  while  on  the  Boy,  who  we 
are  quite  ready  to  believe  is  not  only  the  father  of  the  man, 
but  day  after  to-morrow  going  to  be  the  man  himself.  But  of 
late  the  spot  light  has  concentrated  its  rays.  It  is  now  beam- 
ing with  a  peculiar  force  upon  the  working  boy. 

For  the  son  of  the  household  of  wealth  much  is  being 
done;  prep  schools,  summer  camps,  private  tutors,  great  ath- 
letic fields,  high-priced  coaches  and  all  the  rest.  For  the  high 
school  boy  in  the  mass  there  is  nearly  as  much.  But  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  boys — those  who  leave 
school  in  their  very  early  teens  to  toil  away  in  mine  or  fac- 
tory or  mill  or  foundry — there  is  almost  naught.  From  him 
we  exact  much  of  skill  and  strength  and  speed  and  zest.  To 
him  we  pay  a  moderate  wage.  Thereto  we  add  nothing  of 
stimulus,  of  opportunity,  of  enlightenment,  of  counsel. 

To  our  dismay  it  now  appears  that  a  good  many  failures 
of  manhood — physical,  material,  intellectual,  spiritual  failures 
— are  directly  traceable  to  a  neglected  boyhood.  Had  we 
been  a  little  more  awake  and  alert,  the  working  boy  would 
have  been  more  considerately  treated.  The  working  man 
would  thereupon  have  been  more  sober,  more  thrifty,  more 
domestic,  more  religious.  Had  we,  in  his  teen  age,  built  up 
his  character,  he  would  have  held  on  to  that  character  to 
middle  age  and  the  end. 

Gradually  we  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  working 
boys  of  to-day  will  be  the  leaders  of  America's  thought  and 
action  a  decade  hence;  that  there  will  be  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them  then  as  there  are  now ;  and  that  it  should  pay  us 
to  train  them  well,  to  cultivate  them  carefully. 

We  no  longer  allow  the  boy  to  go  to  work  so  early  as  we 
used  to.  He  must  at  least  have  rounded  out  a  full  fourteen 
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years.    There  is  a  continuation  school  for  two  yean 

And  in  the  eight  hours  a  week  of  continuation  school  many  a 

boy  who  was  a  misfit  in  the  old  tchooihomc  is  learning  more 

•:  when  he  spent  thirty  irksome,  tedious,  fidgety  hours  with 
a  loathed  book  and  an  irascible  teacher.  The  teacher  in  the 
continuation  school  knows  the  working  boy  and  sympathizes. 

We  are  looking  after  his  vocation,  too.  We  do  not  allow 
him  quite  so  readily  as  we  used  to  find  a  dozen  jobs  in  a 
twelvemonth,  spending  two  or  three  or  half  a  dozen  of  those 
months  in  hunting  something  new.  We  find  what  his  bent  is 
and  we  put  him  to  it 

We  are  only  feeling  our  way  in  vocational  guidance  now. 
But  we  are  feeling  it  pretty  surely.  A  few  years  more  and 
we  will  have  found  our  way,  and  know  better  how  to  show 
the  boy  his  way. 

But,  correlated  with  this  and  every  bit  as  important,  is 
the  building  of  the  boy's  character.  There  is  not  much  build- 
ing of  this  sort  under  his  own  roof  tree.  We  are  talking  now 
of  the  great  army  of  working  boyhood;  not  gamins  neces- 
sarily; not  tatterdemalions;  not  essentially  immigrants  or  the 
tons  thereof;  but  the  ordinary — the  extremely  ordinary — 
American  boy,  who  stops  short  of  high  school,  or  leaves  mid- 
way and  goes  a-working,  for  his  own  up-keep  and  the  partial 
support  of  a  household. 

We  are  learning  to  guide  him  industrially.  We  are  do- 
ing more  than  we  used  to  for  his  intellectual  advancement 
and  awakening.  We  are  slow  in  appreciating  that  he  has  a 
soul  and  that  he  is  at  rock  bottom  religious. 

We  are  finding  this  out  through  the  experience  of  settle- 
ments and  boys'  clubs  rather  than  through  the  activities  of 
the  church.  There  is  no  credalism  about  this  boy's  soul  ship. 
The  idea  of  sect  is  a  thousand  miles  away  from  him  and  his 
thoughts.  But  the  appeal  to  his  budding  manhood,  the  em- 
phasis laid  upon  the  importance  of  a  clean  life  and  a  loyalty 
to  ideals,  th  ng  of  high  and  sound  and  eternal  char- 

acter— this  is  the  important  thing  in  the  case  of  the  nation's 
boyhood.  Yet  it  is  a  thing  till  now  scantily  appreciated, 
lightly  spoken  of,  deliberated,  scorned. 

There  is  good  reason  for  this  new  emphasis.  In  the  high- 
ly expensive  preparatory  schools  built  for  the  sons  of  wealth 
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and  privilege  much  is  made  of  character  building.  This  is 
an  essential  feature  of  the  curriculum.  Faculties  are  chosen 
on  this  basic  principle.  Wise  men  are  imported  from  afar 
at  great  expense  to  spend  an  hour  in  talking  to  these  boys  and 
injuring  them.  The  moral  tone  of  the  school  must  be  high. 
The  millionaire  patrons  will  not  send  their  scions  there  other- 
wise. 

The  same  principle  in  a  smaller  degree  exists  in  the  high 
school.  While  it  seeks  to  train  hands  and  intellect  chiefly,  no 
first-class  high  school  neglects  its  function  of  developing  char- 
acter. 

Even  the  high  schools  and  the  prep  schools — the  colleges 
and  the  churches,  too — do  this  rather  badly,  more  or  less  in- 
adequately. Still  they  make  a  strong,  determined,  even  very 
expensive  attempt  to  do  it  somehow. 

In  the  case  of  the  working  boy  there  is  nothing  analogous 
to  this.  A  very  scant  proportion  of  these  multitudinous  boys 
may  come  within  the  influence  of  a  church  or  a  religious  or- 
ganization. The  number  is  almost  negligible.  The  resultant 
influence  is  hard  to  see.  The  great  bulk  of  them  are  left  as 
shepherdless  sheep  between  fourteen  to  twenty.  Yet  thi>  i- 
the  very  plastic  time.  This  is  the  impressionable  age.  This 
is  the  period  when  it  would  pay  a  neglectful  world  to  look 
after  them  and  make  men  of  them. 

And  this  is  the  function  of  the  modern  boys'  club.  This 
is  what  the  boys'  department  of  the  settlement  is  mainly  seek- 
ing to  do.  Along  these  lines  there  has  been  an  arousal. 
People  here  and  there  have  seen  a  great  light.  Civic  and 
industrial  and  domestic  peace  and  happiness  all  over  the  land 
are  depending  upon  the  proper  training  of  boyhood;  of  that 
vast  multitude  of  eager,  high-spirited,  boisterous,  aggressive 
boys  who  work  for  a  living,  and  who  know  not  how  to  go 
unless  somebody  shows  them. 

For  these  are  springing  up  gymnasiums  and  swimming 
pools,  dramatic  clubs  and  shower  baths,  debating  societies 
and  basketball  courts,  soccer  teams  and  running  contests. 
Into  these  the  land's  working  boys  are  entering  with  zeal  and 
enthusiasm.  In  the  use  and  experience  of  these  they  are 
acquiring  real  manliness  and  the  genuine  spirit  of  play.  Along 
with  this  goes  the  upbuilding  of  character.  Here  they  find  a 
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fiercer  joy  than  in  the  revels  of  the  saloon,  the  tension  of  the 
gambling  hall.  Here  the  soul  of  the  boy  is  touched  and  up- 
I.  Along  with  the  unfolding  of  hi*  intellect  and  the 
development  of  his  industrial  faculties  there  comes  a  glimpse 
of  spiritual  vistas,  a  light  beams  forth  such  as  never  was  on 
sea  or  land.  And  this  is  the  new  trend  of  this  better  time. 
Slow  paced  and  undefined  as  yet,  but  more  and  more  urged 
and  emphasized  wherever  the  boys'  club  name  enters  in,  and 
the  phrase  "working  boy"  is  understood. 

It  is  character,  then,  that  the  modern  boys*  club  is  chiefly 
stressing  I-  to  make  the  working  boy  of  to-day — who 
is  til-  ng  man  of  to-morrow— a  fellow  of  clean  life,  of 

correct  principles,  of  honest  endeavor,  of  high  ideals — that 
is  the  boys'  club's  chief  end  and  aim. 

.<>ut  this  main  purpose  in  view  the  boys'  club  is  but 
as  sounding  brass.  To  keep  a  hoodlum  off  the  street  for  a 
brief  half  hour,  to  gather  a  gamin  in  for  a  bit  of  warmth  and 
cleanliness,  to  shoe  an  unshod  urchin,  to  dress  up  a  waif  in  a 
panoply  of  pink  shirt  and  green  necktie — this  was  once  re- 
garded as  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  the  boys'  club;  this 
plus  the  inevitable  ice  cream  treat  and  the  semi-occasional 
picnic. 

But  this  is  only  a  scratch  on  the  surface;  this  but  a  mild 
and  unimportant  beginning.  To  train  up  the  working  boy  in 
the  way  he  should  go;  to  play  the  part  to  him  of  parent  and 
prep  school  and  physical  director  and  chaplain;  to  fire  him 
with  ambition;  to  stimulate  him  with  a  long,  far  outlook;  to 
suffuse  him  with  that  vision  without  which  the  people  must 
l>crish— this  is  the  chief  task  of  the  boys'  club. 

Boys'  clubs  for  character  making  ought  to  be  spread  from 
shore  to  shore.  Every  populous  town — and  every  town,  too, 
not  nearly  so  populous— ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  them. 
They  should  not  exist  for  little  boys  only.  They  should  be 
primarily,  perhaps  solely,  for  boys  who  work  and  the  younger 
brothers  of  these  working  boys.  They  should  hold  on  to 
their  boys  from  the  under  teen  age  till  they  become  voters. 
And  along  with  the  athletics,  the  dramatics,  the  contests,  the 
debates,  underlying  and  overtopping  all  should  be  the  studi- 
deliberate  and  inevitable  building  of  character. 
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This  is  strong  men's  work.  The  schools  cannot  do  it, 
for  the  boy  eludes  them  too  early.  The  shops  will  not  do 
it.  They  regard  the  boy  as  a  coldly  commercial  proposition. 
General  superintendents  are  not  typical  altruists.  Foremen 
are  not  habitual  character  makers.  The  church  might  be 
expected  to  be  doing  this  work.  But  facts  must  be  faced. 
The  church  is  not  doing  it ;  nor  does  it  seem  greatly  interested 
in  the  doing  of  it  But  somehow  it  has  got  to  be  done.  Great 
possibilities  depend  upon  the  doing  of  it  promptly  and  aright. 

The  future  of  the  working  boy  is  a  good  deal  brighter 
now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  But  the  goodly  heritage 
which  ought  to  be  his  will  be  lost  to  him  if  we  allow  him  to 
pick  up  his  recreation  where  he  will,  to  find  his  sport  where 
he  may,  to  choose  his  vocation  haphazard,  to  map  out  his 
future  at  random  or  let  it  go  utterly  unmapped;  and  if— 
worst  of  all — we  allow  the  soul  of  the  machine  and  the  heart 
of  the  boy  to  go  unguided,  unappreciated,  forgotten. 


THE  CENTRAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  A  DURABLE 

PEACE 

BY  MRS.   FAN  NIB  FEKN  ANDREWS 

Whether  silence  or  speech  should  obtain  at  the  present 
time,  whether  during  war  all  constructive  efforts  in  behalf 
of  pacific  settlement  should  cease,  is  a  question  long  since  an- 
swered. It  is  a  notable  fact  that  during  the  horrors  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  Grotius  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  Rights 
of  War  and  Peace,  which  was  the  first  systematic  statement 
of  the  principles  of  the  law  which  should  regulate  the  conduct 
of  nations  in  their  mutual  intercourse.  This  work,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  "convinced 
statesmen,  bound  nations,  and  molded  the  thought  of  future 
generations,  substituting,  as  it  did,  a  rule  of  conduct  based 
upon  right  reason  for  mere  force."  To-day,  as  we  witness 
the  intolerable  consequences  of  violated  standards,  we  stake 
our  only  hope  on  the  prospect  of  a  new  departure  in  the  de- 
velopment of  law  and  in  the  subjection  of  the  nations  to  its 
rule.  What  this  development  will  be  will  depend  on  generally 
accepted  opinions,  for  as  the  nations  have  appealed  to  public 
opinion  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  justify  their  actions  in  the 
war,  so  they  will  lend  a  sensitive  ear  to  projects  which  have 
been  endorsed  by  any  considerable  body  of  people.  The  mo- 
ment calls  for  full  and  free  discussion,  for  in  no  other  way 
can  wise  conclusions  be  reached.  The  obligation  of  the  pres- 
ent, then,  is  to  formulate  and  to  promulgate  plans  which  will 
establish  the  basis  of  a  new  world  order. 

The  International  Confidential  Meeting  held  at  The  Hague 
in  April,  1915,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  basis  of  a 
durable  peace,  framed  an  appeal  to  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world.  The  Minimim- Program  drawn  up  by  the  thirty  in- 
ternational jurists,  statesmen,  economists  and  publicists,  rep- 
resenting Germany,  Belgium,  England,  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  States,  and  offered  to  the  world  "as  a  foundation 
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for  common  action,"  will  stand  out  as  an  historical  attempt 
to  establish  permanent  peace  among  the  nations.  The  in- 
spiration of  this  Confidential  Meeting  found  its  source  in  the 
revolt  against  war  and  in  the  universal  desire  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  another  such  catastrophe.  Almost  simultaneous 
with  the  declarations  of  war  in  August,  1914,  the  world  had 
heard  the  pronouncements  by  both  sides  in  the  struggle  that 
they  were  fighting  for  a  durable  peace,  and  the  peoples  were 
united  in  this  one  hope.  This  group  at  The  Hague,  assem- 
bled almost  within  sight  of  the  battlefield,  established  the  value 
of  reasoned  argument  in  the  midst  of  chaos  and  anarchy. 
The  significance  of  this  meeting  lies  not  so  much  in  the  specific 
program  adopted  as  in  the  fact  that  this  distinguished  and 
influential  group  of  people,  representing  both  factions  and  the 
neutral  world,  came  together  in  the  midst  of  war  and  arrived 
at  a  common  understanding  as  to  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
peace.  The  meeting  was  confidential ;  it  was  more  than  a 
year  afterwards  that  the  names  of  the  members  representing 
belligerent  countries  were  disclosed  to  the  world.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  event  can  be  measured  in  the  light  of  successive 
developments  in  the  great  war,  while  the  true  outlines  of  the 
admirable  and  far-sighted  plan,  as  summed  up  in  the  Mini- 
mum-Program, are  becoming  more  and  more  visible  as  the 
sentiments  of  the  nations  are  now  reviewed  by  the  world. 

The  Central  Organization  for  a  Durable  Peace,  formed  by 
this  Confidential  Meeting,  inaugurated  a  world-wide  study  of 
the  proposals  laid  down  in  the  Minimum-Program.  Only  so 
far  as  the  fundamental  principles  conditioning  permanent 
peace  are  understood  and  assented  to  by  the  people  of  the 
several  nations,  can  we  hope  to  establish  principles  and  insti- 
tutions which  will  guard  against  repetition  of  another  such 
conflict.  The  nine  points  of  the  Minimum-Program  were 
drawn  up  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  practical  situation 
after  the  war.  It  was  the  balanced  judgment  of  those  who 
made  the  program  that  the  establishment  of  a  durable  peace 
involves  two  steps — the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  It  seemed  to  them  reasonable  that  the 
people  who  have  carried  the  heavy  burden  of  the  war  would 
reserve  to  themselves  the  regulation  of  the  settlement  of  im- 
mediate questions,  especially  those  which  touch  the  political, 
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ncial,  and  territorial  situation.  According  to  this,  we 
might  expect  that  in  the  congress  which  will  assemble  to  draw 
up  the  terms  of  peace,  there  will  be  a  limited  number  of  states, 
and  that  consequently  the  M-ttlrmcm  will  be  made  by  the  same 
group  of  men  who  failed  to  prevent  this  most  disastrous  of 
wars.  But  the  Minimum- Program  is  not  an  arbitrary  docu- 
ment It  does  not  intend  to  dictate  as  to  the  method  of 

•ring  peace  to  this  distracted  world.  If  the  American  the- 
ory as  indicated  by  President  Wilson  is  adopted— that  the 
prevention  of  future  wars  should  be  dealt  with  before  the 
settlement  over  territory— the  Minimum- Program  will  prove 
to  be  just  as  useful.  The  essential  fact  is  that  the  restoration 
of  peace  should  not  be  made  by  reactionaries  on  the  old  basis 
of  the  balance  of  power.  In  order  that  the  settlement  may 
not  result  in  a  mere  <.-,  having  in  it  the  seeds  of  future 

war,  certain  fundamental  principles  must  be  respected. 

The  Minimum- Program  points  out  two  safeguards,  and 
here  it  must  be  emphasized  that  this  is  in  reality  a  minimum- 
program,  stipulating  only  those  principles,  without  adherence 
to  which  a  durable  peace  i>  impossible.  The  program  points 
to  the  principle  of  nationality.  It  recognizes  that  the 
|H»litieal  frontiers  in  Europe,  coinciding  only  rarely  with  the 
limits  of  nationalities,  are  a  constant  cause  of  war.  The  Cen- 
tral Organization  for  a  Durable  Peace  does  not  attempt  to 
regulate  these  conditions,  which  are  the  result  of  an  historical 

•:tion.  but  it  insists  that  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the 
the  number  of  such  cases  may  not  be  augmented  by  the 
next  treaty  of  peace.     It  states  definitely  that  in  the  annexa- 
tion m-  transfer  of  territory  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the 
population  concerned  should  be  the  only  point  considered,  and 

:ever  possible  consent  should  be  obtained,  by  plebiscite 
or  otherwise.    The  second  safeguard  is  tru  ice  that 

states  shall  introduce  in  their  colonies  protectorates  and 
spheres  of  influence,  liberty  of  commerce,  or  at  least  equal 
treatment  for  all  nations.  In  this  domain  we  find  a  fruitful 
source  of  conflict,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  any  congress  which 
bases  its  settlement  on  the  principles  of  a  durable  peace  to 
deal  with  this  branch  of  economic  rivalry  because  of  its  po- 

v  in  creating  dangerous  oppositions  and  thereby  provok- 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  Minimum- Program  has  pointed  out 
only  the  most  fundamental  principles  necessary  for  permanent 
peace.  It  might  with  great  propriety  urge  the  study  of  other 
problems  which  will  arise  in  fixing  the  conditions  of  peace. 
The  meaning  and  obligation  of  guarantees  of  neutrality,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  invading  armies  and  civilian  populations 
in  occupied  territory,  the  usage  of  prisoners  of  war,  reprisals, 
war-zones,  the  arming  of  merchantmen,  the  regulation  of  sub- 
marine warfare,  the  law  of  blockade  and  contraband — all 
these  matters,  and  many  others  also,  will  come  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  Central  Organization  for  a  Durable  Peace  provides 
in  its  program  for  the  calling  of  a  world  conference,  repre- 
sentative of  all  civilized  states,  to  deal  with  the  re-establish- 
ment and  strengthening  of  international  law,  this  to  be  called 
through  the  machinery  of  the  Hague  Conference.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  matters  mentioned  above  concern  the  whole  body 
of  civilized  states,  since  there  can  be  no  permanent  settlement 
of  some  of  the  questions  which  concern  the  belligerents  until 
many  world  questions  of  international  law  are  satisfactorily 
dealt  with.  In  this  connection,  the  problem  of  armaments 
and  the  freedom  of  the  sea  are  especially  urged  for  present 
consideration. 

It  is  necessary  to  place  a  substantial  international  law  and 
organization  behind  international  security  if  peace  is  to  be 
durable.  The  program  proposes,  in  addition  to  the  Hague 
Court  of  Arbitration,  a  Court  of  Justice,  a  Council  of  Investi- 
gation and  Conciliation,  and  the  permanent  organization  of 
the  Hague  Conference.  Thus  no  entirely  new  institution  is 
included  in  the  plan.  The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  pre- 
sents a  successful  record  since  its  organization  in  1902.  The 
Second  Hague  Conference  voted  by  a  large  majority  the 
project  of  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court,  although,  as  is  well 
known,  it  failed  to  realize  on  account  of  the  difficulties  incident 
to  the  problem  of  its  composition.  The  idea  of  a  Council  of 
Investigation  and  Conciliation  for  dealing  with  non- justiciable 
questions,  those  indeed  which  are  most  likely  to  lead  to  war, 
has  developed  from  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  established 
by  the  First  Hague  Conference.  Finally,  to  look  forward  to 
the  development  of  the  Hague  Conference  into  an  international 
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assembly,  meeting  periodically  to  formulate  and  codify  rales 
of  international  law,  coincides  with  the  vote  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  in  providing  for  the  calling  of  the  Third 

Besides  urging  the  consideration  of  those  principles  of 
durable  peace  which  should  govern  the  territorial  and  political 
settlement  and  the  plan  for  international  organization,  the 
Central  Organization  for  a  Durable  Peace  states  that  the 
stability  of  peace  will  never  be  maintained  by  measures  of 
international  order  alone.  In  speaking  of  the  limitations  of 
international  law,  Mr.  Rood  said :  "Law  cannot  control  nation- 
al policy,  and  it  is  through  the  working  of  long-continued 
persistent  national  policies  that  the  present  war  has 
Against  such  policies  all  attempts  at  conciliation  and  good 
understanding  and  good-will  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  been  powerless."  The  Program  mentions  two  measures 
in  this  domain  which  are  especially  indispensable:  First,  the 
guarantee  to  the  national  minorities  of  civil  equality,  religious 
liberty  and  the  free  use  of  their  native  languages.  Second, 
the  parliamentary  control  of  foreign  politics  with  interdiction 
o'f  all  secret  treaties. 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  Minimum- Program,  and  that 
which  offers  a  great  departure  from  present  international  pro- 
cedure, is  the  provision  for  an  international  treaty,  binding 
states  to  refer  their  disputes  to  a  judicial  tribunal  or  to  the 
Council  of  Investigation  and  Conciliation,  and  further  to  use 
concerted  diplomatic,  economic  and  military  pressure  against 
any  state  that  breaks  the  treaty.  According  to  this  plan,  we 
find  developed  a  world  League  of  Peace,  which,  if  supported 
by  a  strong  public  opinion,  can  come  into  existence  through 
the  action  of  the  world  conference  to  be  called  after  the  war. 
It  is  not  the  intention  to  defer  the  organization  of  the  League 
of  Peace  until  all  states  are  willing  to  sign  the  treaty.  When  a 
number  of  states  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  the  League 
effective  become  signatories,  it  should  be  declared  organized. 
But  it  is  the  intention  that  the  League  should  always  remain 
open ;  that  it  ought,  above  all,  to  avoid  the  character  of  a  po- 
litical  alliance;  and  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  ought  always  to 
remain,  a  League  of  Peace. 
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The  Central  Organization  for  a  Durable  Peace  planned  at 
the  outset  to  form  national  groups  in  all  countries  who  would 
make  a  technical  study  of  the  proposals  laid  down  in  the 
Minimum-Program.*  Nine  research  committees  have  been 
organized,  representing  the  nine  points  of  the  Minimum-Pro- 
gram. Between  fifty  and  sixty  research  studies,  including 
nine  prepared  by  members  of  the  American  committee,  have 
been  published  in  the  volumes  of  "Recueil  de  Reports." 
These  studies  are  very  widely  used  as  the  basis  of  technical 
Miuly  and  discussion.  In  estimating  the  importance  of  this 
work,  one  has  only  to  mention  the  names  of  those  who  are 
taking  part  in  it.  Among  those  who  have  prepared  research 
studies  are  Dr.  W.  H.  de  Beaufort,  Ex-Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Ex-Prime  Minister  Heemskerk  of  Holland, 
Ex-Minister  Adelsward  of  Sweden,  Professor  Lammasch  of 
Austria,  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  A.  Ponsonby,  and  T.  J. 
Lawrence  of  England,  Professor  Altamira  of  Spain,  Professor 
Halvdan  Koht  and  Mr.  Lange  of  Norway,  Professor  Michels 
of  Italy,  Mr.  Stauning  of  Denmark,  Professor  Andre  Mercier 
of  Switzerland,  General  De  Meester  of  Holland,  and  Pro- 
fessor Schiicking  of  Germany,  not  to  mention  our  own  dis- 
tinguished group.** 

Through  the  national  study  groups,  which  now  represent 
twenty-six  nations,  this  organization  is  building  up  a  united 
support  of  the  underlying  principles  of  equitable  law,  and  has 
thereby  become  a  world  factor  in  influencing  the  great  settle- 


•  Following  are  the  members  of  the  International  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Central  Organization  for  a  Durable  Peace:  Dr.  H.  C.  Dresselhuys.  President, 
Holland :  Th,  Baron  Adelsward,  Sweden ;  Prof.  R.  Altamira,  Spain ;  Mrs.  Fannie 
Fern  Andrews,  United  States;  G.  Lowes  Dickinson.  Great  Britain;  Mgr.  Dr.  A. 
Giesswcin.  Hungary;  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Koht,  Norway;  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Lammasch,  Aus- 
tria; Prof.  Dr.  Achille  Loria,  Italy;  Paul  Otlet.  Belgium;  J.  Scherrer-Fulle- 
mann,  Switzerland;  Prof.  Dr.  Walther  Schucking,  Germany;  Th.  Stauning, 
Denmark;  Jhr.  Dr.  B.  de  Jong  van  Beek  en  Donk,  General  Secretary,  The 
Hague. 

••Following  are  the  members  of  the  American  Branch:  Hamilton  Holt. 
Chairman;  Frederick  Lynch,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Interna- 
tional Corresponding  Secretary;  Jane  Addams  Emily  G.  Batch,  John  Barrett. 
Benjamin  F.  Bat  tin,  John  Bates  Clark.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Irving  Fisher,  Mrs. 
J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  William  I.  Hull,  David  Starr  Jordan.  George  W.  Kirchwey, 
Charles  H.  Lerermore,  Louis  P.  Lochner,  Meyer  London,  Charles  S.  Macfar- 
land.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  George  W.  Nasmyth,  George  Foster  Peabody,  Leo  S. 
Rowe,  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Thomas  Raeburn  White, 
Mary  Emma  Woolley. 

Following  are  the  American  authors:  David  Starr  Jordan — Annexation, 
Plebiscite ;  Charles  H.  Levermore — Rights  of  Nationalities ;  Admiral  French  E. 
Chadwick— The  Open  Door;  William  I.  Hull— Development  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ferences ;  Thomas  Raeburn  White — Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
Permanent  Council  of  Investigation  and  Conciliation;  Hamilton  Holt  and  Herbert 
>.  Houston — International  Sanctions;  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews — Freedom  of 
the  Seas;  Denys  P.  Mjrer»—  Parliamentary  Control  of  Foreign  Policy. 
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mem.  The  effort  demands  the  support  of  all  those  who  would 
work  for  permanent  peace.  The  people  of  one  nation  alone, 
or  of  a  group  of  nations,  cannot  effect  a  new  world  order ;  it 
is  a  task  for  the  civilized  world.  The  work  of  the  Central 
Organization  for  a  Durable  Peace  may  be  described  as  a 
simultaneous  world  study  to  prepare  for  action  at  the  supreme 
moment  of  the  world's  history  which  we  shall  witness  after 
the  war.  This  moment  will  call  for  high  statesmanship— a 
statesmanship  coinciding  with  liberal  public  opinion,  resting 
its  action  on  legal  principles,  and  motived  by  the  desire  to 
establish  the  eternal  laws  of  justice  and  humanity. 


SKILL 

BY  REAR  ADMIRAL  BRADLEY  A.  FISKE,  U.  S.  N.,  (RETIRED) 

Quoted  from  his  recently  published  book,  "The  Navy  As  a 
Fighting  Machine." 

Whenever  one  thinks  of  using  skill,  he  includes  in  his 
thought  the  thing  in  handling  which  the  skill  is  employed.  One 
can  hardly  conceive  of  using  skill  except  in  handling  something 
of  the  general  nature  of  an  instrument,  even  if  the  skill  is  em- 
ployed in  handling  something  which  is  not  usually  called  an 
instrument.  For  instance,  if  a  man  handles  an  organization 
with  the  intent  thereby  to  produce  a  certain  result,  the  organ- 
ization is  the  instrument  whereby  he  attempts  to  produce  the 
result. 

If  a  man  exercises  perfect  skill,  he  achieves  with  his  in- 
strument loo  per  cent  of  its  possible  effect.  If  he  exercises 
imperfect  skill  he  achieves  a  smaller  percentage  of  its  pos- 
sible effect. 

To  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  skill,  let  us  coin  the  phrase, 
"effective  skill,"  and  agree  that,  if  a  man  produces  100  per 
cent  of  the  possible,  his  effective  skill  is  100  per  cent;  and  in 
general,  that  a  man's  effective  skill  in  using  any  instrument  is 
expressed  by  the  percentage  he  achieves  of  what  the  instru- 
ment can  accomplish ;  that,  for  instance,  if  a  gun  is  fired  at  a 
given  range  under  given  conditions,  and  10  per  cent  hits  are 
made  in  a  given  time,  then  the  effective  skill  employed  is  10 
per  cent. 

From  this  standpoint  we  see  that  imperfect  skill  is  largely 
concerned  with  errors.  If  a  man  uses,  say,  a  gun,  with  per- 
fect skill,  he  commits  no  error  in  handling  the  gun;  and  the 
smaller  the  sum  total  of  errors  which  he  commits  in  handling 
the  gun,  the  greater  his  effective  skill  and  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  hits. 

The  word  "errors,"  as  here  used,  does  not  simply  mean 
errors  of  commission,  but  means  errors  of  omission  as  well. 
If  a  man,  in  firing  a  gun,  fails  to  press  the  button  or  trigger 
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when  his  tights  are  on,  he  makes  an  error  just  as  truly  as  the 
man  does  who  presses  the  button  or  trigger  when  the  sights 
are  not  on. 

Suppose  that,  in  firing  a  gun,  under  given  conditions  of 
range,  etc.,  the  effective  skill  employed  is  10  per  cent  This 
means  that  10  per  cent  of  hits  are  made.  But  it  means  another 
thing  family  important — it  mfinf  that  90  per  cent  of  misses 
are  made.  To  what  are  these  misses  due?  Clearly  they  are 
due  to  errors  made,  not  necessarily  by  the  man  who  fires  the 
gun,  but  by  all  the  people  concerned.  If  the  correct  sight-bar 
range  were  given  to  the  gun,  and  if  the  gun  were  correctly 
laid  and  the  pointer  pressed  the  button  at  precisely  the  right 
instant,  the  shot  would  hit  the  target,  practically  speaking. 
But,  in  actual  practice,  the  range-finder  makes  an  error,  the 
spotter  makes  an  error,  the  plotting- room  makes  an  error,  the 
sight-setter  makes  an  error,  and  the  gun-pointer  makes  an  er- 
ror. The  sum  total  of  all  these  errors  results  in  90  per  cent 
of  misses. 

Suppose  that  by  careful  training  these  errors  are  reduced 
in  the  relation  of  9  to  8,  so  that  instead  of  there  being  90  per 
cent  of  misses  there  are  only  80  per  cent.  This  docs  not  seem 
a  very  difficult  thing  for  training  to  accomplish,  but  note  the 
result :  the  hits  are  increased  from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent 
In  other  words,  by  a  decrease  in  errors  in  the  relation  of  9  to 
S.  the  effective  skill  and  the  hits  are  doubled. 

Conversely,  if  the  errors  increased  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  10, 
the  misses  would  increase  from  90  per  cent  to  100  per  cent, 
and  the  hits  would  be  reduced  from  10  per  cent  to  o. 

Suppose  now  that  the  conditions  are  so  very  difficult  that 
only  i  per  cent  of  hits  is  made,  or  99  per  cent  of  misses,  and 
that  by  training,  the  misses  are  reduced  from  99  per  cent  to 
98  per  cent.  Clearly,  by  a  decrease  of  errors  of  hardly  more 
than  i  per  cent  the  effective  skill  and  the  hits  are  doubled. 

Conversely,  if  the  errors  increased  in  the  ratio  of  99  to 
loo,  the  misses  would  increase  from  99  per  cent  to  100  per 
cent,  and  the  hits  would  be  reduced  from  I  per  cent  to  a 

But  suppose  that  the  conditions  are  so  easy  that  90  per 
cent  of  hits  are  made  and  only  10  per  cent  of  misses.  Clearly 
if  the  errors  are  divided  by  10,  so  that  only  I  per  cent  of 
misses  was  made,  instead  of  10  per  cent,  the  number  of  hits 
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would  increase  only  9  per  cent,  from  90  per  cent  to  99  per 
cent. 

Of  course,  this  is  merely  an  arithmetical  way  of  expressing 
the  ancient  truths,  that  skill  becomes  more  and  more  important 
as  the  difficulties  of  handling  an  instrument  increase;  and  thai, 
no  matter  how  effective  an  instrument  may  be  when  used  with 
perfect  skill,  the  actual  result  obtained  in  practice  is  only  the 
product  of  its  possible  performance  and  the  effective  skill  with 
which  it  is  used. 

Applying  this  idea  to  naval  matters,  we  see  why  the  very 
maximum  of  skill  is  required  in  our  war  mechanisms  and  war 
organizations,  in  their  almost  infinite  variety  and  complexity. 
The  war  mechanisms  and  war  organizations  of  the  military 
nations  are  capable  of  enormous  results,  but  only  when  they 
are  used  with  enormous  skill.  There  are  no  other  instru- 
ments or  organizations  that  need  so  much  skill  to  handle 
them,  because  of  the  difficulties  attending  their  use  and  the 
issues  at  stake.  Their  development  has  been  a  process  long 
and  painful.  On  no  other  things  has  so  much  money  been 
spent ;  to  perfect  no  other  things  have  so  many  lives  been 
sacrificed;  on  no  other  things,  excepting  possibly  religion, 
have  so  many  books  been  written ;  to  no  other  things  has  the 
strenuous  exertion  of  so  many  minds  been  devoted;  in  oper- 
ating no  other  things  has  such  a  combination  of  talent  and 
genius  and  power  of  will  and  spirit  been  employed. 

A  battleship  is  an  instrument  requiring  skill  to  handle 
well,  considered  both  as  a  mechanism  and  as  an  organiza- 
tion. Its  effective  handling  calls  for  skill  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  captain,  but  on  the  part  of.  all  hands.  The  finest  dread- 
naught  is  ineffective  if  manned  by  an  ineffective  crew.  The 
number  and  complexity  of  the  mechanisms  on  board  are  so 
great  as  to  stagger  the  imagination ;  and  the  circumstances  of 
modern  warfare  are  so  difficult  that,  as  between  two  forces 
evenly  matched  as  to  material,  a  comparatively  slight  advan- 
tage in  errors  made  will  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  more 
skillful.  A  difference  in  errors,  for  instance,  in  the  relation 
of  9  to  8,  under  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  between  two 
fleets  having  an  equal  number  of  similar  ships,  would  give  one 
side  twice  as  many  hits  as  the  other  in  any  given  length  of 
time. 
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In  March,  1905,  -cr  published  an  essay  in  the  Pro- 

ceedings of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute  called  "American  Naval 
Policy/'  in  which  the  effect  of  initial  superiority  in  gunfire 
was  shown  in  tables.  One  table  showed  that  an  initial  advan- 
tage of  only  10  per  cent  secured  an  overwhelming  victory  by 
an  accumulative  effect.  Now  a  difference  of  10  per  cent  m 
under  conditions  in  which  the  hits  were  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  maximum,  would  mean,  roughly  speaking,  the 
difference  between  10  hits  and  9  hits  in  a  given  length  of  time, 
or  a  difference  between  90  misses  and  91  misses;  a  difference 
in  errors  made  of  a  little  more  than  I  per  cent. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  too  obvious  to  need  to  be 
stated.  Perhaps  the  conclusion  is  not  broadly  new;  but  pos- 
sibly the  idea  is  new  that  so  small  a  difference  in  errors  made 
will,  under  conditions  of  sufficient  difficulty,  produce  such  a 
tremendous  difference  in  results. 


CONSERVATION  AND  PREPAREDNESS 

BY  CHARLES  LATHROP  PACK 

Extracts  from  the  Opening  Address  as  President  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1917. 

In  the  name  of  The  American  Forestry  Association,  I 
welcome  you  to  this  Forestry  Conference  at  Washington. 

*  *     *     You  are  here  to  consider  some  of  the  vital  questions 
of  forest  conservation,  and  the  better  protection  and  use  of  this 
great  fundamental  resource  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

*  *     *    You  are  experts  in  forestry  and  natural  resources, 
and  representatives  of  National  and  local  organizations  con- 
cerned in  the  development  and  use  of  the  forests.     Coming 
from  Canada  and  from  many  States,  this  Conference  is,  in 
effect,  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  citizens  of  these 
States  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  people  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

This  is  a  trying  time  with  those  who  would  protect  the 
forest.  New  enemies  are  at  work,  and  you  are  here  to  devise 
plans,  ways  and  means  to  better  protect  the  forests  and  better 
keep  and  use  the  great  timber  resources,  which  are  so  valu- 
able and  necessary  to  the  economic  progress  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  conservation  of  the  forests  is  an 
important  factor  in  National  preparedness  in  this  country. 

*  *    *    We  must  have  natural  resources  in  abundance  back 
of  our  Navy  and  our  Army  for  adequate  defense.     The  life 
of  a  navy  and  of  an  army  would  not  be  safe  without  it,  and 
conservation,  particularly  of  the  forest  and  the  mine  and  the 
soil,  is  a  constructive  principle  essential  to  the  end  that  we 
may  be  prepared.     *     *     *     Expert  investigation  has  estab- 
lished that  the  white  and  other  five-leaved  pines  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  threatened  by  the  white  pine  blister,  a 
fungus  disease  imported  from  Europe.    Already  the  disease 
has  been  found  extensively  in  New  England  and  in  most  of 
the  Eastern  and  Northern  States  of  the  white  pine  belt,  and 
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to  some  extent  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  What  you  may  here 
consider  and  determine  will  have  a  large  influence  and  efliact 
for  better  or  worse  on  the  future  of  the  white  pine,  which 
is  admittedly  our  roost  valuable  northern  lumber  tree,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  1  need  not  urge  upon  you  the 
importance  of  your  deliberations. 

The  great  war  in  Europe  has  increased  the  importance 
of  the  economic  value  of  the  forest.  Germany  has  ever  bean 
in  the  lead  in  the  practice  of  dealing  scientifically  with  these 
matters.  One  of  the  interesting  mysteries  of  the  present  con- 
flict is  the  source  from  which  the  Central  Powers  obtain  the 
nitrocellulose  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  smokeless 
powder.  This,  as  you  all  know,  is  ordinarily  made  from  cot- 
ton. Germany  does  not  now  have  access  to  the  world  cotton 
market.  We  have  information  which  would  indicate  that  in 
tin-  emergency  the  nitro-ccllulose  used  now  by  Germany  is 
made  from  wood  The  ordinary  black  powder  is  composed 
of  fourteen  to  eighteen  parts  charcoal,  made  from  certain 
varieties  of  wood.  For  strategic  purposes,  of  course,  smote- 
less  powder  is  preferred  on  the  battle- fields,  but  very  great 
quantities  of  black  powder  are  consumed  daily  by  the  con- 
tending armies.  We  refer  to  rosin  and  turpentine,  so  largely 
the  product  of  our  Southern  pine  forests,  as  "naval  stores," 
but  now  rosin  is  employed  in  large  quantities  in  filling  the 
spaces  between  the  bullets  in  shrapnel  shells,  so  that  when  the 
shells  explode  the  missiles  will  be  evenly  distributed  in  all 
directions.  Gun-stocks,  formerly  made  almost  entirely  from 
walnut,  are  now  made  from  birch,  red  gum  and  other  woods. 
Millions  of  such  have  during  the  past  few  years  been  made  in 
America.  The  peculiar  style  of  warfare  which  the  great  war 
has  brought  forth,  necessitates  the  use  of  enormous  quantities 
of  timber  for  trench  walls,  trench  floors,  braces  and  stays. 
Millions  and  millions  of  feet  are  required  for  buildings  be- 
hind the  fighting  lines,  for  hospitals,  for 
batants,  for  temporary  storehouses  and  the  like, 
quantities  of  forest  products  go  into  mine  props,  bridges  and 
for  other  military  preparations. 

The  ingenuity  of  Germany  has  taught  her  to  make  a  soft 
and  satisfactory  absorbent  as  a  substitute  for  absorbent  cotton 
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for  surgical  uses,  and  it  is  made  from  wood  fiber  or  cellulose. 
Nowadays,  enormous  quantities  of  cordage  and  ropes  and 
burlap,  rugs  and  carpets  are  manufactured  from  wood  fiber 
and  wood  pulp.  Some  may  not  know  it,  but  many  a  person, 
even  in  this  audience,  is  wearing  articles  of  clothing  that  are 
now  made  wholly  or  in  part  from  wood  fiber.  Some  beauti- 
ful fabrics  for  ladies'  evening  wear  are  made  largely  of  wood 
fiber  and  celluloid.  The  new  uses  and  the  increased  old  uses 
for  the  products  of  the  forest  increase  the  economic  value  of 
the  forest,  and  add  to  the  importance  of  all  the  questions  you 
are  here  to  consider.  The  effect  on  the  cost  of  paper  is  far- 
reaching,  and  of  great  economic  consequence. 

Germany  was  well  prepared  for  this  World  War,  and  part 
of  her  economic  preparation  was  seen  in  the  fact  that  she  has 
been  unequalled  in  the  perfection  and  practice  of  forestry. 
The  care  for  many  years  with  which  Germany  has  protected 
her  timber,  and  her  laws  not  only  compelling  in  effect  the 
replanting  but  making  replanting  profitable  and,  therefore, 
economically  possible,  are  among  the  things  that  stand  out  in 
clear  relief  from  the  viewpoint  of  preparedness. 

There  is  no  immediate  danger,  if  we  use  our  forests  rightly, 
of  a  serious  shortage  in  our  lumber  supply,  but  the  time  is 
here  when  the  conservation  of  our  forest  resources  demands 
more  serious  and  real  economic  consideration.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  conservation  of  our  privately-owned  forest  re- 
sources will  never  really  become  effective  on  a  sufficient  scale, 
until  there  is  a  prospective  profit  in  practicing  forest  con- 
servation. Our  great  National  forests,  now  under  Govern- 
ment administration,  should  be  supplemented  to  a  greater 
extent  by  State  and  Municipal  forests,  as  only  the  Nation, 
State  or  the  Town  can  afford  to  hold  forest  lands  in  reserva- 
tion, the  cost  of  tax  exemption  forest  management,  and  pro- 
tection being  a  burden  of  all  the  people,  and  these  properties 
thus  free  from  the  often  heavy  local  taxation  of  privately- 
owned  forests  should  be  largely  held  in  reserve  until  logs  at 
the  saw-mill  are  worth  the  cost  of  raising  the  crop. 

The  official  Government  figures  show  that  the  lumber 
manufacturer  in  1915  received  10  per  cent  less  per  1,000  feet 
for  his  product  than  in  1906.  The  average  of  lumber  prices 
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in  1916  at  the  saw-mills  will  average  little  more  than 
of  1915 ;  and  at  Southern  pine  mills  not  as  much  as  the  prices 
of  1913;  and  this  when  the  average  citizen  of  this  country 
uses  over  400  feet  of  lumber  yearly — more  extravagant  in  the 
use  of  lumber  than  the  people  of  any  other  land.  The  best 
estimate  of  lumber  used  in  1916  in  the  United  States  was 
about  42  billion  feet  as  against  38  billion  used  in  1915.  The 
t  and  lumber  industry  is  the  greatest  of  our  industries 
which  has  not  greatly  benefited  by  the  World  War.  There 
are  no  "war  brides"  in  the  shares  of  Lumber  Companies.  Such 
low  prices  for  lumber  at  producing  points — away  below  the 
costs  of  reproduction  through  forestry  methods — are  against 
the  interests  desiring  the  conservation  of  these  resources.  You 
can't  continue  to  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too,  when  you  buy 
your  cake  at  less  than  the  cost  of  raising  the  grain  and  sugar. 

The  values  of  the  trees  in  the  forest — stumpage  values 
we  call  them — have  in  recent  years  steadily  increased,  but 
even  at  present  prices  forest  trees  at  the  source  are  the  most 
reasonable  crop  that  grows — cheaper,  I  believe,  than  wheat 
at  25  cents  a  bushel,  or  corn  at  10  cents  a  bushel,  or  cotton 
at  5  cents  a  pound.  Suppose  that  cotton  or  grain  were  cen- 
tury plants  like  large  pine  trees;  it  would  require  a  compto- 
meter to  compute  the  price  of  bread  for  breakfast. 

You  can't  produce  a  dense  population  of  men  and  a  large 
stand  of  pine,  or  hard  wood,  on  the  same  land.  We  raise  a 
useful  man  in,  say,  twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  It  takes  very 
much  longer  to  raise  a  tree  useful  for  wide  boards  or  timber. 
A  boy  usually  produces  little  or  nothing  until  he  becomes  of 
age.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  tree  raised  for  lumber  of 
considerable  dimensions.  We  have  been  a  happy  people  in 
consuming  forests  that  were  here  before  we  came,  but  now  we 
must  realize  that  timber,  like  other  crops,  must  be  worth  the 
cost  of  production. 

A  striking  indication  of  a  better  understanding  by  the 
public  of  the  problems  in  forest  ownership  and  lumber  pro- 
duction is  given  by  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  which,  through  Referendum  No.  17  of  that 
organization,  recommends  legislation  to  permit  co-operative 
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agreements  under  Federal  supervision  in  those  industries 
which  involve  primary  natural  resources  on  condition  that 
the  agreements  tend  to  conserve  the  resources  and  promote 
the  public  interest.  When  trade  organizations  representing 
every  phase  of  American  industry  vote  in  favor  of  these 
recommendations — as  they  have  done — it  is  a  most  hopeful 
sign  for  an  ultimate  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
through  wise  use. 


lili     CHURCH   WHICH    1    KNEW   BEST 

BY  JOHN    11     HNLCY,  Li 


AN    AOOUSS    DELIVERED    BEFORE    THE    PRESBYTERIAN    GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY,  AT  ROCHESTER,  N 

When  my  ego  was  emerging  from  the  indistinctness  of 
its  past  eten  v.  hat  I  am  accustomed  to  call  my  life, 

(and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  in  the  Homeric  days  of  the  race),  I 
can  see  a  Scotch- Irish  Presbyterian  singer,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  start  the  hymns  of  a  Sunday,  in  the  prairie  church, 
sitting  with  closed  eyes  in  a  small  lighted  room,  the  only  one 
in  a  square  mile  of  darkness,  and  I  can  hear  him  singing  a 
quaint  hymn,  which  has  now  disappeared  from  our  hym- 
nology: 

"I'm  a  pilgrim 
And  I'm  a  stranger, 
I  can  tarry, 
I  can  tarry, 
But  a  night. 
Do  not  detain  me, 
For  I  am  going 
To  where  the  fountains 
Are  ever  flowing. 
I'm  a  pilgrim 
And  I'm  a  stranger, 
I  can  tarry, 
I  can  tarry, 
But  a  night." 

He  had  come  from  a  little  church  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Allcghanics,  a  church  established  by  his  great-grand- 
father, who  was  my  great-great-grandfather,  in  a  Presbytery 
reaching  from  the  ridges  of  the  Laurel  Hills  to  the  setting 
sun;  and  he  went  on  singing  in  the  dawn  toward  the  west, 
one  of  the  society  of  frontier  Scotch-Irish  migrants,  wbo 
as  President  Roosevelt  has  said,  were  as  the  spray  of  the 
immigration  that  broke  over  the  Alleghanies,  precursors,  pil- 
grims, whose  companions  in  that  wandering  exile  were  the 
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clouds,  the  migratory  birds,  the  swarming  bees,  the  frogs,  the 
devouring  grasshoppers,  the  seventeen-year  locusts  and  those 
lean,  large-familied  brothers  of  the  pioneer,  whose  white- 
sailed  schooners  were  ever  moving  across  the  level  stretches 
of  plain  like  yachts  in  the  seas  and  lakes  before  the  coming 
of  the  motor-boats. 

I  can  even  now  hear,  accompanying  the  tune  of  his  con- 
fident faith  in  a  celestial  destination,  the  cry  of  the  cranes 
in  their  honking  migration  northward,  the  lonesome  croak 
of  the  frogs,  as  Aristophanes  heard  them  in  the  ponds  of 
Greece,  and  the  shrill  cry  of  the  bloodless  grasshoppers,  to 
whom  Homer  likened  Old  Priam's  chiefs  upon  the  walls  of 
Troy.  I  can  even  hear  the  invisible  choir  of  bees  which  one 
day  came  singing  in  the  sky  over  my  field  and  were  per- 
suaded down  to  temporary  industry  on  the  earth  by  the  clods, 
I,  as  a  plough-boy,  threw  up  into  the  air. 

For  the  whole  creation  seemed  to  give  accompaniment  to 
the  song  of  the  faith  of  those  who  "confessed  that  they  were 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth,"  and  that  they  desired 
"a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly." 

There  was  a  sense  of  the  "illimitable  destiny,"  of  the 
"challenge  of  eternity,"  even  among  those  pioneer  God-fear- 
ing farmers  and  farmers'  wives  who  lived  austerely  and 
busily  yet  calmly  and  as  in  the  presence  of  one  "whose  shadow 
filled  all  time."  Outwardly,  the  life  seemed  a  hard  life,  a 
gray  life,  a  narrow  life.  No  one  actually  traveled  far,  except 
to  go  back  to  one's  native  place  or  to  search  for  new  fields 
beyond.  But  there  was  a  consciousness  of  the  splashing 
fountains  beyond  time  and  space. 

These  migrants  built  their  houses  of  wood  from  sheer 
necessity,  but  these  ephemeral  structures  even  seemed  to  ex- 
press their  sense  of  the  transitoriness  of  their  terrestrial  life. 
And  the  acre  of  virgin  land  which  they  set  apart  for  the 
church  was  as  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite  or 
the  plot  of  Obed-Edom  in  whose  house  the  Ark  rested  on 
its  journey — a  Bethel,  a  very  gate  of  heaven,  on  a  stoneless, 
treeless  plain. 

I  should  think  that  I  was  imagining  and  imputing  too 
much  of  other-worldiness  to  those  whose  seemingly  cheerless 
lives  sat  often  at  such  gates,  if  I  had  not  the  testimony  of 
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others  to  add  to  my  own  experience.  There  is  a  Double 
article  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Atlantic  (entitled  "Whith- 
h  reveals  in  letters  gathered  from  a  generation 
or  two  ago  (though  in  another  part  of  the  United  States  as 
I  assume)  what  I  believe  was  true  in  my  less  cultured  com- 
munity— reveals  "a  far  deeper  life,  a  pro  founder  hope  and 
faith,  a  recognition  of  wider  horizons  than  most  of  the  con- 
temporary world  knows"  with  all  its  greater  geographical 

h<  n  i/uiiv 

And  I  found  recently  in  a  diary  this  entry  concerning  a 
sermon  which  belonged  to  that  period,  a  sermon  preached 
about  the  Atlantic  cable: 

ic  two  hemispheres  are  now  successfully  united  by 
means  of  the  electric  wire,  but  what  is  it,  after  all,  compared 
with  the  instantaneous  communication  between  the  Throne  of 
Divine  Grace  and  the  heart  of  man?  Offer  up  your  silent 
petition.  It  is  transmitted  through  realms  of  unmeasured 
space  more  rapidly  than  the  lightning's  flash,  and  the  answer 
reaches  the  soul  e're  the  prayer  has  died  away  on  the  sin- 
ner's lips.  Yet  this  telegraph,  performing  its  saving  func- 
tions ever  since  Christ  died  for  men  on  Calvary,  fills  not  the 
world  with  exultation  and  shouts  of  gladness,  with  illumina- 
tions and  bonfires  and  the  booming  of  cannon.  The  reason 
one  is  the  telegraph  of  this  world  and  may  produce 
revolutions  on  earth;  the  other  is  the  sweet  communication 
between  Christ  and  the  Christian  soul  and  will  secure  a  glori- 
ous immortality  in  Heaven." 

It  was  at  that  very  time  of  this  Homeric  Presbyterian 
singing  out  on  the  prairies  by  one  whose  kinsman  had  in- 
vented the  telegraph  that  there  was  sung  here  in  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  States  that  crude  melody,  very  like  a  topical  song 
of  more  recent  days,  which  ran,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember : 

"Far  out  upon  the  prai: 
How  many  children  dwell, 
Who  never  read  the  Bible 
Nor  hear  the  Sabbath  bell? 
And  when  the  holy  morning 
Wakes  us  to  sing  and  pray, 
They  spend  the  blessed  moments 
In  idleness  and  play." 

And  we  prairie  children,  using  an  Eastern  book,  I  suppose, 
sang  it,  too,  never  realizing  that  we  were  of  those  whom  the 
song- writer  had  pityingly  in  mind. 
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Fortunately,  out  on  those  prairies,  though  there  were  few 
Sabbath  bells,  the  children  who  dwelt  there  did  read  the 
Bible,  and  if  there  was  aught  of  "idleness  or  play"  it  was  of 
a  most  pious  and  sober  sort.  At  any  rate,  it  was  so,  if  I 
may  generalize  from  the  habits  of  the  little  community  which 
made  that  country  church  that  I  knew  best  its  center. 

A  metropolitan  reporter  who  has  talked  with  me  within 
a  week  said  that  when  President  Wilson  made  the  famous 
threat  of  hanging  certain  people  "higher  than  Haman,"  he  and 
his  fellow-reporters  had  no  notion  as  to  who  Haman  was— 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  there  was  no  one  of  teachable  mind 
and  literate  age  in  that  little  prairie  church  who  was  not  as 
familiar  with  the  characters  of  the  Bible,  Haman  included, 
as  these  reporters  were  with  the  men  in  the  street  where 
President  Wilson  proposed  to  erect  the  gallows. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  more  culpable  culturally  not  to 
be  familiar  with  the  proud  Biblical  characters  whom  Dante 
found  in  Purgatory  (Nimrod,  Saul  on  dewless  and  rainless 
Gilboa,  Rehoboam  and  the  sons  of  Sennacherib)  than  with 
the  alternate  classical  representatives  of  Pride  whom  he  also 
found  there,  but  I  am  certain  that  no  human  life  can  well 
Orient  itself  with  respect  to  the  two  eternities  between  which 
we  journey  across  this  earth,  unless  it  have  some  guidance  of 
the  theocratic  experience  of  those  whom  Nimrod  and  Saul 
and  Rehoboam  represent. 

There  has  been  bitter  discussion  of  late  as  to  whether  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  should  be  compelled 
to  read  ten  verses  of  the  Bible  daily  to  the  pupils  of  the  school. 
I  believe  that  every  child,  youth,  man  and  woman  should 
read  that  Book,  and  I  hope  that  men  of  all  faiths  can  agree 
to  have  parts  of  it  at  least  read  to  and  by  all  our  children, 
whatever  their  faith,  or  their  parents'  faith,  but  a  State  giv- 
ing welcome  to  all  creeds,  cannot  in  its  public  schools,  which 
it  taxes  all  to  support  and  which  it  wishes  the  children  of  all 
to  enter,  impose  any  religious  teaching  without  contravening 
the  very  principle  of  freedom  that  is  at  the  foundation  of 
this  republic  of  diverse  traditions,  tongues  and  creeds.  And 
even  if  it  could  without  violence  to  this  principle  do  so,  there 
would  be  danger  of  engendering  hatreds  which  might  out- 
weigh or  defeat  all  the  good  sought  to  be  achieved. 
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The  little  church  stood  across  the  road  from  the  school- 
house,  and  there  were  other  churches,  Catholic,  Lutheran, 
Methodist,  not  far  away  which,  with  this  one,  ministered  to 
practically  all  the  children  within  a  radius  of  three  or  four 
miles.  The  Bible  was  not  read  regularly,  if  it  was  read  at 
all,  in  the  school,  but  every  child.  Catholic,  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran  or  Methodist,  had  instruction  in  the  Bible  by  parent, 
preacher,  priest  or  Sunday  School  teacher.  And  I  am  th 
ing  that  what  existed  there  in  that  primitive  community 
should,  for  the  integrity  of  our  life,  be  made  possible  under 
the  changed  and  heterogeneous  social  conditions  which  now 
obtai  h  our  varying  creeds  the  religious  teacher  may 

not  come  with  his  or  her  particular  creed  into  the  school,  but 
that  should  not  prevent  a  co-operation  between  school  and 
church  or  between  school  and  home  which  will  insure  the 
religious  teaching  of  every  child  outside  the  school.  The  time 
has  come  for  Protestant  and  Catholic  and  Jew  and  Gentile 
to  co-operate  to  the  end  that  every  child  may  have  what  in 
practice  every  child  in  that  prairie  community  had,  an  in- 
timation at  least,  of  his  moral  and  religious  inheritance.  We 
should  go  as  far  as  our  common  creeds  will  let  us  in  our  moral 
and  ethical  teaching  in  the  schools  of  our  common  preparation 
for  democracy's  obligation.  The  boundaries  between  ethics 
and  religion  are  not  clearly  marked.  But  where  that  zone 
is  reached,  the  church  and  the  home  must  lead  the  soul  of  the 
child,  and  if  the  State  have  an  obligation,  it  is  only  to  see  that 
no  child  is  neglected. 

So,  I  go  back  across  the  road  from  the  schoolhouse  to 
the  little  church,  the  church  in  which  the  unseen  became  the 
real,  and  the  eternal  seemed  more  important  than  the  diurnal. 

Arthur  O'Shaughnessy,  in  that  possessing  poem  on  John 
the  Baptist,  said: 

"I  think  he  had  not  heard  of  the  far  towns, 
Nor  of  the  deeds  of  men,  nor  of  king's  crowns 
Before  the  thought  of  God  took  hold  of  him 
As  he  was  sitting  dreaming  in  the  calm 
Of  one  first  noon  upon  the  desert's  rim." 

And  I  have  been  asking  myself  often  of  late,  are  the  noises 
of  the  far  towns,  these  daily  reports  of  the  deeds  of  men, 
these  gossips  about  king's  crowns,  are  these  to  take  away 
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all  thought  of  the  Supreme  Mystery,  even  from  those  who 
dwell  in  wildernesses,  penetrated  as  they  are  by  telephones 
and  newspapers?  The  majestic  images  of  the  gods  walked 
through  every  assemblage  of  the  ancient  Greek  world;  they 
inhabited  every  atmosphere.  And  in  the  indistinct  light  of 
the  Middle  Age  they  were  the  supreme  images.  Even  Dante 
employed  angels  to  move  the  crystal  spheres  about  in  his  uni- 
verse. 

But  it  is  the  great  problem  of  this  day  in  which  there  are 
no  longer  secret  places  for  the  residence  of  the  supernatural 
on  the  globe,  in  which  there  is  nothing  "unknown  this  side  of 
the  moon,"  in  which  the  great  mystery  of  creation  has  been 
pushed  back  millions  of  years  and  beyond  the  sight  of  the 
strongest  microscope,  and  the  other  great  mystery  of  death 
forward  into  conceivable  immortality,  it  is  the  great  problem 
to  keep  the  thought  which  took  hold  of  John  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, or  even  give  it  chance  to  take  hold  of  us.  For  the  vic- 
tories of  the  physical  afar  are,  after  all,  of  no  value  unless 
the  spirits  of  men  become  more  valorous,  more  independent 
of  passion  or  prejudice,  by  reason  of  them,  unless  the  mobile 
creature  grows  in  its  higher  characteristics  toward  the  perfect 
being,  whom  the  Christian  world  has  in  its  imagery  endowed 
with  wings.  They  are  to  be  of  less  than  no  value  to  us  if 
they  are  to  keep  our  eyes  from  the  unseen  afar,  if  they  are 
to  rob  us  of  eternity  and  bring  the  "sky  like  a  brass  bowl 
down  over  our  heads"  instead  of  setting  golden  ladders  that 
shall  let  us  climb  athwart  its  openings  to  sight  of  His  calm 
face  Whose  "shadow  fills  all  Time,"  or  if  they  are  to  take  out 
of  our  hearts  the  reach  and  longing  of  that  migrant's  song: 

"I'm  a  pilgrim  and  I'm  a  stranger, 
I  can  tarry,  I  can  tarry,  but  a  night. 
Do  not  detain  me,  for  I  am  going 
To  where  the  fountains  are  ever  flowing. 

"I'm  a  pilgrim  and  I'm  a  stranger, 
I  can  tarry,  I  can  tarry,  but  a  night." 


THE  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  LABRADOR 

BY  WILFRED  T.  GRENFELL,  M  D  ,  C.H.C. 

The  peripatetic  character  of  our  work,  and  the  diversity 
of  lines  along  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  attain  our  ob- 
jective, make  it  very  difficult,  Mr.  Editor,  for  any  of  us  to 
spare  time  for  accounting  for  our  methods,  highly  as  we 
estimate  the  value  such  self-examination  always  returns  to 


Education  being  the  most  far-reaching  road  to  permanent 
improvement  of  men's  physical  conditions,  as  well  as  to  uplift 
in  moral  and  spiritual—  we  have  been  emphasizing  that  aspect 
of  our  endeavors  through  the  past  years.  Sectarian  schools, 
especially  when  their  efforts  are  confined  to  letters  and  fig- 
ures, can  never  educate  those  whose  horizon  of  life  is  limited 
to  the  experiences  of  tiny  isolated  seacoast  villages.  More- 
over, the  mere  numbers  of  these  isolated  little  centers  make 
it  impossible  to  afford  to  all  of  them  even  those  dry  bones  as 
a  basis  for  character  expansion. 

A  club  of  lady-educators  has  assisted  us  in  this  problem 
by  sending  down  an  increasing  number  of  volunteers,  all  of 
whom  are  willing,  at  their  own  cost,  to  come  and  spend  their 
summer  vacations  in  just  such  a  work  —  the  results  of  which 
are  already  being  characterized  by  some  of  our  critics  as  the 
best  work  we  have  inaugurated.  The  results  of  these  efforts 
are  far  beyond  the  immediate  advance  in  literal  humaniores, 
a  very  real  gain  being  in  the  widened  horizon  and  the  perma- 
nent friendship  of  people  really  educated  by  living  in  the 
modern  world. 

So  far-reaching  is  the  scope  of  this  humble  effort,  it  may 
be  as  well  here  to  suggest,  say  some  line,  along  which 
showing  its  fruits.  One  of  the  worst  troubles  of  the  fisher- 
men is  generally  dubbed  by  them  "rheumatics."  It  means 
arthritides  or  myalgias,  which  are  now  absolutely  known  to 
depend  not  on  exposure  to  varying  temperatures,  which  only 
raise  physical  vitality  and  resistance,  but  on  toxins  resulting 
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from  germ  invasion.  Over  and  over  again  our  people  have 
had  absolute  ocular  demonstration  that  whole-meal  flour  will 
save  them  from  the  horrors  of  beri-beri.  Yet  when  their 
limited  purchasing  power  affords  them  no  chance  of  salvation 
from  a  varied  winter  food  supply,  they  still  almost  invariably 
order  some  brand  of  the  white. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  then  that  to  teach  them  to  use 
tooth  brushes,  because  alveolar  infections  are  the  common 
source  of  these  "rheumatic"  troubles  was  apparently  hopeless, 
and  that  we  rejoiced  when  one  sensible  fellow  said,  "Doctor, 
I  have  only  one  grudge  against  my  parents.  They  never 
taught  me  to  look  after  my  teeth."  It  was  peculiarly  satis- 
factory to  have  three  grown  men  come  in  one  day  last  week 
to  buy  tooth  brushes  and  powder,  and  hear  each  one  confess 
that  the  stimulus  had  been  applied  by  the  "summer  school- 
marm."  They  had  hitherto  only  considered  these  things  as 
extravagances  of  the  plutocrat. 

Some  years  ago  at  our  bases  in  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land, in  the  south,  and  at  St.  Anthony  in  the  north,  we  estab- 
lished a  nucleus  for  loan  libraries.  To  circulate  the  books, 
portable  boxes  were  made  containing  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred assorted  books,  which  were  scattered  along  the  coast, 
and  changed  yearly  by  the  hospital  steamer  as  she  went  her 
rounds.  Experience  showed  that  without  attractive  reading 
matter  ability  to  read  soon  declined,  and  even  large  picture 
books  did  not  tempt  our  intellects  satisfactorily.  So  a  New 
York  social  teacher,  who  we  call  our  "story  teller,"  is  now 
patrolling  the  villages,  and  efficiently  performing  the  function 
of  the  needed  ferment,  at  the  same  time  consolidating  the 
work  by  uniting  all  in  one  scheme. 

The  denominational  school  system  still  handicaps  the  util- 
ity of  the  few  "schoolets"  that  are  provided  around  the  coast, 
but  we  have  at  last  one  fine  graded  school  of  our  own,  unde- 
nominational and  developing,  instead  of  making  additional 
barriers  against,  those  valuable  communal  influences  that  our 
isolation  robs  us  of. 

The  natural  development  of  a  wide  range  of  mechanical 
ability  in  the  individual  has  demonstrated  itself  nowhere  more 
clearly  than  in  our  lads  who  have  gone  to  the  front  in  this 
war.  Through  the  motor  centers,  higher  centers  are  evolved, 
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and  the  sending  each  year  of  scholars  to  industrial  and  trade 
schools,  as  funds  become  available,  is  invaluable  as  giving  an 
altogether  higher  type  of  parent  for  the  next  generation ;  in 
stimulating  ambition  in  naturally  conservative  and  short-sight- 
ed young  folk;  and  offering  a  higher  type  of  worker  to  initi- 
ate new  industries,  that  alone  promise  any  solution  of  the 
difficult  problem  of  how  to  fill  the  hours  of  forced  inactivity, 
and  balance  the  vicissitudes  of  earning  capacities  dependent 
on  the  vagaries  of  fish  or  fur.  To  abandon  a  great  food  and 
fur  providing  country,  and  crowd  to  the  already  crowded 
centers  because  the  problems  are  difficult,  is  admission  of  an 
inefficiency  and  lack  of  courage  that,  alas !  cannot  make  nations. 

The  slow  advance  along  these  lines  has  been,  no  doubt, 
partly  due  to  our  own  lack  of  vision  and  administrative  abil- 

Imt  more  finances  also  are  needed  to  put  this  unquestion- 
able effort  on  a  wider  and  more  far-reaching  basis,  and  enable 
n-  in  some  degree  to  give  opportunity  to  brighter  children 
in  the  lonelier  hamlets.  To  develop  their  latent  capacity,  we 
have  extended  the  work  to  our  Children's  and  Orphans'  Home, 
and  not  being  able  yet  to  afford  a  boarding  school,  have  ad- 
mitted one  or  two  children  for  the  fostering  of  their  intellects 

or  than  their  mere  physical  attributes.  The  total  cost  of 
keeping  such  a  child,  inclusive  of  clothing,  food,  board  and 
education,  is  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum — the  cost 
of  necessities  of  all  kinds  being  increased  by  the  war.  In 
our  hospital  work,  though  our  launches,  and  especially  our 
hospital  -lap,  enables  us  to  do  our  best  preventive  work,  we 
feel  that  centralization  gives  better  results,  and  the  g< 


volunteer  help  of  specialists  in  eye  work,  throat  work,  gyneco- 
logical and  dental  work  increasingly  gives  our  clinics,  espe- 
cially at  St.  Anthony,  the  northern  base,  sufficient  reputation 
to  bring  in  cases  early  enough  to  offer  us  a  chance  to  render 
efficient  service. 

Nor  do  we  fall  into  the  error  that  seems  inseparable  from 
the  hospital  service  in  big  populous  centers  at  home  of  pauper- 
izing along  these  lines— every  patient  being  asked  to  coo- 
tribute  toward  expenses,  and  most  of  them  gladly 
The  psychological  effect  of  treatment  is  thus  greatly 
among  a  people  who  ordinarily  live  on  a  credit  system  o^i* 
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finance,  for  they  conceive  the  things  they  have  to  pay  for 
proportionately  more  worth  while. 

Nowhere,  however,  can  be  more  clearly  emphasized  the 
need  for  the  association  of  practical  sociological  work  on 
economic  lines  pari  passu  with  the  efforts  of  the  surgeon  and 
physician.  The  isolation  of  the  people's  homes  makes  etiology 
of  their  troubles  so  much  more  obvious  than  in  the  crowded 
purlieus,  that  often  obscure  the  real  causative  factor.  So 
many  of  our  diseases  being  due  to  dietetic  deficiency,  the  poor 
economy  of  removing  a  tuberculosis  focus,  or  weaning  back 
to  usefulness  limbs  paralyzed  and  wasted  by  beri-beri,  and 
then  returning  the  patient  to  exposure  to  similar  conditions, 
is  so  obvious  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  limit  our 
treatment  to  knives  or  drugs.  To  increase  the  earning  capacity 
and  diminish^the  cost  of  distribution  were  prime  essentials,  and 
labor  being  their  only  inalienable  asset  we  have  tried  many 
ways  to  convert  it  into  cash  along  lines  not  hitherto  available. 

Another  new  co-operative  distributive  store,  both  for  mar- 
keting their  produce  and  distributing  the  necessities  of  life, 
promises  to  be  so  material  an  advantage  to  that  section  of  the 
coast,  so  long  as  it  can  obtain  the  brain  to  steer  it,  that  already 
the  possibility  of  co-operative  lumber  work  in  their  district 
is  being  discussed — the  machinery,  etc.,  to  be  financed  co- 
operatively from  the  money  saved  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  by  not  a  few  of  the  members. 

An  application  for  a  timber  grant  is  before  the  Govern- 
ment, and  there  seems  every  indication  that  it  will  be  shortly 
granted.  It  is  hoped  that  then  a  village  will  be  laid  out  around 
the  harbor  selected,  a  harbor  never  previously  occupied,  and 
yet  central  and  in  every  way  propitious  for  winter  residence, 
and  winter  location  of  a  hospital  and  school.  Another  source 
of  waste  is  undoubtedly  ignorance  of  how  to  get  the  best  out 
of  what  we  do  possess ;  and  in  young  motherhood  and  in  home 
dieting,  waste  and  losses  occur  largely  through  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. A  special  effort  to  meet  this  has  been  made  by  dis- 
tributing everywhere  most  excellent  literature,  published  by 
the  Baby  Welfare  campaign  last  year,  and  by  co-operation 
with  a  friend,  who  sent  round  all  our  district  last  year  a  lady 
doctor — a  specialist  in  food  economics.  This  lady  stirred  up 
very  considerable  thought.  We  need  more  efforts  like  it, 
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especially  with  experimental  demonstrations  with  cheap  foods 
and  how  to  prepare  them.  As  soon  as  we  can  finance  it,  two 
of  our  girls  will  be  sent  to  take  special  work  in  the  States 
along  these  lines.  The  drab  and  featureless  lives  of  young 
women,  and  their  unused  ability  has  led  us  to  increase  greatly 
our  efforts  to  find  them  occupation.  One  trained  at  the  Pratt 
is  finding  plenty  of  work  as  a  professional  dressmaker.  Much 
more  generally  valuable,  however,  has  been  the  starting  of  a 
hooked  mat  industry,  a  distinctly  native  handicraft  that  needed 
only  the  development  of  good  local  scene  patterns,  and  the 
securing  of  a  market  to  make  it  go.  Besides  the  regular  sale 
in  a  New  York  store  an  increasing  number  of  private  orders 
are  being  sent  to  us  for  a  product  that  is  attractive,  durable, 
useful  and  inexpensive,  and  which  will  win  its  own  way  wher- 
ever it  becomes  known.  Orders  for  these  mats,  and  for  or- 
namental deerskin  work,  and  for  very  excellent  grass-woven 
basket  work,  and  for  carved  models  of  local  life,  and  also 
for  artificial  flowers,  woollen  homespun,  woven  rabbit  rugs, 
are  being  handled  through  the  industrial  department,  and  we 
should  value  very  highly  any  orders  sent  to  me,  addressed 
St.  Anthony,  Newfoundland.  The  war  has  made  more  need- 
ful than  ever  this  addition  to  the  wage-earning  capacity  of 
our  people. 

Other  efforts  through  the  central  institute  at  St.  John's 
to  combat  the  liquor  traffic  at  the  center  of  our  fish  trade 
have  been  no  small  factor  in  securing  a  prohibition  measure 
that  comes  automatically  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  next 
January.  The  idealism,  and  the  beautiful  accommodations 
building  offers  in  both  its  girls'  and  men's  sections,  is 
fostering  a  familiarity  with  higher  ideals  that  shows  its  re- 
flex in  the  people's  ambition  to  secure  similar  blessings  in  their 
own  homes. 

The  work  in  the  direction  of  developing  the  agricultural 
possibilities  in  our  country  has  also  made  quite  considerable 
progress  during  the  last  year  or  two.  The  produce  in  our 
little  experimental  farm  has  enabled  us  to  win  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  if  only  we  can  now 
supply  the  administrative  ability  requisite  we  believe  that  very 
considerable  opportunity  can  be  seized  along  that  line. 
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This  year  there  returned  to  our  Labrador  coast  the  large 
Labrador  herring  that  were  so  famous  and  fetched  such  re- 
munerative prices  formerly.  But  in  spite  of  the  immense  need 
for  proteids  and  hydrocarbon  food  in  these  days  of  scarcity, 
millions  of  barrels  were  allowed  to  swim  away  untouched  just 
for  want  of  barrels,  salt  and  preparations  necessary  to  market 
the  herring.  A  few  barrels  caught  and  packed  on  our  farm 
in  barrels  made  on  the  spot  while  the  land  was  being  cleared 
gave  a  fine  return  to  encourage  further  efforts  next  year.  We 
are  in  touch  with  herring  dealers  in  the  States,  but  were  too 
late  to  do  anything  of  importance — a  few  hundred  barrels 
were  sent  from  one  of  the  co-operative  stores.  Capital  is 
needed  to  prepare  for  this  industry  next  season.  Fortunately, 
those  interested  more  directly  in  business  are  working  on 
schemes  that  will  give  us  more  efficient  development  of  our 
great  fish  food  resources,  and  a  most  promising  scheme  is  on 
foot  to  put  large  quantities  of  fresh  fish  into  the  market  next 
year,  which  would  be  much  more  remunerative  to  our  men. 

The  reindeer  experiment,  which  began  some  five  years  ago, 
has  demonstrated  how  easily  that  industry,  so  fruitful  in 
Alaska,  might  be  duplicated  in  our  endless  miles  of  barrens; 
but  lack  of  Government  protection  and  assistance  has  caused 
a  setback  in  our  small  effort,  which  needs  more  capital,  more 
efficient  supervision  than  we  can  exercise  to  get  it  properly 
under  way  as  that  given  by  the  Board  of  Education  last  year. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  opportunity  to  give  the 
time  to  this  enterprise  that  it  deserves.  That  North  New- 
foundland and  Labrador  offer  a  fertile  field  for  greatly  in- 
creasing productive  development  in  the  future,  and  being  made 
to  support  well  a  hardy  and  valuable  race  of  people  is,  in  my 
mind,  beyond  all  question. 
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Bishop  Brent's  work  in  the  Philippines  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  eulogy  by  the  Honorable  Dean  C.  Worcester, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Philippines  from  1901-1913. 
"I  wish/'  he  says,  "not  only  to  endorse  heartily,  but  to  em- 
phasize strongly  the  importance  of  the  work  Bishop  Charles 
1 1  Brent  is  doing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  especially  among 
the  Moros.  No  truer  words  were  ever  spoken  than  the  state- 
ments of  Bishop  Brent  concerning  his  constructive  program 
among  the  Moros,  when  he  said:  'Here  is  a  man's  mission — 
religion  expressed  in  work.  It"  would  be  futile  at  this  junc- 
ture, except  in  unusual  circumstances,  to  preach  to  the  Moro. 
The  history  of  his  race  has  been  such  as  to  close  his  mind  to 
Christian  appeal.  We  must  live  our  Christianity  with  him. 
The  hospital,  the  school  and  the  playground  must  be  our 
pulpit' " 

The  Moros,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  of  Malay  stock, 
with  here  and  there  some  Arabian  or  other  Asiatic  blood. 
They  were  Mohammadans  for  several  centuries  before  Ma- 
gallanes  discovered  the  Philippines  (1521).  Their  religion 
and  their  proclivity  to  live  by  the  sword  has  isolated  them 
from  their  milder  Christian  kinsfolk  to  the  north.  Pride  of 
race  and  creed  have  made  them  resist  every  attempt  to  merge 
them  into  the  civilization  of  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago.  They 
have  been  in  constant  revolt  against  all  outside  power,  and 
certain  sections  of  their  territory,  notably  the  beautiful  Island 
of  Sulu,  are  literally  soaked  with  blood 

It  was  in  1912,  with  the  backing  of  General  J.  J.  Pershing, 
the  last  military  governor  of  the  Moro  Province,  that  the 
movement  in  behalf  of  the  Moros  first  took  definite  shape. 
The  measure  of  success  thus  far  achieved  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  interest  and  support  of  the  Honorable  F.  \V 
Carpenter,  who  succeeded  General  Pershing  in  office  as  the 
first  civil  Governor  of  this  Department 

The  Sultan,  ranking  Mohammadan  official  among  the 
Moros,  his  Prime  Minister  (Hadji  Butu),  and  other  prominent 
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Moros  have  addressed  an  open  letter  to  the  American  people, 
expressing  confidence  in  Bishop  Brent's  plans  and  asking  for 
the  necessary  support  to  make  them  effective.  The  translation 
reads  as  follows: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  have  faith  in  the  efforts  of  Bishop 
Brent  and  his  fellow-workers  to  help  the  Sug  people. 

"We  want  him  to  carry  out  the  plans  he  has  laid  before 
us.  We  need  the  schools  and  medical  work  he  describes,  and 
we  appreciate  what  has  already  been  done  by  his  group  of 
volunteer  workers  and  their  associates  now  with  us. 

"We  hope  the  American  people  will  give  Bishop  Brent 
the  support  needed. 

"We  will  give  him  all  the  help  we  can." 

Bishop  Brent  found  that  medical  work  was  a  powerful 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  adult  Moro,  without  whose  confi- 
dence it  would  have  been  impossible  to  approach  the  chil- 
dren. Therefore,  a  hospital  of  twenty-six  beds,  with  modern 
plumbing  and  electric  lighting  throughout,  was  opened  in 
Zamboanga  in  1914.  Until  then  the  medical  work  had  been 
done  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Corps 
with  the  assistance  of  native  nurses.  In  June,  1915,  Dr.  C. 
H.  Halliday  assumed  charge  of  the  Zamboanga  Hospital. 
The  field  is  enormous,  and  more  doctors  and  nurses  are 
needed. 

Meanwhile,  a  Hospital  Ship  was  planned,  to  be  called  by 
the  Moro  name  for  "The  Friend/'  and  which,  like  Dr.  Gren- 
fell's  medical  ship  in  Labrador,  is  to  make  regular  trips  among 
the  Islands.  The  plan  was  then  accepted  by  the  Philippine 
Government,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  single  agencies  possible  for  bring- 
ing succor,  knowledge  and  friendly  attention  to  the  200,000 
or  more  people  on  the  many  islands  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago. 
The  Government  has  provided  the  necessary  ship  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  have  furnished 
the  funds  to  operate  the  ship  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  Moro  children,  so  the  reports  read,  are  as  impres- 
sionable, as  appealing,  as  lovable  as  any  children  of  any  color 
in  the  whole  world.  Many  of  them  are  orphans,  made  so  by 
American  rifles.  There  is  no  enmity  in  their  faces ;  they  are 
as  friendly  as  can  be,  ready  always  with  a  smile  and  a  greeting. 
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The  eyes  of  the  Moro  child  are  bright  and  deep,  his  fore- 
head is  fairly  high,  and  the  shape  of  his  head  denotes  mental 
capacity.  He  is  inventive,  wiry,  musical,  artistic.  He  gives 
grounds  for  expectation  and  hope,  for  he  is  bold  and  brave, 
deft  and  skillful,  resourceful  and  persevering.  He  has  a  real 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  knack  for  work.  All  he  needs  is 
to  know  how  to  do  things  for  himself,  his  family  and  his  race. 

His  forefathers  were  mighty  warriors.  For  three  hun- 
dred years  they  resisted  Spain.  By  official  act  the  United 
States  Government  has  taken  the  Moro's  weapons  away  from 
him,  and  in  so  doing  outraged  all  his  leading  instincts.  Neces- 
sary as  the  disarmament  of  the  Moro  has  been,  it  is  only  a 
first  step.  We  must  put  the  tools  of  farm  and  shop  in  the 
place  of  sword  and  rifle— otherwise  his  hands  will  resort  to 
c\il ;  they  cannot  be  idle. 

His  little  sister  vies  with  him  in  promise.  She,  too,  has 
nimble  fingers  and  a  good  brain.  The  women  of  her  tribe 
make  laces  and  embroideries,  weave  hats  and  mats,  fashion 
beads  and  shells  and  pearls  into  articles  of  ornament  and  use, 
make  themselves  attractive  and  helpful  as  they  can,  with 
their  limited  knowledge  of  the  finer  things  of  life. 

For  the  benefit  of  these  boys,  then,  an  Agricultural  School 
was  opened  at  Indanans  on  the  Island  of  Jolo,  and  is  now 
under  the  able  direction  of  Ex-Governor  James  Fugate.  At 
its  opening,  people  from  all  parts  of  Sulu  participated.  They 
represented  every  class — from  the  aristocracy,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  Sultan's  family,  princesses  and  datus — to  the  peas- 
ant and  the  hill  folk.  This  school  now  has  about  fifty  boys 
representing  every  class  in  society.  Intensive  farming  will  be 
taught  the  boys  on  rich  and  productive  land,  and  Bishop  Brent 
plans  to  broaden  the  agricultural  work  as  fast  as  means  will 
permit,  and  encourage  the  Moros  to  build  and  settle  on  plots 
of  adjoining  land.  Instructions  in  developing  the  crops  will 
be  given  by  the  school,  and  by  degrees  a  self -protecting  com- 
munity will  l>c  built  up,  marking  a  new  era  for  the  Sug  people. 
Academic  work  will  be  suited  to  the  capacity  and  demand  of 
the  pupils,  while  simple  carpentry  and  other  industrial  in- 
struction will  complete  the  curriculum. 

For  their  benefit,  also,  Bishop  Brent  has  established  the 
Moro  Press,  a  printing  plant  operated  by  Moro  boys.  A 
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monthly  paper  is  issued,  printed  from  the  only  Moro  type  in 
the  world.  This  paper  is  distributed  and  quite  widely  read 
throughout  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  Books  are  also  being 
issued  from  the  Moro  Press,  one  a  grammar  by  Dr.  Saleeby, 
and  one  a  book  on  "Authography  and  Transliteration."  It 
is  proposed  to  publish  the  Bible  in  Moro  when  translated. 

Two  years  ago  a  troup  of  Moro  Boy  Scouts,  known  as  the 
"Spencer  Troup,"  was  organized  by  Lieutenant  Sherman 
Kiser,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Tiffany  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Constabulary. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "Moro 
Exchange"  is  being  operated  by  Bishop  Brent,  where  weaving 
and  lace-making  are  being  done  by  the  Moro  women  and  girls. 
This  "Exchange"  at  present  pays  its  running  expenses.  The 
Moro  women  are  capable  of  becoming  excellent  lace-makers, 
and  plans  are  now  being  perfected  for  an  Industrial  School 
for  Girls. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Why  the  Government  does 
not  do  all  the  necessary  work  among  the  Moros?"  The  Gov- 
ernment is  using  every  endeavor  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  agencies  of  Mercy  and  Education,  only  to  find  that  its 
meagre  revenue  will  enable  it  to  do  little  more  than  to  touch 
the  hem  of  the  need. 

On  Bishop  Brent's  local  advisory  committee  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  Reverend  J.  B.  Rodgers,  D.D.,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  Dr.  N.  M.  Saleeby,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Moro  Province,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Clarke,  who  as 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  has  lived  among  the 
Moros. 

The  Moro  Work  in  this  country  is  under  the  auspices  of 
a  National  Committee.  Several  State  Committees  have  also 
been  organized,  including  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  The  National  Treasurer 
is  Mr.  Willard  Straight,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Committee  are  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  Potter,  who 
is  also  chairman  of  the  New  York  Committee;  Mr.  Willard 
Straight,  who  is  treasurer;  Mr.  George  Wharton  Pepper, 
Mrs.  C.  Lorillard  Spencer,  Mr.  John  T.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Gano 
Dunn.  The  vice-chairmen  are  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Lloyd  C. 
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Griscom,  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  George  Wharton  Pep- 
per, William  Jay  Schieffelin  and  Lorillard  Spencer.  Among 
the  members  of  the  National  Committee  are  Miss  Mabel  T. 
Boardman,  Miss  Kate  Bond.  Francis  E.  Oark,  D.D.,  Miss 
Juliana  Cutting,  Admiral  George  Dewey,  Mrs.  Adam  Den- 
mead,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Flagter,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Funk,  Ralph  M. 
Grant,  Mrs.  Henry  Winthrop  Gray,  Major  Henry  L.  Htg- 
ginson,  Honorable  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  Henry  C  King, 
LL.D.,  Henry  Spies  Kip,  Mrs.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Mrs.  Seth 
Low,  Miss  Eliza  B.  Masters,  William  R.  Moody,  Miss  Clara 
Morehouse,  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  John  R.  Mott,  Mrs.  P.  V. 
Pennypacker,  Raymond  Rot  re,  W.  Emlen  Roosevelt, 

Fred  B.  Smith,  Mrs.  Myles  Standish,  Rear  Admiral  Charles 
H.  Stockton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  Mrs.  William 
H.  Taft,  Mrs.  Mary  Logan  Tucker,  Major-General  Leonard 
Wood  and  General  Marcus  J.  Wright. 

Of  Bishop  Brent's  work  our  own  Dr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
once  said:  "The  East  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  personality 
and  to  kindness.  A  man  who  expresses  integrity,  helpfulness 
and  love  \\  in-  the  heart  of  the  Oriental  and  exerts  an  influence 
which  is  not  within  the  reach  of  any  kind  of  force.  The  per- 
sonality of  Bishop  Brent  counteracts  the  evil  influence  of  an 
army  of  exploit! 

Mrs.  C.  Lorillard  Spencer,  who  has  lived  for  nearly  a  year 
among  the  Moros,  also  speaks  of  their  ready  responsiveness  to 
kindness.  The  first  day  she  and  Miss  Young  went  out  among 
them  they  were  accompanied  by  Bishop  Brent  and  an  armed 
escort,  and  took  the  precaution  to  leave  a  note  of  instruction, 
telling  the  banker  what  should  be  done  in  case  they  did  not 
return.  After  a  few  weeks  she  and  Miss  Young  went  out 
alone.  The  Moros  soon  learned  to  trust  them.  "We  were/' 
she  says,  "the  guests  of  honor  at  weddings  and  baptisms,  and 
were  always  treated  with  the  utmost  courte^ 
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The  term  "high  finance"  derives  its  origin  from  the  French 
"haute  finance,"  which  in  France  as  elsewhere  in  Europe 
designates  the  most  eminently  respectable,  the  most  unquali- 
fiedly trustworthy  amongst  financial  houses. 

Why  has  that  term,  in  becoming  acclimated  in  this  coun- 
try, gradually  come  to  suggest  a  rather  different  meaning? 

Why  does  there  exist  in  the  United  States,  alone  amongst 
the  great  nations,  a  widespread  attitude  of  suspicion,  indeed 
in  many  quarters,  of  virtual  hostility,  toward  the  financial 
community  and  especially  toward  the  financial  activities  which 
focus  in  New  York,  the  country's  financial  capital? 

There  are  a  number  of  causes  and  for  some  of  them 
finance  cannot  be  absolved  from  responsibility.  But  the  pri- 
mary underlying  and  continuing  cause  is  lack  of  clear  appre- 
ciation of  what  finance  means  and  stands  for  and  is  needed 
for.  And  from  this  there  has  sprung  a  veritable  host  of 
misconceptions,  prejudices,  superstitions  and  catch-phrases. 

Never  was  it  of  more  importance  than  in  the  present 
emergency  that  the  people  should  have  a  clear  and  correct 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  finance, 
indeed  of  "high  finance,"  and  that  they  should  approach  the 
subject  calmly  and  dispassionately  and  with  untroubled  vision, 
for  when  the  European  war  is  over  and  the  period  of  recon- 
struction sets  in,  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  of  the  day 
will  be  that  of  finance  and  financing. 

The  handling  and  adjustment  of  that  question,  although 
it  primarily  concerns  Europe,  cannot  fail  to  affect  America 
favorably  or  unfavorably,  according  to  the  wisdom  or  lack 
of  wisdom  of  our  own  attitude  and  actions. 

A  great  many  things  are  being  and  have  been  charged 
in  the  popular  view  against  finance,  with  which  finance,  prop- 
erly understood,  has  nothing  to  do. 
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The  possession  of  wealth  does  not  make  a  man  a  financier 
—just  as  little  as  the  possession  of  a  chest  of  tools  makes  a 

roan  a  carj>enter. 

Finance  does  not  mean  speculation— although  speculation 
when  it  does  not  degenerate  into  mere  gambling  has  a  proper 
and  legitimate  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  economic.  Fi- 
nance most  emphatically  does  not  mean  fleecing  the  public, 
nor  fattening  parasitically  off  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
the  country. 

Finance  cannot  properly  be  held  responsible  for  the  ex- 
ploits, good,  bad  or  indifferent,  of  the  man  who,  having  made 
money  at  manufacturing,  or  mining,  or  in  other  commercial 
pursuits,  blows  into  town,  either  physically  or  by  telephone 
or  telegraph,  and  goes  on  a  financial  spree,  more  or  less 
prolonged. 

.nee  means  constructive  work.  It  means  mobilizing 
and  organizing  the  wealth  of  the  country  so  that  the  scattered 
monetary  resources  of  the  individuals  may  be  united  and 
guided  into  a  mighty  current  of  fruitful  co-operation — a 
hundredfold,  nay  ten-thousandfold  as  potent  as  they  would 
or  could  be  in  individual  hands. 

Finance  means  promoting  and  facilitating  the  country's 
trade  at  home  and  abroad,  creating  new  wealth,  making  new 
jobs  for  workmen. 

It  means  continuous  study  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
throughout  the  world.  It  means  daring  and  imagination 
combined  with  care  and  foresight  and  integrity,  and  hard, 
wearing  work — much  of  it  not  compensated,  because  of  every 
ten  propositions  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  or  evolved  by  the 
brain  of  the  financier  who  is  duly  careful  of  his  reputation 
and  conscious  of  his  responsibility  to  the  public,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  not  more  than  three  materialize. 

For  the  financial  offspring  of  which  he  acknowledges 
parentage,  or  merely  godfathership,  he  is  held  respon 

he  public  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  will  continue  to 
be  held  responsible  notwithstanding  certain  ill-advised  pro- 
visions of  the  recently  enacted  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  which 
are  bound  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  discharge  that 
responsibility. 
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Amongst  other  functions  and  duties,  it  is  "up  to  him" 
to  look  ahead,  so  that  such  offspring  may  always  be  provided 
with  nouriture,  t.  e.,  with  funds  to  conduct  their  business. 
If  for  one  reason  or  another  they  find  themselves  short  of 
means  in  difficult  times,  it  is  his  task  and  care  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  obtain  what  is  needed,  sometimes  at  great  finan- 
cial risk  to  himself. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  almost  all  the  railroad  com- 
panies now  in  receivers'  hands  were  among  those  for  whose 
financial  policy  no  one  amongst  the  leading  banking  houses 
had  a  continuous  and  recognized  responsibility,  though  I 
must  not  be  understood  as  meaning  to  suggest  that  there  were 
not  other  contributory  causes  for  such  receivership,  involving 
responsibility  and  blame,  amongst  others,  also  on  members 
of  the  banking  fraternity. 

\Yithout  going  into  shades  of  encyclopedic  meaning,  I 
would  define,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  a  financier 
as  a  man  who  has  some  recognized  relation  and  responsibility 
toward  the  larger  monetary  affairs  of  the  public,  either  by 
administering  deposits  and  loaning  funds  or  by  being  a  whole- 
sale or  retail  distributor  of  securities. 

To  all  such  the  confidence  of  the  financial  community, 
which  naturally  knows  them  best,  and  of  the  investing  public 
is  absolutely  vital.  Without  it,  they  simply  cannot  live. 

To  provide  for  the  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally needed  by  our  railroads  and  other  industries,  would 
vastly  overtax  the  resources  of  all  the  greatest  financial 
houses  and  groups  taken  together,  and  therefore  the  financier 
or  group  of  financiers  undertaking  such  transactions  must 
depend  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  co-operation  of  the 
financial  community  at  large.  For  this  purpose  such  houses 
or  groups  associate  with  themselves  for  every  transaction 
of  considerable  size,  a  large  number  of  other  houses,  thus 
forming  so-called  syndicates. 

But  even  the  resources  thus  combined  of  the  entire  finan- 
cial community  would  fall  far  short  of  being  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needed  funds  for  more  than  a  very  limited  time, 
and  appeal  must  therefore  be  made  to  the  absorbing  power 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  represented  by  the  ultimate  in- 
vestor. 
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Nov  financial  house,  either  through  lack  of  a  high 

standard  of  integrity  in  dealing  with  the  public,  or  through 
lack  of  thoroughness  and  care,  or  through  bad  judgment, 
forfeit  the  confidence  of  its  neighbors  or  of  the  inverting 
public,  and  the  very  roots  of  its  being  arc  cut. 

I  do  not  mean  to  claim  that  high  finance  has  not  in  some 

mces  strayed  from  the  highest  standard,  that  it  has  not 
made  mistakes,  that  it  has  not  at  times  yielded  to  temptation 
—«nd  the  temptations  which  beset  its  path  are  indeed  many 
— that  there  have  not  been  some  occurrences  which  every 
right  thinking  man  must  deplore  and  condemn. 

I  do  say  and  claim  that  practically  all  such  instances 
have  occurred  during  what  may  be  termed  the  country's  in- 
•  ial  and  economic  pioneer  period,  a  period  of  vast  and 
unparalleled  concentration  of  national  energy  and  effort  upon 
material  achievement,  of  tremendous  and  turbulent  surging 
towards  tangible  accomplishment,  of  sheer  individualism,  a 
period  of  lax  enforcement  of  the  laws  by  those  in  authority, 
of  uncertainty  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  statutes  relating 
to  business  and,  consequently,  of  impatience  at  restraint  and 
a  weakened  sense  of  the  fear,  respect  and  obedience  due  to 
the  law. 

In  the  mighty  and  blinding  rush  of  that  whirlwind  of 
enterprise  and  achievement  things  were  done — generally  with- 
out any  attempt  at  concealment,  in  the  open  light  of  day  for 
everyone  to  behold — which  would  not  accord  with  our  present 
ethical  and  legal  standards,  and  public  opinion  permitted 
them  to  be  done. 

To  quote  one  instance  out  of  many:  Campaign  contribu- 
tions by  corporations  were  a  recognized  and  almost  universal 
practice.  The  acceptance  of  such  contributions  did  not  shock 
the  most  tender  political  conscience.  Now  they  arc  rightly 
forbidden,  and  what  up  to  a  few  short  years  ago  was  not  only 
not  prohibited  but  sanctioned  by  the  custom  of  a  generation 
and  more,  is  now  made  and  considered  a  crime. 

Then  suddenly  a  mirror  was  held  up  by  influences 
ciently  powerful  to  cause  the  mad  race  to  halt  for  a 
and  to  compel  the  concentrated  attention  of  all  the  people. 
And  that  mirror  clearly  showed,  perhaps  it  even  magnified, 
the  blemishes  on  that  which  it  reflected. 
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With  their  recognition  came  stern  insistence  upon  change, 
and  very  quickly  the  realization  of  that  demand.  That  is 
the  normal  process  of  civilization  in  its  march  forward  and 
upward. 

And  I  claim  that  Finance  has  been  as  quick  and  willing 
as  any  other  element  in  the  community  to  discern  the  moral 
obligations  of  the  new  era  brought  about  within  the  last  ten 
years  and  to  align  itself  on  their  side. 

As  soon  as  the  meaning  of  the  laws  under  which  business 
was  to  be  conducted  had  come  to  be  reasonably  defined,  as 
soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  latitude  tacitly  permitted 
during  the  pioneer  period  must  end,  finance  fell  into  line  with 
the  new  spirit  and  has  kept  in  line. 

I  say  this  notwithstanding  the  various  investigations  that 
have  since  taken  place,  nearly  all  of  which  have  dealt  with 
incidents  that  occurred  several  years  ago. 

And  in  this  connection  I  would  add  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  more  unfair  than  the  theory  and  method 
of  these  investigations  as  all  too  frequently  conducted. 

The  appeal  all  too  often  is  to  the  gallery,  hungry  for 
sensation ;  the  method — to  wash  as  much  soiled  linen  as 
possible  in  public  (even,  if  necessary,  to  make  clean  linen 
appear  soiled),  and  to  use  a  profusion  of  soap  and  water 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  cleaning  to  be  done. 

To  innocent  transactions  it  is  sought  to  give  a  sinister 
meaning;  what  lapses,  faults  or  wrongs  may  be  discovered 
are  given  exaggerated  portent  and  significance. 

The  Chairman  is  out  to  make  a  record,  or  to  fortify  a 
preconceived  notion  or  accomplish  a  preconceived  purpose. 

Counsel  is  out  to  make  a  record.  The  principle  witnesses 
are  placed  in  the  position  of  defendants  at  the  bar  without 
being  protected  by  any  of  the  safeguards  which  are  thrown 
around  defendants  in  a  court  of  law. 

To  complete  the  picture,  I  must — saving  your  presence — 
add  this  other  patch  of  black:  The  reporting  is  very  fre- 
quently, if  not  generally,  done  by  young  men  not  very  familiar 
with  matters  of  finance  and  in  search  of  incident  and  of 
high  light  rather  than  of  the  neutral  tints  of  a  sober  and 
even  record;  and  the  job  of  head-lining  seems  somehow 
to  be  entrusted  always  to  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  particular 
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v.  n  nesses  of  each  session,  selected  with  great  care  for  his 
ingenuity  in  compressing  the  maximum  of  poison  gases  into 
a  few  explosive  words. 

It  may  all  be  legitimate,  according  to  political  standards, 
but  it  is  not  justice,  ami  what  of  benefit  is  accomplished 
could  equally  well  be  obtained,  whatever  of  guilt  is  to  be 
revealed  could  equally  well  and  probably  better  be  disclosed, 
uithout  resorting  to  inflammatory  appeal  and  without,  by 
assault  or  innuendo,  recklessly  and  often  indiscriminately 
besmirching  reputations  and  hurting  before  the  whole  world 
the  good  name  of  American  business. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  similar  method  and  practice  and 
spirit  of  conducting  investigations  in  any  other  country. 

By  all  means  let  us  delve  deep  wherever  we  have  reason 
to  suspect  that  guilt  lies  buried.  Let  us  take  short  cuts  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  but  let  us  be  sure  that  it  is  the  truth 
that  we  shall  meet  at  the  end  of  our  road,  and  not  a  mongrel 
thing  wearing  some  of  the  garments  of  truth,  but  some 
others,  too,  belonging  to  that  trinity  of  unlovely  sisters,  passion, 
prejudice  and  self-seeking. 

In  many  ways,  in  many  instances,  wrong  impressions 
about  finance  have  been  given  to  the  public,  sometimes  from 
ignorance,  sometimes  with  malice  aforethought,  sometimes 
for  political  purposes. 

The  fact  is  that  the  men  in  charge  of  our  financial  affairs 
are,  and  to  be  successful,  must  be  every  whit  as  honorable, 
as  patriotic,  as  right  thinking,  as  anxious  for  the  good  opin- 
ions of  their  fellowmen  as  those  in  other  walks  of  life. 

In  v  i-  of  crisis  or  difficulty  in  the  nation's  history, 

from  the  War  of  Independence  to  the  present  European  War, 
financiers  have  given  striking  proof  of  their  devotion  of  the 
public  weal,  and  they  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  so  when- 
ever and  howsoever  called  upon. 

American  finance  has  rendered  immense  services  to  the 
count  ry,  and  its  record — considering  especially  the  gross 
faultiness  of  the  laws  under  which  it  had  to  work  before  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  in  some  respects 
still  has  to  work— compares  by  no  means  unfavorably  with 
that  of  finance  in  Europe. 
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There  has  been  no  gambling  frenzy  in  the  financial  markets 
of  America  within  the  memory  of  this  generation  equalling 
the  recklessness  and  magnitude  of  England's  South  African 
mining  craze  with  its  record  of  questionable  episodes,  some 
of  them  involving  great  names ;  no  scandal  comparable  to  the 
Panama  scandal,  the  copper  collapse,  the  Cronier  failure,  and 
similar  events  in  France;  no  bank  failure  as  disgraceful  and 
ruinous  as  that  of  the  Leipziger  Bank  and  two  or  three  others 
within  the  last  dozen  years  in  Germany.  No  combination 
exists  in  this  country  remotely  approaching  the  monopolistic 
control  exercised  by  several  of  the  so-called  cartels  and 
syndicates  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  finance  so  frequently  has  been 
the  target  for  popular  attack  is  that  it  deals  with  the  tangible 
expression  of  wealth,  and  in  the  popular  mind  pre-eminently 
personifies  wealth,  and  is  widely  looked  upon  as  an  easy  way 
to  acquire  wealth  without  adequate  service. 

Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  very  few  financial  houses 
of  great  wealth.  All  of  the  very  greatest  fortunes  of  the 
country,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  great  fortunes,  have  been 
made,  not  in  finance,  but  in  trade,  industries  and  inventions. 

A  similar  exaggerated  view  prevails  as  to  the  power  of 
finance. 

It  is  true  there  have  been  men  in  finance  from  time  to 
time,  though  very  rarely  indeed,  who  did  exercise  exceedingly 
great  power,  such  as,  in  our  generation,  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  E.  H.  Harriman. 

But  the  power  of  those  men  rested  not  in  their  being 
financiers,  but  in  the  compelling  force  of  their  unique  person- 
alities. They  were  born  leaders  of  men  and  they  would  have 
been  acknowledged  leaders  and  exercised  the  power  of  such 
leadership  in  whatever  walk  of  life  they  might  have  selected 
as  theirs. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  capacity  of  the  financier  is 
dependent  upon  the  confidence  of  the  financial  community 
and  the  investing  public,  just  as  the  capacity  of  the  bank 
dependent  upon  the  confidence  of  the  depositing  public.  Take 
away  confidence  and  what  remains  is  only  that  limited  degree 
of  power  or  influence  which  mere  wealth  may  give. 
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Confidence  cannot  be  compelled ;  it  cannot  be  bequeathed-- 
or,  at  most,  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  and  always 
is  bound  to  be  voluntary  and  personal. 

I  know  of  no  other  centre  where  the  label  counts  for  less, 

re  the  shine  and  potency  of  a  great  name  is  more  quickly 
rubbed  off  if  the  bearer  does  not  prove  his  worth,  than  in  the 
great  mart  of  finance. 

Mere  wealth  indeed  can  be  bequeathed,  but  the  power  of 
mere  wealth — to  paraphrase  a  famous  dictum — has  decreased, 
is  decreasing  and  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  further  diminished. 

ll'hat.  then,  can  and  should  finance  do  on  its  own  part  in 
order  to  gain  and  preserve  for  itself  that  repute  and  status 
with  the  public  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  which  in  the  interest 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  itself,  it  ought  to  have? 

1        CONFORM  TO  PUBLIC  OPINION 

It  must  not  only  do  right,  but  it  must  also  be  particularly 
careful  concerning  the  appearance  of  its  actions. 

mce  should  "omit  no  word  or  deed"  to  place  itself 
in  the  right  light  before  the  people.  It  must  carefully  study 
and  in  good  faith  conform  to  public  opinion. 

2.      PUBLICITY 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  finance  heretofore  has  been 
the  cult  of  silence,  some  of  its  rites  have  been  almost  those 
of  an  occult  science.  To  meet  attacks  with  dignified  silence,  to 
maintain  an  austere  demeanor,  to  cultivate  an  etiquette  of 
reticence,  has  been  one  of  its  traditions. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  calculated  to  irritate  de- 
mocracy, which  dislikes  and  suspects  secrecy  and  resents 
aloofness.  And  the  instinct  of  democracy  is  right. 

Men  occupying  conspicuous  and  leading  places  in  finance 
as  in  every  other  calling  touching  the  people's  interests,  are 
legitimate  objects  for  public  scrutiny  in  the  exercise  of  their 
fun. 

If  opportunity  Cor  such  scrutiny  is  denied,  if  the  people's 
legitimate  desire  for  information  is  met  with  silence,  secrecy, 
impatience  and  resentment,  the  public  mind  very  naturally 
becomes  infected  w  ion  and  lends  a  willing  ear  to  all 

sorts  of  gossip  and  rumors. 
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The  people  properly  and  justly  insist  that  the  same  "fierce 
light  that  beats  upon  a  throne"  should  also  beat  upon  the  high 
places  of  finance  and  commerce. 

It  is  for  those  occupying  such  places  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  be  considered  fit  persons  to  be  entrusted  with 
them,  the  test  being  not  merely  ability,  but  just  as  much,  if 
not  more,  character,  self-restraint,  fair-mindedness  and  due 
sense  of  duty  towards  the  public. 

Finance,  instead  of  avoiding  publicity  in  all  of  its  aspects, 
should  welcome  it  and  seek  it.  Publicity  won't  hurt  its  dignity. 
A  dignity  which  can  be  preserved  only  by  seclusion,  which 
cannot  hold  its  own  in  the  market  place,  is  neither  merited 
nor  worth  having. 

We  must  more  and  more  get  out  of  the  seclusion  of  our 
offices,  out  into  the  rough  and  tumble  of  democracy,  out — 
to  get  to  know  the  people  and  get  known  by  them. 

Not  to  know  one  another  means  but  too  frequently  to 
misunderstand  one  another,  and  there  is  no  more  fruitful 
source  of  trouble  than  to  misunderstand  one  another's  kind 
and  ways  and  motives. 

3.     SERVICE 

Every  man  who  by  eminent  success  in  commerce  or  finance 
raises  himself  beyond  his  peers  is  in  the  nature  of  things  more 
or  less  of  an  "irritant"  (I  use  the  word  in  its  technical  mean- 
ing) to  the  community. 

It  behooves  him,  therefore,  to  make  his  position  as  little 
jarring  as  possible  upon  that  immense  majority  whose  exist- 
ence is  spent  in  the  lowlands  of  life  so  far  as  material 
circumstances  are  concerned. 

It  behooves  him  to  exercise  self-restraint  and  to  make 
ample  allowance  for  the  point  of  view  and  the  feelings  of 
others,  to  be  patient,  helpful,  conciliatory. 

It  behooves  him  to  remember  that  many  other  men  are 
working,  and  have  worked  all  their  lives,  with  probably  as 
much  effort  and  assiduous  application,  as  much  self-abne- 
gation as  he,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  raising  themselves 
above  mediocre  stations  in  life,  because  to  them  has  not  been 
granted  the  possession  of  those  peculiar  gifts  which  beget 
conspicuous  success,  and  to  which,  because  they  are  very 
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rare  and  because  they  arc  needed  for  the  world's  work,  is 
given  the  incentive  of  liberal  reward. 

li<*  should  beware  of  that  insidious  tendency  of  wealth  to 
chill  and  isolate;  he  should  be  careful  not  to  let  his  feelings, 
aspirations  and  sympathies  become  hardened  or  narrowed ;  lest 
he  become  estranged  from  his  fellow  men;  and  with  this  in 
he  should  not  only  be  approachable  but  should  seek  and 
welcome  con  .rk-a-day  world  so  as  to  remain 

part  and  parcel  of  it,  to  maintain  an«l  ;••  homogeneity 

with  his  fdlow  men. 

And  he  should  never  forget  that  the  advantages  and  powers 
which  he  enjoys  arc  his  on  suffrance,  so  to  speak,  during  good 
behavior,  the  basis  of  their  conferment  being  the  consideration 
that  the  community  wants  In-  talents  and  his  work,  and  grants 
him  generous  compensation — including  the  privilege  of  pass- 
children — in  order  to  stimulate  him  to  the 
effort  of  using  his  capacities,  since  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
that  they  should  be  used  to  their  fullest  extent. 

He  should  never  forget  that  the  social  edifice  in  which  he 
occupies  so  desirable  quarters,  has  been  erected  by  human 
hands,  the  result  of  infinite  effort,  of  sacrifice  and  compro- 
mise, the  aim  being  the  greatest  good  of  society;  and  that  if 
that  i  to  be  no  longer  served  by  the  present 

structure,  if  the  successful  man  arrogates  to  himself  too  large 
or  too  choice  a  part,  if,  selfishly,  he  crowds  out  others,  then, 
what  human  hands  have  built  up  by  the  patient  work  of 
many  centuries,  human  hands  can  pull  down  in  one  hour  of 
passion. 

The  undisturbed  possession  of  the  material  rewards  now 
given  to  success,  because  success  presupposes  service,  can 
be  perpetuated  only  if  its  beneficiaries  exercise  moderation, 
self -restraint,  and  consideration  for  others  in  the  use  of  their 
opportunities,  and  if  their  ability  is  exerted,  not  merely  for 
their  own  advantage,  but  also  for  the  public  good  and  the  weal 
of  their  fellow  men. 

4.      STAND  UP  FOR  CONVICTIONS  AND  ORGANIZE 

In  the  political  field,  the  ways  not  only  of  finance  but  of 
business  in  general  have  been  often  unfortunate  and  still  more 
often  ineffec 
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It  is  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
average  man  of  business,  responsible  not  only  for  his  own 
affairs,  but  often  trustee  for  the  welfare  of  others,  should 
lean  towards  that  which  has  withstood  the  acid  test  of  ex- 
perience and  should  be  somewhat  diffident  towards  experiment 
and  novel  theory. 

But,  making  full  allowance  for  this  natural  and  proper 
disposition,  it  must,  I  believe,  be  admitted  that  business,  and 
especially  the  representatives  of  large  business,  including  high 
finance,  have  too  often  failed  to  recognize  in  time  the  need 
and  to  heed  the  call  for  changes  from  methods  and  conceptions 
which  had  become  unsuitable  to  the  time  and  out  of  keeping 
with  rationally,  progressive  development;  that  they  have  too 
often  permitted  themselves  to  be  guided  by  a  tendency  toward 
unyielding  or  at  any  rate  apparently  unyielding  Bourbonism 
instead  of  giving  timely  aid  in  a  constructive  way  toward 
realizing  just  and  wise  modifications  of  the  existing  order  of 
things. 

Apart  from  these  considerations  and  leaving  aside  practices 
formerly  not  uncommon,  but  which  modern  laws  and  modern 
standards  of  morality  have  made  impossible,  it  may  be  said 
generally  that  business  is  doing  too  much  kicking  and  not 
enough  fighting. 

In  fact,  almost  the  only  instance  which  I  can  remember 
of  business  asserting  itself  effectively  on  a  large  scale  and  by 
a  genuine  effort  for  its  rights,  its  legitimate  interests  and  its 
convictions  was  during  the  McKinley-Bryan  campaign,  in 
saying  which  I  do  not  mean  to  endorse  some  of  the  methods 
used  in  that  campaign. 

And  yet,  the  latent  political  power  of  business  is  enormous. 
Wisely  organized  for  proper  and  right  purposes  it  would  be 
irresistible.  No  political  party  could  succeed  against  it. 

If  this  country  is  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  unparalleled 
opportunities  which  the  developments  of  the  last  two  years 
have  opened  up  to  it,  if,  in  the  severe  competition  which 
sooner  or  later  after  the  close  of  the  war  is  bound  to  set  in 
for  the  world's  trade,  it  is  to  hold  its  own,  it  must  not  only 
not  be  hampered  by  unwise  and  antiquated  laws,  as  it  now  is, 
in  certain  respects,  but  it  must  be  intelligently  aided  and 
fostered  by  the  legislative  and  administrative  powers. 
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Business  in  the  leading  European  countries  has  been  back- 
ed up  by  the  respective  governments  in  the  past  and  will  be 
backed  up,  more  than  ever,  in  the  post-bellum  period 

i  ywhere  else  through  the  civilized  world  in  matters  of 
national  policies  as  they  affect  business,  the  representatives 
of  business  are  consulted  and  listened  to  with  the  respect 
•  is  due  to  expert  knowledge. 

It  i.  only  in  America  that  the  views  of  business  men  in 
general  (as  distinct  from  the  agitation  of  particular  business 
men  or  organizations  having  a  special  object  to  serve,  such 
as  on  the  occasion  of  tariff  making  in  former  days)  are 
ignored,  their  advice  brushed  aside  or  even  resented,  their 
representatives  treated  as  interlopers. 

I  only  in  America  that  the  exigencies  of  politics  not 
infrequently,  I  might  almost  say  habitually,  are  given  preced- 
ence over  the  exigencies  of  business. 

Objectionable  methods  and  practices  sometimes  resorted 
to  in  the  past  by  corporate  interests  in  endeavoring  to  influence 
legislation  and  public  opinion  have  been  abandoned  beyond 
rection. 

only  fair  that  with  them  should  be  abandoned  the 
habit  of  politicians,  sometimes  politicians  in  very  high  places, 
to  denounce  as  "lobbying"  every  organized  effort  of  large 
business  to  oppose  tendencies  and  propositions  of  legislation 
deemed  by  it  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  business  and  of 
the  country. 

>  only  fair  that  there  should  be  abandoned  the  habit 
of  sneering  at  and  suspecting  organized  efforts  by  business 
men  to  educate  public  opinion  on  questions  affecting  business 
and  finance  as  improper  attempts  to  "manufacture"  or  "accel- 
erate" public  opinion. 

The  people  are  fair-minded  and  when  fully  informed,  al- 
most invarably  wise  and  right  in  their  judgment,  which  can- 
not always  be  said  of  their  representatives.  When  scolded, 
browbeaten,  maligned  and  harassed,  finance  may  well  turn 
upon  its  professional  fault-finders  and  challenge  comparison. 

Finance  and  financiers  have  had  no  mean  share  in  creating 
organizations  and  institutions  in  this  country  which  are  models 
of  efficiency  and  which  men  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
come  here  to  study  and  to  admire. 
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It  is  the  critics  of  finance  and  business  who — to  mention 
but  a  few  instances — have  given  to  the  army  aeroplanes  that 
are  grossly  defective,  to  the  navy  submarines  that  are  in  con- 
stant trouble,  who  have  passed  laws  which  have  driven  our 
ships  off  the  seas  in  the  world's  trade,  and  other  laws  which 
have  mainly  brought  it  about  that  in  the  year  1915  less  rail- 
road mileage  has  been  constructed  in  the  United  States  than 
within  any  one  year  since  the  Civil  War. 

Just  as  Congress,  by  a  series  of  laws,  has  imposed  burdens 
and  costs  upon  ships  operating  under  the  American  flag  which 
made  it  impossible  for  capital  to  invest  in  American  ships  for 
use  in  the  world's  trade  and  earn  a  fair  return  in  normal  times, 
so  the  Federal  and  State  Legislatures,  during  the  past  ten 
years,  have  imposed  upon  the  railroads  all  kinds  of  exactions, 
restrictions  and  increasing  costs  which  have  had  the  result  of 
arresting  progress,  and  which  threaten,  after  the  cessation  of 
the  present  period  of  abnormal  earnings,  to  seriously  lame  that 
vastly  important  industry. 

Congress  has  done  little  to  indicate  that  it  recognizes  the 
urgency  and  bigness  and  significance  of  the  momentous  situa- 
tion which  confronts  the  country. 

Nor  does  it  seem  inclined  to  pay  serious  heed  to  the  views 
of  business — and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  the  views  of  business 
"magnates,"  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  business  men  in 
general. 

Nor  does  past  experience  encourage  us  to  believe  that  it 
will  pay  such  heed  unless  impelled  by  the  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation. 

Amongst  the  powers  for  which  our  friends  of  both  political 
parties  have  a  wholesome  respect,  one  of  the  most  potent  is 
organization. 

Let  business  then  become  militant,  not  to  secure  special 
privileges — it  does  not  want  any  and  does  not  need  any — 
but  to  secure  due  regard  for  its  views  and  its  rights  and  its 
conceptions  as  to  what  measures  will  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  and  what  measures  will  harm  and  jeopardize 
such  interests. 

Without  wishing  to  hold  up  the  labor  unions  as  offering 
a  model  for  the  spirit  which  should  actuate  us  or  the  methods 
we  should  follow — because  their  class-consciousness  and  the 
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resulting  conduct  are  sometimes  extreme  and  often  short- 
sighted, I  would  urge  upon  business  men  to  cultivate  and 
demonstrate  but  a  little  of  that  cohesion  and  discipline  and 
subordination  of  self  in  the  furtherance  of  the  common  cause, 
that  readiness  to  back  up  their  spokesmen,  that  loyalty  to  their 

rig  and  to  one  another  which  working  men  practice  and 
demonstrate  daily,  and  which  have  secured  for  their  repre- 
sentatives the  respect  and  fear  of  political  parties. 

Let  business  men  range  themselves  behind  their  spokesmen, 
such  as  the  I'nited  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  asso- 
tates  and  cities. 

Let  them  get  together  now  and  in  the  future  through  a 

properly  constituted  permanent  organization,  and  guided  by 

practical  knowledge,  broad  vision  and  patriotism,  agree  upon 

the  essentials  of  legislation  affecting  affairs,  which  the  situa- 

I  for  from  time  to  time. 

Let  them  pledge  themselves  to  use  their  legitimate  in- 
fluence and  their  votes  to  realize  such  legislation  and  to  oppose 
ely  what  they  believe  to  be  harmful  lawmaking. 

Let  them  MH\C.  patiently  and  persistently,  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  for  their  methods  and  their  aims. 

Let  them  meet  false  or  irresponsible  or  ignorant 
with  plain  and  truthful  explanation.  Let  them  take  their 
directly  to  the  people — as  the  railroads  have  been  doing  of 
late  with  very  encouraging  results — and  inaugurate  a  campaign 
of  education  in  sound  economics,  sound  finance  and  sound 
national  business  principles. 

Let  business  men  do  these  things,  not  sporadically,  under 
the  spur  of  some  imminent  menace,  bir  latically  and 

persistently. 

Let  them  be  mindful  that  just  as  the  price  of  liberty  i< 
eternal  vigilance,  so  eternal  effort  is  resisting  fallacies  and  in 
disseminating  true  and  tested  doctrine  is  the  price  of  right 
taking  in  a  democrn 
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BY  MARCUS  M.   MARKS,  PRESIDENT 

In  response  to  your  request,  I  am  glad  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  number  of  important  departures  that  have  been 
inaugurated  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  during  the  past 
two  years: 

First — In  the  relation  of  our  Department  to  the  public; 
and 

Second — In  developing  more  effective  co-operation  among 
our  own  employes. 

I.      RELATION  OF  DEPARTMENT  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

BOROUGH  COMMISSIONS. — In  my  report  for  1914,  I  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  the  Borough  Advisory  Commissions 
as  a  means  of  giving  me  reliable  information  as  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  citizens  of  various  sections  of  the  Borough, 
to  the  end  that  I  might  more  intelligently  and  adequately  rep- 
resent them.  It  was  planned  that  each  commission  should 
consist  of  twelve  members,  two  of  whom  to  be  women.  The 
total  membership  of  sixteen  neighborhood  commissions  is 
two  hundred  and  one.  The  members  are  chosen  as  typically 
representative  of  their  local  districts. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  commissions:  Fifth  Avenue, 
Washington  Heights,  Riverside,  West  End,  West  Harlem, 
Central  Park  West,  Chelsea,  East  Side,  Greenwich,  Murray 
Hill,  Washington  Square,  Gramercy  Park,  Kips  Bay,  York- 
ville,  East  Harlem  and  Broadway. 

These  commissions  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  me  as  an 
investigating,  consulting  and  advisory  agency,  assisting  me 
more  intelligently  and  effectively  to  perform  my  work  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Borough.  Each  commission  advises  me  of  the 
needs  of  its  neighborhood,  and  where  is  doubt  regarding  the 
solution  of  an  important  problem,  a  "New  England  Town 
Meeting"  is  called  to  test  the  local  sentiment. 
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Among  important  matters  which  have  been  studied,  and 
on  which  they  have  advised  me.  are : 

1.  The  proposed  extension  of  bus  routes; 

2.  The  industrial  zoning  of  the  Borough ; 

<•  continuation  of  the  floating  baths; 
4.    The  Central  Park  West  street  car  track  relocation ; 
The  Schoharic  watershed  development ; 

6.  The  proposed  settlement  of  the  New  York  Central 
West  Side  probU 

7.  The  policy  as  to  time  of  construction  of  the  proposed 
new  Court  House. 

NEW  STREET  SIGNS. — A  new  type  of  enameled  street  sign  has 
been  adopted,  which  represents  a  radical  departure  from  those 
previously  in  use,  and  have  met  with  most  gratifying  approval; 
in  fact,  so  much  so,  that  other  boroughs  are  adopting  this  type 
for  their  own  use.  These  signs  indicate  on  each  plate  the  name 
of  the  street,  and  also  of  the  cross  street.  By  adapting  these 
signs  to  the  frames  which  held  the  old  signs,  we  have  saved 
at  least  $6,500;  which  has  enabled  us  to  install  the  new  type 
of  signs  at  1,317  more  street  corners  than  otherwise. 

NEW  SIGNS  FOR  PAVING. — In  order  that  newly  paved 
streets  may  be  left  undisturbed  for  the  longest  possible  time 
we  have  adopted  the  policy  of  giving  to  property  owners, 
builders,  public  service  corporations  and  others,  who  for  any 
purpose  may  desire  to  open  the  streets,  the  amplest  possible 
notice  of  our  intention  to  lay  a  new  pavement,  and  for  a  year 
following  to  refuse  permission  to  make  cuts  therein,  except 
in  emergent  cases.  Under  this  policy  we  will  give  formal 
notice  to  the  interests  concerned,  not  only  by  letter  as  for- 
merly, but  also  by  announcements  in  the  daily  press  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  newspapers  and  by  signs  placed  on  streets 
to  be  paved.  These  signs  read  as  follows: 

NOTICE 
STREET  OPENINGS 

REQUIRED  FOR  WATER,  STEAM,  GAS,  OR  ELECTRIC 
CONNECTIONS,  SHOULD  BE  MADE  AT  ONCE 

AS  THIS  STREET  IS  ABOUT 

TO  BE  PAVED 

AND  NO  OPENING  WILL  BE  PERMITTED    • 
FOR  ONE  YEAR 

BY  ORDER 
PRESIDENT,  BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTA 
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The  issuance  of  such  ample  notice  makes  it  possible  for 
all  necessary  installations,  renewals  or  repairs  to  be  made  in 
connection  with  all  sub-surface  structures  before  the  pave- 
ment work  is  undertaken. 

NEW  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PARK  AVENUE  AND  34TH  STREET 
GRADE  IMPROVEMENT.— We  have  finally  developed  a  plan  for 
the  solution  of  the  Park  Avenue  and  34th  Street  grade  prob- 
lem. For  many  years  there  were  overwhelming  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  settlement  of  this  problem.  We  have  provided 
for  the  construction  of  a  ramp  on  the  east  side  of  Park  Avenue, 
between  32nd  and  34th  Streets,  at  the  same  pitch  as  that  of 
the  present  ramp  on  the  west  side.  This  will  provide  for 
northbound  passenger  and  vehicular  traffic  on  the  east  side 
of  Park  Avenue  at  this  point,  thus  leaving  the  west  side  of  the 
street  for  southbound  traffic.  A  serious  impediment  to  the 
north  and  southbound  traffic  of  Park  Avenue  will  thus  be  re- 
moved, and  a  grave  condition  of  confusion  and  congestion 
corrected. 

MARKETS. — Another  activity  outside  of  the  regular  Bor- 
ough work  which  we  have  initiated  was  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  open  markets.  Four  open  markets  were  estab- 
lished by  us  on  September  ist,  1914,  without  expenditure  for 
improvements,  on  unused  City-owned  land.  They  catered  to 
as  many  as  one  hundred  thousand  buyers  in  a  day,  and  re- 
duced the  cost  of  living  one-third  in  vegetables,  fruits  and 
meats. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  open  markets  no  fees  were 
charged  to  sellers,  but  we  early  urged  that  modest  rentals 
should  be  fixed  as  soon  as  the  markets  were  duly  established. 
Our  belief  was  that  high  rentals  would  come  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  the  consumers  and,  in  addition,  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  sellers,  thus  minimizing  competition.  The  great  value 
of  open  markets  comes  from  full  encouragement  of  competi- 
tion, which  results  in  keeping  prices  down. 

Three  of  the  four  open  markets  thus  established  have 
lately  been  adopted  by  the  city  as  permanent  public  markets. 
The  fourth,  near  the  Fort  Lee  Ferry,  will  be  continued  as  a 
private  co-operative  enterprise. 
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We  have  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  endeavored  to 
the  old  city  markets  more  useful.  Washington  Market  is 
being  reconstructed,  and  we  have  plans  to  save  Jefferson 
Market.  Our  next  effort  is  to  promote  wholesale  terminal 
markets,  preferably  through  the  investment  of  private  capital. 

11        CO-OPERATION    AMONG  EMPLOYES. 

SUGGESTION  BOXES,— I  have  instituted  a  policy  of  giving 
the  utmost  consideration  to  the  human  element  in  Borough 
Government.  Through  our  Suggestion  Boxes,  recommenda- 
tions looking  toward  improvements  and  economies  in  the  ad- 
ministration, toward  the  health,  comfort  and  welfare  of  Bor- 
ough employes  and  their  families  have  come  direct  to  me. 
These  have  had  my  personal  attention,  and  have  been  adopted 
and  put  into  effect  wherever  possible,  with  much  consequent 
benefit 

BULLETINS.— In  each  department  there  is  a  bulletin 
through  which  I  communicate  to  our  employes  the  answer  to 
questions  of  importance  which  come  to  me  in  the  Suggestion 
Boxes. 

JOINT  TRIAL  BOARD.— For  the  first  time  in  government,  a 
system  of  Joint  Trial  Board,  in  which  employes  have  equal 
representation,  has  been  introduced.  Formerly  a  department 
head  heard  charges  against  employes,  and  if  he  dismissed  a 
man,  the  latter  was  by  Civil  Service  rule  debarred  for  two 
years  from  securing  Borough  or  City  employment  in  any  de- 
partment. The  new  plan  gives  a  hearing  before  a  Joint  Trial 
Board  of  four — two  representatives  of  the  administration 

t-ad  of  one,  and  two  representatives  of  fellow-employes 
selected  by  lot.  These  four  advise  me  what  disposition 
should  be  made  of  the  case,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating 
not  only  that  I  have  always  been  in  concurrence  with  the  final 
recommendation  of  the  board,  but  also  that  in  eighty  trials  its 
own  recommendations  have  been  unanimous  in  every  instance. 

WEEKLY  DEPARTMENTAL  LUNCHEONS.— Shortly  after 
coming  into  office,  I  instituted  a  plan  of  Weekly  Luncheons 
attended  by  the  heads  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Borough 
Government.  The  average  attendance  has  been  about  forty. 
We  meet  at  i  o'clock,  begin  informal  discussions  at  once,  and 
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continue  them  throughout  the  luncheon,  which  is  over  at  2.15. 
The  general  topic  is  the  improvement  of  the  Borough  and  City 
Government.  The  net  result  has  been  a  happier  and  more 
effective  organization,  and  a  spirit  of  true  fellowship  and 
co-operation  has  been  developed. 

WELFARE  WORK,  OUTINGS. — I  appointed  a  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, through  which  many  important  measures  looking  to 
the  well-being  of  our  employes  or  their  families,  and  to  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  department  have  been  undertaken.  This 
committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  good- 
will and  increasing  the  happiness  and  efficiency  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  various  departments  or  offices  under  my  juris- 
diction. The  Welfare  Committee  has  arranged  outings,  fes- 
tivals, balls  and  entertainments,  tickets  to  which  were  sold 
at  twenty-five,  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents,  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  securing  a  welfare  fund.  This  fund  has  been  used 
for  the  relief  of  needy  employes  or  their  families,  funeral 
expenses  have  been  met,  widowed  mothers  and  children  have 
been  aided,  and  for  those  old  enough  we  have  found  work, 
thus  enabling  them  to  keep  their  homes  intact.  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  baskets  have  been  provided  in  many  instances. 
All  of  this  is  done  by  the  employes  for  each  other,  not  as 
charity,  but  as  a  distribution  of  the  profits  accuring  from 
entertainments.  The  manhood  and  self-respect  of  the  employes 
are  thus  preserved. 


PROTECTING  FIFTH  AVENUE 

BY  ROBERT  CRIER  COO  ICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


The  Fifth  Avenue  Association  was  organized  ten  years 
ago  when  the  undirected  trade  expansion  of  the  city  threatened 
jure  permanently  the  Avenue's  charm  and  beauty.  It  has 
been — and  is — the  section's  main  defence  against  the  wrong 
kind  of  commercialism,  against  vandalism  and  destructive 
influences  generally.  It  has  the  most  representative  member- 
ship of  any  civic  body  of  its  character  in  the  world — corpora- 
tions, firms  and  individuals  in  more  than  half  a  hundred  lines 
of  trade,  practically  every  bank  and  trust  company  in  the 
section,  most  of  the  district's  clubs,  hotels,  churches,  etc,  and 
hundreds  of  the  most  influential  residents  of  the  city.  Pri- 
marily, it  exists,  as  stated,  to  safeguard  and  to  improve  Fifth 
Avenue  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  district.  Because,  however, 
the  Fifth  Avenue  section  is  so  vitally  a  part  of  New  York— 
because  so  much  that  is  best  in  New  York's  life  crystallizes 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  our  Association  stands  for  New  York  City 
itself  in  the  broadest  sense.  It  deserves  the  active  and  per- 
manent support  not  only  of  everyone  directly  interested  in 
the  Fifth  Avenue  district,  but  of  everyone  who  feels  a  patriotic 
and  personal  pride  in  Fifth  Avenue,  and  that  means  every 
New  Yorker.  It  has  done  more  to  pave  the  way  for  intelli- 
gent city  planning  in  New  York  than  all  other  factors  com- 
bined. It  stands  in  the  forefront  of  the  city  planning  move- 
ment in  America, 

In  an  illustrated  article  dealing  with  the  factory  menace 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Decem- 
ber 3ist,  1911,  the  president  of  The  Fifth  Avenue  Association 
is  quoted  as  declaring  that  "only  legislation  can  preserve  the 
Avenue"  from  its  threatened  destruction  as  the  foremost- 
shopping  and  residential  street  of  America  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  manufacturing  loft  buildings  and  sweatshops.  This  was 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  situation  five  years  ago! 
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At  that  time  the  lower  Avenue,  between  i4th  and  23rd 
Streets,  had  already  been  irretrievably  ruined  for  high-class 
retail  business  purposes,  and  the  invading  garment  factory, 
with  its  swarms  of  workers,  steadily  creeping  northward,  was 
fastening  its  all-destroying  tentacles  on  that  part  of  the  thor- 
oughfare near  34th  Street. 

Every  possible  plan  and  expedient  for  averting  the  im- 
pending disaster  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Appealed  to  by 
merchants  who  saw  their  trade  steadily  falling  away  from 
them,  by  residents,  by  property  holders  and  by  the  shopping 
public,  the  Association  sought  in  a  dozen  different  ways  to 
turn  back  the  advancing  tide  and  save  the  Avenue  to  its 
established  purposes. 

The  police  were  called  upon  and  did  heroic  service  in  try- 
ing to  cope  with  the  noon-day  throngs  of  factory  workers  that 
made  even  a  semblance  of  retail  business  impossible.  Even 
the  factory  heads  and  the  workers  themselves  were  appealed 
to,  as  part  of  an  educational  campaign  to  make  them  see  the 
point  of  view  of  the  public  and  of  the  merchants  and  prop- 
erty owners.  Many  conferences  were  held,  at  which  the 
representatives  of  the  merchants,  real  estate  interests,  labor 
unions  and  the  factory  owners  tried  to  evolve  some  satisfac- 
tory compromise  plan. 

Attempts  were  made  to  arrange  for  lunch  rooms  on  the 
roofs  of  loft  buildings  and  for  diverting  the  street  crowds  to 
the  parks  and  to  specially  devised  amusement  centers  away 
from  the  Avenue.  All  these  efforts  combined  resulted  in  some 
mitigation  of  the  evils  due  to  the  factory  inroads,  but  the  gains 
were  only  temporary.  The  march  of  industrialism,  in  spite 
of  everything  that  could  be  done,  was  steadily  northward  up 
the  Avenue. 

The  failure  of  every  other  plan  to  save  the  Avenue  brought 
the  Association  to  the  final  conclusion  that  the  only  means  of 
heading  off  the  threatened  destruction  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
the  neighboring  district  lay  in  legislation.  The  first  sugges- 
tion that  the  number  of  factories  and  of  garment  workers 
could  be  reduced  in  Fifth  Avenue  by  restricting  the  height 
and  uses  of  buildings  was  put  forward  at  an  informal  gather- 
ing of  members  of  the  Association  in  1909. 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  afier  the  disastrous  Asch  building 
fire,  on  the  outskirts  of  lower  Fifth  Avenue,  in  1911,  tha- 
saw  our  first  opportunity  to  start  a  reform  along  legislator 

I,  In  working  for  the  creation  of  the  State  Factory 
Investigating  Commission,  which  was  the  outcome  of  the 
agitation  following  this  disaster,  we  stood  upon  the  sound 
reasoning  that  any  restrictions  which  might  lawfully  be  placed 
on  factories  and  which  would  tend  to  keep  them  out  of  Fifth 
Avenue  would  not  only  conserve  property  values  but  would 
also  tend  to  conserve  the  lives  and  the  health  of  the  workers 
themselves  by  having  them  work  under  better  conditions.  On 
Monday,  May  u,  1911,  a  dozen  representatives  of  The  Fifth 
Avenue  Association  went  to  Albany,  and  the  direct  result  of 
their  efforts  was  the  almost  immediate  creation  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  after  its  or- 
ganization, did  obtain  legislation  placing  numerous  restrictions 
on  factories  and  factory  structures,  many  of  them  at  the 
Association's  suggestion,  which  restrictions  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult and  in  some  cases  impossible  for  industrial  establishments 
to  exist  in  Fifth  Avenue.  Our  first  real  success  in  stemming 
the  factory  invasion,  therefor,  came  through  the  laws  enacted 
as  a  result  of  the  Factory  Commission's  activ 

Meantime — also  in  1911 — the  then  Borough  President  of 
Manhattan,  George  McAneny,  after  consulting  with  the  Asso- 

<m,  appointed  the  Fifth  Avenue  Commission.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  body  was  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Borough 
President  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  and 
advancement  of  Fifth  Avenue.  Arnold  W.  B runner  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  this  important  commission,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  The  Fifth  Avenue  Association  became  its  secretary. 

Early  in  i«>u  the  Fifth  Avenue  Commission  recommended 
that  building  heights  be  limited  in  Fifth  Avenue,  and  within 
a  prescribed  distance  east  and  west  of  it,  to  125  feet.  This 
recommendation,  with  which  The  Fifth  Avenue  Association 
concurred,  was  approved  by  the  Borough  President,  who  in- 
troduced into  the  Board  of  Estimate  a  resolution  asking  that 
the  legislation  suggested  be  considered  by  the  Board  of  Es- 
timate. At  about  the  same  time  The  Fifth  Avenue  Associa- 
tion itself  officially  urged  that  the  prescribed  distance  east  and 
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west  of  the  avenue  be  300  feet.  Some  months  later  the  Board 
of  Estimate  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
on  Building  Heights,  of  which  Mr.  Edward  M.  Bassett  was 
the  chairman. 

The  movement  to  regulate  building  had  by  this  time  en- 
listed the  interest  and  support  of  a  number  of  the  most  impor- 
tant civic  organizations  and  of  many  of  the  more  far-sighted 
residents  of  the  city. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  refer  to  a  City  Plan- 
ning Conference  of  civic  organizations  and  citizens  held  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  May  7,  1912.  This  conference  was 
called  by  the  president  of  The  Fifth  Avenue  Association,  and 
was  largely  attended.  The  president  of  the  Association  was 
made  chairman,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Porter  the  secretary  of  the 
meeting.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed.  Subsequent  meet- 
ings of  this  committee  were  held  and  resolutions  prepared  for 
adoption  by  another  meeting  of  the  conference,  and  later  these 
resolutions  all  went  back  to  the  various  civic  organizations 
for  their  endorsement.  While  a  City  Planning  Commission, 
for  which  object  the  conference  was  called,  did  not  result,  yet 
the  movement  itself,  for  which  credit  is  due  to  The  Fifth 
Avenue  Association,  was  broadly  educational  and  gave  decided 
impetus  to  the  building  restriction  movement. 

This  increased  interest  encouraged  the  Building  Heights 
Commission  to  hand  in  a  very  strong  report,  which  led  to  the 
passage  by  the  legislature,  in  May,  1914,  of  two  Charter 
amendments.  One  of  these  granted  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 
the  power  to  district  the  city  by  varying  height  and  area  regu- 
lations in  different  sections,  while  the  other  allowed  the  Board 
to  district  the  city  according  to  the  use  of  property,  and  to 
restrict  the  location  of  trades  and  industries. 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  these  amendments,  the 
Board  of  Estimate  appointed  the  Commission  on  Building 
Districts  and  Restrictions,  upon  whose  report,  following  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  whole  subject,  the  new  building  regu- 
lations were  finally  adopted  in  July,  1916. 

Two  of  the  members  of  this  important  body,  which  took 
over  the  functions  and  work  of  the  earlier  commission,  were 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of  The  Fifth  Avenue 
Association,  and  throughout  the  life  of  the  commission  the 
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Association  was  constantly  active  in  furthering  its  purposes. 
Every  resource  at  the  command  of  the  Association,  legal  and 
otherwise,  was  placed  unreservedly  at  the  commission's  dis- 
posal. Its  officers  and  members  gave  the  commission  freely 
of  their  time  and  advice  at  all  times,  useful  data  and  statistics 
bearing  on  the  problem  were  collected  and  submitted,  numer- 
ous valuable  photographs  were  taken  and  aid  was  given  in 
many  other  ways. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  rendered  by  the  As- 
sociation in  connection  with  the  work  that  has  led  up  to  this 
great  building  reform  in  New  York  City  was  the  collation 
of  ordinances  and  laws,  and  other  facts  bearing  on  the  mat- 
ter of  regulating  and  restricting  buildings,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  abroad. 

No  better  proof  of  the  value  of  the  services  performed  by 
the  Association  in  the  interests  of  the  new  "zoning  legislation" 
can  be  offered  than  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
last  May  by  George  B.  Ford,  consulting  architect  of  the  com- 
mission, in  reply  to  a  communication  submitted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  that  body:  "It  (the  summary  of  facts  submitted 
by  The  Fifth  Avenue  Association)  is  a  perfect  mine  of  in- 
formation and  excellent  testimony,"  says  the  letter.  "We 
really  couldn't  have  anything  better  suited  to  our  purposes 
than  your  answers  to  our  questions." 

Originally  proposed  as  a  means  of  saving  Fifth  Avenue 
from  destruction  through  harboring  the  wrong  kind  of  occu- 
pants, the  building  regulation  idea  has  grown  and  been  added 
to  during  the  seven  years  of  its  discussion  until  it  has  to-day 
resulted  in  a  far  broader  and  more  comprehensive  plan  than 
was  ever  conceived  at  the  outset.  Not  only  will  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  the  Fifth  Avenue  section  gain  in  beauty,  practical 
utility  and  real  estate  values,  but  the  whole  community  will 
profit  vastly  under  the  new  building  laws  in  health  fulness, 
safety,  convenience,  comfort  and  general  welfare.  Indeed, 
the  final  outcome  of  this  movement  for  better  and  more  com- 
mon sense  regulations  governing  building  only  goes  to  prove 
anew  that  "whatever  helps  Fifth  Avenue  helps  New  Yorkr 

As  a  second  step  in  the  great  general  campaign,  the  Associ- 
ation, on  December  igth,  1916,  launched  an  important  new 
movement  which,  it  is  believed,  will  lead  to  far  greater  harmony 
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in  architectural  design  in  buildings  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  its 
immediate  zone  of  influence.  The  Board  of  Directors  gave  a 
luncheon  to  a  large  number  of  the  foremost,  American  archi- 
tects on  the  day  named,  in  addition  to  Mr.  George  McAneny, 
Chief  Engineer  Lewis  of  the  Board  of  Estimate,  and  Doctor 
Whitten,  Secretary  of  the  City  Plan  Commission.  As  a  result 
of  that  meeting,  a  combination  Committee  of  Architects,  Build- 
ings and  Directors  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association  has  been 
formed  which,  unofficially,  will  try  to  influence  future  building 
operations.  The  expectation  is  that  eventually  this  movement 
will  be  continued  under  an  official  sanction. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Association  has  been  inter- 
esting itself  substantially  and  practically  in  the  improvement 
of  traffic  conditions,  better  lighting — both  street  and  show 
window — in  repaving,  limitation  of  the  number  of  parades, 
the  improvement  of  sidewalk  bridges  and  other  temporary 
structures,  in  a  campaign  against  inappropriate  and  disfigur- 
ing advertising  signs,  the  restriction  of  fraudulent  advertising 
in  general,  and  in  street-cleaning  methods.  It  obtained  the 
ordinance  prohibiting  peddlers  from  plying  their  trade  on  the 
Avenue,  and  sees  to  the  provision  of  greater  protection  for 
shoppers,  sight-seers  and  other  visitors,  in  the  matter  of  beg- 
gars and  other  disorderly  characters.  The  headquarters  of 
the  Association  has  become  a  clearing  house  of  information 
and  activity  for  the  whole  Fifth  Avenue  district.  It  is  gen- 
erally admitted  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  influential  civic 
body,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  particular  street  or  district, 
in  the  world.  In  conclusion,  I  may  also  state  that  it  has 
taken,  and  will  continue  to  take  a  great  interest  in  promoting 
the  development  of  other  civic  organizations  in  this  city  and 
elsewhere. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  WATER  SUPPLY,  GAS  AND 
ELECTRICITY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BY  WILLIAM   WILLIAMS,  COMMISSIONER 

I  have  been  requested  to  tell  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
something  about  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Water  Sup- 
Gas  and  Eh  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Its  very 
title  shows  that  it  touches  the  everyday  life  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  great  city  at  many  points  and  carries  on  several  lands 
of  work  of  vital  importance  to  their  welfare,  and  yet  it  does 
not  by  any  means  indicate  all  of  the  matters  over  which  it 
has  jurisdiction  and  control.  These  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1 .  All  structures  and  property  connected  with  the  supply 
and  distribution  of  water  by  the  city.    Their  estimated  value, 
exclusive  of  anything  pertaining  to  the  Catskill  system,   is 
$227,000,000. 

2.  The  construction  of  all  work  necessary  to  deliver,  and 
the  delivery  of,  "the  proper  and  required  quantity  of  water 
with  ample  reserve  for  contingencies  and  future  demands," 
both  for  domestic  and  business  purposes  and  for  fire  protection. 

3.  Maintaining  the  quality  of  the  water  supply. 

4.  The  high  pressure  fire  service. 

5.  The  collection  of  the  water  revenue  (amounting  to 
about  $13,000,000  per  annum). 

6.  The  inspection  of  water  meters  and  their  installation 
in  places  where  water  is  furnished  for  business  consumption. 

7.  The  regulation  of  the  rates  charged  by  private  water 
companies,  and  the  supervision  of  the  quality  and  sufficiency 
of  their  water  supplies. 

8.  The  lighting  of  over  2,700  miles  of  streets,  of  10  square 
miles  of  parks  and  of  over  2,500  public  buildings. 

9.  The  use  and  transmission  of  gas,  electricity,  pneu- 
matic power  and  steam  and  the  construction  of  electric  mains, 
conductors  and  subways  upon  or  under  the  streets  (except 
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where  the  Public  Service  Commission  has  jurisdiction,  as  in 
the  case  of  rapid  transit  lines). 

10.  The  inspection  and  testing  of  gas  with  reference  to 
its  illuminating  power. 

11.  The  inspection  of  electric  wires,  currents  and  appli- 
ances in  buildings. 

12.  The  licensing  of  electricians  and  of  operators  of 
moving  picture  apparatus. 

The  department  force  consists  of  2,700  employes,  more 
or  less. 

At  a  time  when  the  burdens  resting  upon  New  York  City 
through  taxation  are  very  great,  it  will  interest  taxpayers 
to  know  that  material  economies  have  been  effected  during 
each  of  the  past  three  years  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  this  department.  It  is  now  being  operated  and  maintained 
at  an  annual  cost  of  at  least  $1,200,000  less  than  during  1913 
(the  last  year  of  the  former  administration),  despite  the  fact 
that  a  greater  volume  of  service  is  being  rendered.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  pumped  daily  of 
41,000,000  gallons,  of  over  200  miles  in  the  length  of  water 
mains  and  of  130  miles  in  the  streets  lighted.  These  econo- 
mies have  been  effected  principally  through  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  positions  and  of  unnecessary  work,  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  smaller  forces  so  as  to  increase  their  power  for 
effective  work,  closer  supervision  of  both  the  labor  and  ma- 
terials used  in  department  work,  installation  of  better  and 
more  economical  types  of  lights  on  streets  and  in  public  build- 
ings, elimination  of  much  of  the  wasteful  use  of  current  in 
public  buildings,  continued  substitution  of  motor  transporta- 
tion for  horses  and  wagons,  concentration  of  stores  at  fewer 
points  with  establishment  of  standard  quotas  for  each  point 
of  consumption,  and  improved  general  administration. 

Our  water  supply  work  is  varied  and  extensive.  About 
550,oco,ooo  gallons  of  water  are  used  daily  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  or  in  round  numbers,  100  gallons  per  capita.  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  are  supplied  chiefly  through  Croton 
water,  which  is  essentially  a  gravity  supply,  though  after  it 
reaches  Manhattan  Island  about  one-third  of  it  requires  to  be 
pumped.  On  the  other  hand,  the  water  supplies  of  Brooklyn, 
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Oueens  and  Richmond  arc  mainly  pumped  from  the  ground, 
collected  by  infiltration  galleries  or  weds,  and  as  a  rate  there- 
after  still  further  pumped  to  an  appropriate  elevation  before 
they  can  be  sent  into  the  distribution  mains.  The  early 
introduction  of  Catskill  water  is  the  event  of  overshadowing 
importance  in  this  department  just  now.  Vast  changes  will 
result  in  the  methods  of  distributing  water  throughout  many 
parts  of  Greater  New  York.  For  instance,  all  of  the  Brooklyn, 
Queens  and  all  but  one  of  the  Staten  Island  pumping  stations, 
supplying  in  all  about  153,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  will 
be  shut  down,  and  in  place  thereof,  Catskill  water  will  be  sent 
by  gravity  to  the  districts  formerly  served  by  the  means  of 
wells  and  Long  Island  streams.  The  department  is,  and  for 
some  time  past  has  been,  busily  engaged  in  preparing  to  ad- 
minister this  great  new  system  in  conjunction  with  the  exist- 
ing Croton  system.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
use  about  April  ist,  1917. 

The  Catskill  supply  will  result  in  improving  somewhat  the 
pressures  throughout  the  whole  of  Manhattan,  and  in  lower 
Manhattan  the  department  contemplates  so  improving  them 
that  water  shall  thereafter  be  sent  to  the  tenth  stories  of  build- 
ings. Now  it  usually  reaches  only  the  fourth  stones,  unless 
sent  higher  by  privately  installed  pumps.  How  important  this 
change  will  be  is  a  matter  that  speaks  for  itself. 

It  is  impracticable  here  to  dwell  on  many  of  the  interesting 
details  of  our  work.  One  of  the  department's  important 
duties  is,  of  course,  the  maintenance,  operation  and  extension 
of  the  distribution  system.  This  work  includes  maintenance 
of  a  large  number  of  distributing  reservoirs,  standpipes  and 
gatehouses  incidental  to  the  system,  of  about  3,000  miles  of 
water  mains,  of  thousands  of  valves  and  of  over  61,000  gates 
and  44,000  fire  hydrants.  It  is  not  generally  realized  that  this 
department  has  most  important  duties  to  perform  in  connec- 
tion with  the  protection  of  the  city  against  fire.  It  supplies 
the  water  at  the  proper  pressure,  and  installs  and  maintains 
the  mains  through  which  it  runs  and  the  fire  hydrants  through 
which  it  is  drawn  from  the  mains,  and  in  portions  of  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn  operates  and  maintains  in  addition  a 
special  service  known  as  the  high  pressure  fire  service 
Through  electrical  pumps  installed  at  the  high  pressure  fire 
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ice  stations  better  pressure  is  furnished  and  a  more  effi- 
cient fire  stream  created  than  is  possible  through  the  use  of 
fire  engines,  and  no  ordinary  fire  engine  is  used  in  the  area 
served  by  this  system. 

The  public  hears  little  or  nothing  of  the  important  work 
performed  by  this  department  in  maintaining  the  quality  of 
the  water.  A  large  number  of  men  are  continuously  patrol- 
ling the  reservoirs,  streams  and  ponds  to  locate  and  abate 
possible  sources  of  contamination  and,  furthermore,  all  water 
obtained  from  surface  supplies  is  now  sterilized  by  treatment 
with  chlorine,  which  destroys  the  bacteria.  The  water  sup- 
plied by  the  city  is  shown  by  analysis  to  be  better  now  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years,  and  it  is  safer  to  drink  than  most 
bottled  waters. 

The  city's  water  revenue  is  collected  through  what  is 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Water  Register,  and  it  is  principally 
through  this  office  that  the  public  comes  into  actual  contact 
with  the  department.  The  business  it  conducts  is  a  heavy 
one,  with  about  355,000  consumers'  accounts  upon  its  books. 
The  revenue  collected  amounts  to  about  $13,000,000  per  an- 
num. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  some  400,000  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  great  city  residing  on  Long  Island  are  served 
by  private  water  companies.  Of  these  there  are  nine,  and 
by  law  the  Commissioner  of  this  department  may  "exercise 
superintendence,  regulation  and  control  in  respect  of  the  sup- 
ply of  water  by  such  water  companies,  including  rates,  fares 
and  charges  to  be  made  therefor."  It  is  impracticable  here 
to  comment  on  this  important  law  further  than  to  state  that 
the  execution  thereof  brings  to  this  department  a  great  deal 
of  work  and  responsibility. 

The  city's  investment  in  water  supply  systems  and  the 
return  thereon  is  a  large  and  intricate  subject,  but  the  only 
point  I  desire  to  make  at  this  time  can  be  very  briefly  stated. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  city's  present  water  supply  system, 
exclusive  of  the  new  Catskill  system,  was  at  the  end  of  1915 
$227,000,000,  against  which  there  remained  outstanding  at 
that  date  a  debt  of  only  $91,000,000.  The  interest  and  sinking 
fund  charges  against  this  debt  during  1915  amounted  to 
$4,770,000,  while  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  this 
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system,  including  taxes,  was  $4,541,606.    Since  the  revenues 
for  1915  exceeded  $13,000,000,  the  income  account  for  that 
year  showed  a  surplus  of  nearly  $4,000,000.    Thus  the 
appeared  to  be  in  a  very  comfortable  position  as  regards  the 
financial  side  of  its  water  supply  business. 

What  is  commonly  known  as  the  Catskill  system  is  being 
constructed  out  of  corporate  stock  (bonds).  Down  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  i-)i5,  $129,175,000  of  corporate  stock  had  been  issued 
for  this  purpose.  Further  issues  will  be  required  before  this 
system  is  completed,  but  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges 
on  the  amount  issued  down  to  December  31.  i«M5,  reach 
$7,500,000.  As  soon  as  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  new  system  come  under  this  department,  as  will  probably 
be  the  case  by  April  i,  1917,  the  department's  income  account 
from  its  water  supply  business  will  cease  to  show  a  surplus 
of  any  kind,  and,  on  the  contrary,  will  show  an  annual  deficit 
ranging  between  $2,500,000  and  $3,000,000,  unless  a  means 
can  be  found  materially  to  increase  the  water  revenues.  When 
this  happens  there  will  be  a  rude  awakening  for  many  who 
have  come  to  regard  New  York's  water  supply  as  a  source 
of  financial  profit.  At  that  time  fewer  people  will  be  heard 
to  demand  that  water  shall  be  as  "free  as  air,"  and  more  will 
come  to  view  it  as  a  most  valuable  commodity,  to  be  used  with 
care  and  not  wasted,  as  now  so  much  of  it  is.  At  that  time, 
also,  the  department's  efforts  to  bring  about  the  abolishment 
of  the  unintelligent  and  discriminatory  frontage  rate  system 
and  the  installation  of  meters  on  all  services,  so  that  all  water 
used  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  proper  rate  and  that  none  shall 
escape  (as  many  now  do  escape)  their  fair  share  of  its  cost, 
will  be  more  generally  appreciated  than  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

We  now  turn  to  a  class  of  activities  widely  different  from 
those  hereinbefore  discussed,  arising  out  of  the  duties  of  the 
department  in  regard  to  the  lighting  of  some  2,700  miles  of 
public  streets  and  2,500  public  buildings  and  structures.  It 
can  be  safely  said  that  during  the  last  eighteen  months  the 
department  has  revolutionized  street  lighting  in  Greater  New 
York.  No  such  numerous  or  radical  changes  on  a  large  scale 
have,  we  believe,  ever  occurred  anywhere  else  during  any  short 
period.  At  the  same  time  enormous  economies  have  been 
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effected,  the  public  lighting  bills  of  New  York  to-day  being 
some  $800,000  less  per  annum  than  they  were  three  years 
ago.  I  must  content  myself  here  with  indicating  the  two 
principal  classes  of  changes  made.  These  are,  first,  the 
elimination  of  all  arc  lamps  (some  20,000  in  number)  with 
substitution  therefor  of  the  more  beautiful  and  efficient  nitro- 
gen electric  lamps ;  second,  the  elimination  of  over  25,000  gas 
lamps  with  substitution  therefor  of  lighting  by  electricity. 

The  municipality  uses  electric  current  for  a  great  many 
purposes  outside  of  illumination.  Here  are  some  of  them: 

1.  For  opening  some  six  draw-bridges  over  the  Harlem 
River,  five  over  the  Gowanus  Canal,   one  over  Wallabout 
Creek,  one  over  Coney  Island  Creek  and  one  over  West- 
chester  Creek. 

2.  For  driving  blowers  of  forced  draft  systems  so  that 
cheaper  grades  of  coal  may  be  burned. 

3.  For  operating  elevators,  cranes  and  hoists. 

4.  For  operating  washing  machines,  mangles,  extractors 
and  laundry  irons  in  most  of  our  prisons,  hospitals  and  in  some 
armories. 

5.  For    driving    ventilating    fans    in    armories,    schools, 
courts,  prisons  and  hospitals. 

6.  For  driving  machine  tools  in  shops  of  the  various  de- 
partments. 

7.  For  driving  vacuum  cleaner  systems. 

8.  For  operating  pneumatic  carrier  systems. 

9.  For  operating  X-ray  and  electro-therapeutic  apparatus. 

10.  For  charging  storage  batteries  for  electric  auto  trucks 
and  searchlights  on  fire  apparatus. 

11.  For  producing  ice. 

12.  For  operating  high  pressure  fire  service  pumps. 

13.  For  moving  picture  apparatus. 

14.  For  driving  the  machinery  for  flushing  the  Gowanus 
Canal. 

This  department  is  required  to  inspect  "all  wires,  currents 
and  electric  appliances"  installed  in  any  building  in  the  city. 
Argument  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  burden  of  this 
work  must  be  very  great.  It  includes  seeing  to  it  that  the 
large  electrical  installations  in  theatres  and  other  places  where 
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the  public  gathers  in  great  numbers  are  in  such  cooditioo  that 
they  will  not  prove  dangerous  to  life  or  property;  and  this 
work  has  been  so  carefully  performed  that  during  the  last  year 
no  fires  of  importance  have  occurred  in  any  theatre,  moving 

ure  establishment  or  other  place  where  the  public  gathers 
in  large  numbers  and  no  lives  have  been  lost  there.  Electrical 
conditions  are  generally  better  than  those  in  any  other  city 
of  the  United  States, 

While  the  foregoing  constitutes  but  a  brief  summary  of 
some  of  the  larger  features  of  the  department's  work,  yet  it 
may  suffice  to  show  that  this  work  relates  to  a  variety  of 
interesting  subjects,  many  of  them  of  the  first  importance  to 
over  5,000,000  of  people. 


THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  RACE 

BY  MADISON  GRANT 

From  the  "Passing  of  the  Great  Race/'  Chapter  II.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.) 

In  the  modern  and  scientific  study  of  race  we  have  long 
discarded  the  Adamic  theory  that  man  is  descended  from  a 
single  pair,  created  a  few  thousand  years  ago  in  a  mythical 
Garden  of  Eden  somewhere  in  Asia,  to  spread  later  over  the 
earth  in  successive  waves. 

Many  of  the  races  of  Europe,  both  living  and  extinct,  did 
come  from  the  East  through  Asia  Minor  or  by  way  of  African 
littoral,  but  most  of  the  direct  ancestors  of  existing  popula- 
tions have  inhabited  Europe  for  many  thousands  of  years. 
During  that  time  numerous  races  of  men  have  passed  over  the 
scene.  Some  undoubtedly  have  utterly  vanished,  and  some 
have  left  their  blood  behind  them  in  the  Europeans  of  to-day. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  Asia  was  the  chief  area  of 
evolution  and  differentiation  of  man,  and  that  the  various 
groups  had  their  main  development  there,  and  not  on  the 
peninsula  we  call  Europe. 

We  now  know,  since  the  elaboration  of  the  Mendelian 
Laws  of  Inheritance,  that  certain  bodily  characters,  the  so- 
called  unit  characters,  such  as  skull  shape,  stature,  eye  color, 
hair  color,  and  nose  form,  are  transmitted  in  accordance 
with  fixed  mathematical  laws,  and,  further,  that  various  unit 
characters  which  are  normally  correlated,  or  belong  together, 
may,  after  prolonged  admixture  with  another  race,  pass  down 
separately,  and  form  what  is  known  as  disharmonic  combina- 
tions. Such  disharmonic  combinations  are,  for  example,  a 
tall  brunet,  or  a  short  blond;  blue  eyes  associated  with 
brunet  hair,  or  brown  eyes  with  blond  hair.  In  modern 
science  the  meaning  of  the  word  "character"  is  now  limited  to 
physical  instead  of  mental  and  spiritual  traits  as  in  popular 
usage. 
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The  process  of  intermixture  of  unit  characters  has  gone 
far  in  existing  populations,  and  with  the  ease  of  modern 
methods  of  transportation  this  process  is  going  much  further 
in  Kurope,  and  in  America.  The  immediate  results  of  such 

•are  are  not  blends,  or  intermediate  types,  but  rather 
mosaics  of  contrasted  characters.  Such  blends,  if  any,  as 
ultimately  occur,  are  too  remote  to  concern  us  here.  The  first 
result  of  the  crossing  of  a  pure  brunet  with  a  pure  blond  is  to 
produce  either  pure  blonds  or  pure  brunets  in  certain  known 
proportions,  instead  of  offspring  of  an  intermediate  type;  or 
else  a  third  group  which  may  be  either  blond  or  brunet,  but 
\vhich  possesses  latent  characters  of  the  contrasted  type.  Such 
latent  or  recessive  characters  often  reappear  in  remote  de- 
scendants. 

In  defining  race  in  Europe  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  con- 
sider pure  groups  or  pure  types,  but  also  the  distribution  of 
unit  characters  belonging  to  each  particular  subspecies  of  man 
found  there.  The  interbreeding  of  these  populations  has  pro- 
gressed to  such  an  extent  that  in  many  cases  such  an  analysis 
of  physical  characters  is  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  elements 
h  have  entered  into  their  ethnic  composition. 

Sometimes  we  find  a  unit  character  appearing  here  and 
there  as  the  sole  remnant  of  a  once  numerous  race,  for  ex- 
ample, the  occasional  appearance  in  European  populations  of 
a  skull  of  the  Neanderthal  type,  a  race  widely  spread  over 
Europe  40,000  years  ago,  or  of  the  Cro-Magnon  type,  the  pre- 
dominant race  16,000  years  ago.  Before  the  fossil  remains  of 
the  Neanderthal  and  Cro-Magnon  races  were  studied  and  un- 
derstood such  reversional  specimens  were  considered  path- 
ological, instead  of  being  recognized  as  the  reappearance  of 
an  ancient  and  submerged  type. 

Unit  characters  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  immutable, 
and  they  do  not  change  during  the  lifetime  of  a  language  or  an 
empire.  The  skull  shape  of  the  Egyptian  fellaheen,  in  the  un- 
changing environment  of  the  Nile  Valley,  is  absolutely  identical 
iti  measurements,  proportions  and  capacity  with  skulls  found 
in  the  predynastic  tombs  dating  back  more  than  six  thousand 
years. 

There  exists  to-day  a  widespread  and  fatuous  belief  in  the 
power  of  environment,  as  well  as  of  education  and  opportunity 
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to  alter  heredity,  which  arises  from  the  dogma  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  derived  in  turn  from  the  loose  thinkers  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  their  American  mimics.  Such  beliefs 
have  done  much  damage  in  the  past,  and  if  allowed  to  go  un- 
contradicted,  may  do  much  more  serious  damage  in  the  future. 
Thus  the  view  that  the  negro  slave  was  an  unfortunate  cousin 
of  the  white  man,  deeply  tanned  by  the  tropic  sun,  and  denied 
the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  played  no  small 
part  with  the  sentimentalists  of  the  Civil  War  period,  and  it 
has  taken  us  fifty  years  to  learn  that  speaking  English,  wearing 
good  clothes,  and  going  to  school  and  to  church  does  not  trans- 
form a  negro  into  a  white  man.  Nor  was  a  Syrian  or  Egyptian 
freedman  transformed  into  a  Roman  by  wearing  a  toga,  and 
applauding  his  favorite  gladiator  in  the  amphitheatre.  We 
shall  have  a  similar  experience  with  the  Polish  Jew,  whose 
dwarf  stature,  peculiar  mentality,  and  ruthless  concentration 
on  self-interest  are  being  engrafted  upon  the  stock  of  the 
nation. 

Recent  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  inferior 
races  among  our  immigrants  to  show  that  the  shape  of  the 
skull  does  change,  not  merely  in  a  century,  but  in  a  single  gen- 
eration. In  1910,  the  report  of  the  anthropological  expert  of 
the  Congressional  Immigration  Commission,  gravely  declared 
that  a  round  skull  Jew  on  his  way  across  the  Atlantic  might 
and  did  have  a  round  skull  child,  but  that  a  few  years  later, 
in  response  to  the  subtle  elixir  of  American  institutions,  as 
exemplified  in  an  East  Side  tenement,  might  and  did  have  a 
child  whose  skull  was  appreciably  longer;  and  that  a  long 
skull  south  Italian,  breeding  freely,  would  have  precisely  the 
same  experience  in  the  reverse  direction.  In  other  words, 
the  Melting  Pot  was  acting  instantly  under  the  influence  of 
a  changed  environment. 

What  the  "melting  pot"  actually  does  in  practice,  can  be 
seen  in  Mexico,  where  the  absorption  of  the  blood  of  the 
original  Spanish  conquerors  by  the  native  Indian  population 
has  produced  the  radical  mixture  which  we  call  Mexican,  and 
which  is  now  engaged  in  demonstrating  its  incapacity  for  self- 
government.  The  world  has  seen  many  such  mixtures  of  races, 
and  the  character  of  a  mongrel  race  is  only  just  beginning 
to  be  understood  at  its  true  value. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  specializations  which 
characterize  the  higher  races  are  of  relatively  recent  develop- 
ment, are  highly  unstable  and  when  mixed  with  generalized 
or  primitive  characters,  tend  to  disappear.  Whether  we  like 
to  admit  it  or  not,  the  result  of  the  mixture  of  two  races,  in 
the  long  run,  gives  us  a  race  reverting  to  the  more  ancient, 
generalized  and  lower  type.  The  cross  between  a  white  man 
and  an  Indian  is  an  Indian;  the  cross  between  a  white  man 
and  a  negro  is  a  negro;  the  cross  between  a  white  man  and 
a  1  Imdu  is  a  Hindu ;  and  the  cross  between  any  of  the  three 
•pean  races  and  a  Jew  is  a  Jew. 

In  the  crossing  of  the  blond  and  brunet  elements  of  a 
population,  the  more  deeply  rooted  and  ancient  dark  traits  are 
prepotent  or  dominant.  This  is  matter  of  everyday  observa- 
tion, and  the  working  of  this  law  of  nature  is  not  influenced 
or  affected  by  democratic  institutions  or  by  religious  bel 

As  measured  in  terms  of  centuries,  unit  characters  are 
immutable,  and  the  only  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  changed 
environment  and  better  food  conditions,  is  the  opportunity 
offered  a  race  which  has  lived  under  adverse  conditions,  to 
achieve  its  maximum  development,  but  the  limits  of  that  de- 
velopment are  fixed  for  it  by  heredity  and  not  by  environment. 

In  dealing  with  European  populations  the  best  method  of 
determining  race  has  been  found  to  lie  in  a  comparison  of 
proportions  of  the  skull,  the  so-called  cephalic  index.  This 
i-  the  ratio  of  maximum  length  to  maximum  width  taken  at 
the  widest  part  of  the  skull  above  the  ears.  Skulls  with  an 
index  of  seventy-five  or  less,  that  is  when  the  width  is  three- 
fourths  or  less  than  the  length,  are  considered  dolichocephalic, 
or  long  skulls.  Skulls  of  an  idex  of  eighty  or  over  are  round 
skulls,  or  brachycephalic.  Intermediate  indices,  between  seven- 
ty-five and  eighty,  are  considered  mesocephalic.  These  are 
cranial  indices.  To  allow  for  the  flesh  on  living  specimens, 
about  two  per  cent,  is  to  be  added  to  the  index,  and  the  result 
is  the  cephalic  index.  In  the  following  pages  only  long  and 
round  skulls  are  considered  and  the  intermediate  forms,  or 
mesocephs,  are  assigned  to  the  dolichocephalic  group. 

This  cephalic  index,  though  an  extremely  important  if  not 
the  controlling  unit  character,  is,  nevertheless,  but  a  single 
character  and  must  be  checked  up  with  other  somatological 
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traits.  Normally,  a  long  skull  is  associated  with  a  long  face, 
and  a  round  skull  with  a  round  face. 

The  use  of  this  test,  the  cephalic  index,  enables  us  to 
divide  the  great  bulk  of  the  European  populations  into  three 
distinct  subspecies  of  man,  one  northern  and  one  southern, 
both  dolichocephalic  or  characterized  by  a  long  skull,  and  a 
central  subspecies  which  is  brachycephalic,  or  characterized 
by  a  round  skull. 

The  first  is  the  Nordic  or  Baltic  subspecies.  This  race  is 
long  skulled,  very  tall,  fair  skinned,  with  blond  or  brown  hair 
and  light  colored  eyes.  The  Nordics  inhabit  the  countries 
around  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas,  and  include  not  only  the 
great  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  groups,  but  also  other  early 
peoples  who  first  appear  in  southern  Europe  and  in  Asia  as 
representatives  of  Aryan  language  and  culture. 

The  second  is  the  dark  Mediterranean  or  Iberian  sub- 
species, occupying  the  shores  of  the  inland  sea,  and  extending 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  until  it  reaches  the  Nordic  species. 
It  also  spreads  far  east  into  southern  Asia.  It  is  long  skulled 
like  the  Nordic  race,  but  the  absolute  size  of  the  skull  is  less. 
The  eyes  and  hair  are  very  dark  or  black,  and  the  skin  more 
or  less  swarthy.  The  stature  is  stunted  in  comparison  to 
that  of  the  Nordic  race  and  the  musculature  and  bony  frame- 
work weak. 

The  third  is  the  Alpine  subspecies  occupying  all  central 
and  eastern  Europe,  and  extending  through  Asia  Minor  to  the 
Hindu  Kush  and  the  Pamirs.  The  Armenoids  constitute  an 
Alpine  subdivision  and  represent  the  ancestral  type  of  this  race 
which  remained  in  the  mountains  and  high  plateaux  of  An- 
atolia and  western  Asia.  The  Alpines  are  round  skulled,  of 
medium  height  and  sturdy  build,  both  as  to  skeleton  and 
muscles.  The  coloration  of  both  hair  and  eyes  was  originally 
very  dark  and  still  tends  strongly  in  that  direction,  but  many 
light  colored  eyes,  especially  gray,  are  now.  found  in  the  Al- 
pine populations  of  western  Europe. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  betray  as  a  whole  their 
mixed  origin,  nevertheless  the  three  main  subspecies  are  each 
found  in  large  numbers  and  in  great  purity,  as  well  as  sparse 
remnants  of  still  more  ancient  races  represented  by  small 
groups  or  by  individuals,  and  even  by  unit  characters. 
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These  three  main  groups  have  bodily  characters  which 
constitute  them  distinct  subspecies  of  Homo  sapiens.  Each 
has  several  varieties,  but  for  the  sake  of  clearness  the  word 
race  and  not  the  word  species  or  subspecies  will  hereafter  be 
used  nearly,  but  not  quite  exclusively.  In  zoology  the  term 
species  implies  the  existence  of  a  certain  definite  amount  of 
divergence  from  the  most  closely  related  type,  but  race  does 
not  require  a  similar  amount  of  difference.  In  man,  where 
all  groups  are  more  or  less  fertile  when  crossed,  so  many 
intermediate  or  mixed  types  occur  that  the  word  species  has 
too  limited  a  meaning  for  wide  use.  Related  species  when 
grouped  together  constitute  subgenera  and  genera. 

The  old  idea  that  fertility  or  infertility  of  races  of  animals 
was  the  measure  of  species,  is  now  abandoned  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  classifying  man  is  his  perverse  predis- 
position to  mismate.  This  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation, 
especially  among  the  women  of  the  better  classes,  probably 
because  of  their  wider  range  of  choice. 

The  cephalic  index  is  of  less  value  in  the  classification 
of  Asiatic  populations,  but  the  distribution  of  round  and  long 
skulls  is  similar  to  that  in  Europe.  The  vast  central  plateau  of 
that  continent  is  inhabited  by  round  skulls.  In  fact,  Thibet 
and  the  western  Himalayas  were  probably  the  centre  of  radi- 
ation of  all  the  round  skulls  of  the  world.  In  India  and 
Persia  south  of  this  central  area  occurs  a  long  skull  race 
related  to  Mediterranean  man  in  Europe. 

Both  skull  types  occur,  much  intermixed,  among  the 
American  Indians,  and  the  cephalic  index  is  of  little  value  in 
classifying  the  Amerinds.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
variability  of  the  skull  shape  of  this  species  has  as  yet  been 
found,  but  the  total  range  of  variation  of  physical  characters 
from  northern  Canada  to  southern  Patagonia  is  less  than  the 
range  of  such  variation  from  Normandy  to  Provence  in 
France. 

In  Africa  the  cephalic  index  is  also  of  small  classification 
value  because  all  of  the  populations  are  characterized  by  a 
long  skull. 

The  distinction  between  the  long  skull  and  a  round  skull  in 
mankind  probably  goes  back  at  least  to  early  Paleolithic  times, 
if  not  to  a  period  still  more  remote.  It  is  of  such  great  an- 
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tiquity  that  when  new  species  or  races  appear  in  Europe  at 
the  close  of  the  Paleolithic,  between  10,000  and  7,000  y< 
B.  C,  the  skull  characters  among  them  are  as  clearly  denned 
as  they  are  to-day. 

The  fact  that  two  distinct  species  of  mankind  both  have 
long  skulls,  as  have  the  north  European  and  the  African  negro, 
is  no  necessary  indication  of  relationship,  and  in  that  instance 
is  merely  a  case  of  parallel  specialization.  The  fact,  however, 
that  the  Swede  has  a  long  skull  and  the  Savoyard  a  round 
skull  does  prove  them  to  be  descendants  of  distinct  subspecies. 

The  claims  that  the  Nordic  race  is  a  mere  variation  of  the 
Mediterranean  race,  and  that  the  latter  is,  in  turn,  derived 
from  the  Ethiopian  negro,  rest  upon  a  mistaken  idea  that  a 
dolichocephaly  in  common  must  mean  identity  of  origin,  as 
well  as  upon  a  failure  to  take  into  consideration  many  so- 
matological  characters  of  almost  equal  value  with  the  cephalic 
index.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remark  that  this 
measurement,  being  merely  a  ratio,  may  yield  identical  fig- 
ures for  skulls  differing  in  every  other  proportion  and  detail, 
as  well  as  in  absolute  size  and  capacity. 

Eye  color  is  of  very  great  importance  in  race  determination, 
because  all  blue,  gray,  or  green  eyes  in  the  world  to-day  came 
originally  from  the  same  source,  namely,  the  Nordic  race 
of  northern  Europe.  This  light  colored  eye  has  appeared 
nowhere  else  on  earth,  and  is  a  specialization  of  this  sub- 
species of  man  only,  and  is  consequently  one  of  extreme 
value  in  the  classification  of  European  races.  Dark  colored 
eyes  are  all  but  universal  among  wild  mammals,  and  entirely 
so  among  the  primates,  man's  nearest  relatives.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  absolute  certainty  that  all  the  original  races  of  man 
had  dark  eyes. 

One  subspecies  of  man,  and  one  alone,  specialized  in  light 
colored  eyes.  This  same  subspecies  also  evolved  light  or 
blond  hair,  a  character  far  less  deeply  rooted  than  eye  color, 
as  blond  children  tend  to  grow  darker  with  advancing  years, 
and  populations  largely  of  Nordic  extraction,  such  as  those 
of  Lombardy,  upon  admixture  with  darker  races,  lose  their 
blond  hair  more  readily  than  their  light  colored  eyes. 

Blond  hair  also  comes  everywhere  from  the  Nordic 
species,  and  from  nowhere  else.  Whenever  we  find  blondness 
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among  the  darker  races  of  the  earth  we  may  be  sure  some 
Nordic  wanderer  has  passed  that  way.  When  individuals  of 
perfect  blond  type  occur,  as  sometimes  in  Greek  islands,  we 
may  suspect  a  recent  visit  of  sailors  from  a  passing  ship,  but 
when  only  single  characters  remain  spread  thinly,  but  widely, 
over  considerable  areas,  like  the  bloodness  of  the  Atlas  Berbers 
or  of  the  Albanian  mountaineers,  we  must  search  in  the  dim 
past  for  the  origin  of  these  blurred  traits  of  early  invaders. 

The  range  of  blond  hair  color  in  pure  Nordic  peoples  runs 
from  flaxen  and  red  to  shades  of  chestnut  and  brown.  The 
darker  shades  may  indicate  crossing  in  some  cases,  but  abso- 
lutely black  hair  certainly  does  mean  an  ancestral  cross  with 
a  dark  race — in  England  with  the  Mediterranean  race. 

In  Nordic  populations  the  women  are,  in  general,  lighter 
haired  than  the  men,  a  fact  which  points  to  a  blond  past  and 
a  darker  future  for  those  populations.  Women  in  all  human 
races,  as  the  females  among  all  mammals,  tend  to  exhibit  the 
older,  more  generalized  and  primitive  traits  of  the  race's 
past  The  male  in  his  individual  development  indicates  the 
direction  in  which  the  race  is  tending  under  the  influence  of 
variation  and  selection. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  more  prim- 
itive physique  of  the  female,  that  in  the  spiritual  sphere  also, 
women  retain  the  ancient  and  intuitive  knowledge  that  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  is  not  free  and  equal,  but  bond  and 
unequal. 

The  color  of  the  skin  is  a  character  of  importance,  but  one 
that  is  exceedingly  hard  to  measure  as  the  range  of  variation 
in  Europe  between  skins  of  extreme  fairness  and  those  that 
are  exceedingly  swarthy,  is  almost  complete.  In  general  the 
Nordic  race  in  its  purity  has  an  absolutely  fair  skin,  and  is 
consequently  the  Homo  albus,  the  white  man  par  excellence. 

Many  members  of  the  Nordic  race  otherwise  apparently 
pure  have  skins,  as  well  as  hair,  more  or  less  dark,  so  that 
the  determinative  value  of  this  character  is  uncertain.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  skin  and  the  extreme 
range  of  its  variation  in  color  from  black,  brown,  red,  yellow 
to  ivory- white  are  excellent  measures  of  the  specific  or  sub- 
generic  distinctions  between  the  larger  groups  of  mankind, 
but  in  dealing  with  European  populations  it  is  sometimes  dif- 
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ficult  to  correlate  shades  of  fairness  with  other  physical 
charactt 

It  often  happens  that  an  individual  with  all  the  Nordic 
characters  in  great  purity,  has  a  skin  of  an  olive  or  dark  tint, 
and  it  much  more  frequently  happens  that  we  find  an  individual 
with  absolutely  pure  brunet  traits  in  possession  of  a  skin  of 
almost  ivory  whiteness  and  of  great  clarity.  This  last  com- 
bination is  very  frequent  among  the  brunets  of  the  British 
Isles.  That  these  are,  to  some  extent,  disharmonic  combina- 
tions we  may  be  certain,  but  beyond  that  our  knowledge  does 
not  lead.  Owners,  however,  of  a  fair  skin  have  always  been, 
and  still  are,  the  objects  of  keen  envy  by  those  whose  skins 
are  black,  yellow,  or  red. 

Stature  is  another  unit  character  of  greater  value  than 
skin  color,  and  perhaps  than  hair  color,  and  is  one  of  much 
importance  in  European  classification  because  on  that  con- 
tinent we  have  the  most  extreme  variations  of  human  height. 

Exceedingly  adverse  economic  conditions  may  inhibit  a 
race  from  attaining  the  full  measure  of  its  growth,  and  to  this 
extent  environment  plays  its  part  in  determining  stature,  but 
fundamentally  it  is  race,  always  race,  that  sets  the  limit.  The 
tall  Scot  and  the  dwarfed  Sardinian  owe  their  respective  sizes 
to  race,  and  not  to  oatmeal  or  olive  oil.  It  is  probable  that  the 
fact  that  the  stature  of  the  Irish  is,  on  the  average,  shorter  than 
that  of  the  Scotch,  is  due  partly  to  economic  conditions,  and 
partly  to  the  depressing  effect  of  a  considerable  population 
of  primitive  short  stock. 

Mountaineers  all  over  the  world  tend  to  be  tall  and  vig- 
orous, a  fact  probably  due  to  the  rigid  elimination  of  defectives 
by  the  unfavorable  environment.  In  this  case  altitude  would 
operate  like  latitude,  and  produce  the  severe  conditions  which 
seem  essential  to  human  vigor.  The  short  stature  of  the  Lapps 
and  the  Esquimaux  may  have  been  originally  attributable  to 
the  trying  conditions  of  an  Arctic  habitat,  but  in  any  event 
it  has  long  since  become  a  racial  character, 

So  far  as  the  main  species  of  Europe  are  concerned,  stature 
is  a  very  valuable  measure  of  race. 

To  recapitulate  as  to  this  character,  the  Mediterranean  race 
is  everywhere  marked  by  a  relatively  short  stature,  sometimes 
greatly  depressed,  as  in  south  Italy  and  in  Sardinia,  and  also 
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by  a  comparatively  light  bony  framework  and  feeble  muscular 

Alpine  race  is  taller  than  the  Mediterranean  although 
shorter  than  the  Nordic,  and  is  characterized  by  a  stocky  and 
sturdy  build. 

The  Nordic  race  is  nearly  everywhere  distinguished  by 
great  stature.  Almost  the  tallest  stature  in  the  world  is  found 
among  the  pure  Nordic  populations  of  the  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish borders,  while  the  nativ  e- Nordic  brunet 
blood  are,  for  the  most  part,  relatively  short ;  and  no  one  can 
question  the  race  value  of  stature  who  observes  on  the  streets 
of  London  the  contrast  between  the  Piccadilly  gentleman  of 
Nordic  race  and  the  cockney  costermonger  of  the  old  Neoli- 
thic type. 

In  many  cases  where  these  three  European  races  have  be- 
come mixed,  stature  seems  to  be  one  of  the  first  Nordic  char- 
acters to  vanish,  but  wherever  in  Europe  we  find  great  stature 
in  a  population  otherwise  lacking  in  Nordic  characters,  we 
may  be  certain  of  Nordic  crossing,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Burgundy,  of  Switzerland,  of 
the  Tyrol,  and  of  the  Dalmatian  Alps  south  to  Albania. 

These  four  unit  characters,  skull  shape,  eye  color,  hair  col- 
or, and  stature,  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  differentiate  clearly 
between  the  three  main  races  of  Europe,  but  if  we  wish  to  dis- 
cuss the  minor  variations  and  mixtures,  we  would  have  to  go 
much  further  and  take  up  other  proportions  of  the  skull  than 
the  cephalic  index,  as  well  as  the  shape  and  position  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  proportions  and  shape  of  the  jaws  and  chin. 

The  nose  is  also  an  exceedingly  important  character.  The 
original  human  nose  was,  of  course,  broad  and  bridgeleta, 
This  trait  is  shown  clearly  in  new-born  infants  who  recapitu- 
late in  their  development  the  various  stages  of  the 


of  the  human  genus.  A  bridgeless  nose  with  wide  flaring 
nostrils  is  a  very  primitive  character,  and  is  still  retained 
by  some  of  the  larger  divisions  of  mankind  throughout  the 
world.  It  appears  occasionally  in  white  populations  of  Kuro- 
pean  origin,  but  is  everywhere  a  very  ancient,  generalized,  and 
low  character. 

The  high  bridge  and  long,  narrow  nose,  the  so-called  Ro- 
man, Norman,  or  aquiline  nose,  is  characteristic  of  the  most 
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highly  specialized  races  of  mankind.  While  an  apparently 
unimportant  character,  the  nose  is  one  of  the  very  best  clews 
to  racial  origin,  and  in  the  details  of  its  form,  and  especially 
in  the  lateral  shape  of  the  nostrils,  is  a  race  determinant  of 
the  greatest  value. 

The  lips,  whether  thin  or  fleshy  or  whether  clean-cut  or 
everted,  are  race  characters.  Thick,  protruding,  everted  lips 
are  very  ancient  traits  and  are  characteristic  of  primitive  races. 
A  high  instep  has  long  been  esteemed  an  indication  of  patrician 
type,  while  the  flat  foot  is  often  the  test  of  lowly  origin. 

The  absence  or  abundance  of  hair  and  beard  and  the  re- 
lative absence  or  abundance  of  body  hair  are  characters  of 
no  little  value  in  classification.  Abundant  body  hair  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  peculiar  to  populations  of  the  very  highest  as 
well  as  the  very  lowest  species,  being  characteristic  of  the 
north  European  as  well  as  of  the  Australian  savages.  It 
merely  means  the  retention  in  both  these  groups  of  a  very 
early  and  primitive  trait  which  has  been  lost  by  the  Negroes, 
Mongols,  and  the  Amerinds. 

The  Nordic  and  Alpine  races  are  far  better  equipped  with 
head  and  body  hair  than  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  through- 
out its  range  a  glabrous  or  relatively  naked  race. 

The  so-called  red  haired  branch  of  the  Nordic  race  has 
special  characters  in  addition  to  red  hair,  such  as  a  greenish 
cast  of  eye,  a  skin  of  peculiar  texture  tending  either  to  great 
clarity  or  to  freckles,  and  certain  peculiar  temperamental 
traits.  This  was  probably  a  variety  closely  related  to  the 
blonds,  and  it  first  appears  in  history  in  association  with  them. 

In  the  structure  of  the  head  hair  of  all  races  of  mankind 
we  find  a  regular  progression  from  extreme  kinkiness  to  lanky 
straightness,  and  this  straightness  or  curliness  depends  on 
the  shape  of  the  cross  section  of  the  hair  itself.  This  cross 
section  has  three  distinct  forms,  corresponding  with  the  most 
extreme  divergences  among  human  species. 

While  the  three  main  European  races  are  the  subject  of  this 
book,  and  while  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  deal  with 
the  other  human  types,  it  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  state  that 
these  three  European  subspecies,  are  subdivisions  of  one  of  the 
primary  groups  or  subgenera  of  the  genus  Homo  which,  taken 
together,  we  must  call  the  Caucasian  for  lack  of  a  better  name. 
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The  great  mass  of  the  rest  of  mankind  can  be  roughly 
divided  into  the  Negroes  and  Negroids,  and  the  Mongols  and 


The  former  apparently  originated  in  south  Asia  and  en- 
tered Africa  from  the  northeasterly  coiner  of  that  continent. 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  is  now  the  chief  home  of  this  race, 
though  remnants  of  Negroid  aborigines  are  found  throughout 
south  Asia  from  India  to  the  Philippines,  while  the  very  dis- 
tinct black  Melanesians  and  the  Australoids  lie  farther  to  the 
cast  and  south 

A  third  subgenus  of  mankind  includes  the  round  skulled 
Mongols  and  their  derivatives,  the  Amerinds,  or  American 
Indians.  This  group  is  essentially  Asiatic,  and  occupies  the 
he  eastern  half  of  that  continent  A  description 
of  these  Negroid  and  Mongoloid  subgenera  and  their  deriva- 
tives, as  well  as  of  certain  aberrant  species  of  man,  lies  out- 
side of  the  scope  of  this  work. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  measurement,  the  cross  section 
of  the  hair  in  connection  with  these  main  subgenera,  we  find 
that  a  permanent  relation  exists,  and  that  each  of  the  three 
primary  divisions  of  mankind  is,  in  the  shape  of  the  nmi 
section  of  its  hair,  differentiated  from  the  others. 

The  cross  section  of  the  hair  of  the  Negro  and  Negroid 
races  is  a  flat  ellipse  with  the  result  that  all  the  members  of 
this  subgenus  have  kinky  hair. 

The  cross  section  of  the  hair  of  the  Mongols  and  their 
derivatives,  the  Amerinds,  is  a  complete  circle,  and  the  hair 
of  this  subgenus  is  perfectly  straight  and  lank. 

The  cross  section  of  the  hair  of  the  so-called  Caucasians, 
including  the  Mediterranean,  Alpine,  and  Nordic  subspecies, 
is  an  oval  ellipse,  and  consequently  is  intermediate  between 
the  cross  sections  of  the  Negroids  and  Mongoloids.  Hair  of 
this  structure  is  wavy  or  curly,  never  either  kinky  or  abso- 
lutely straight,  and  is  characteristic  of  all  the  European  popu- 
lations, almost  without  exception. 

We  have  confined  our  discussion  to  the  most  important 
unit  characters,  but  there  are  many  other  valuable  aids  to 
classification  to  be  found  in  the  proportions  of  the  body  and 
the  relative  length  of  the  limbs.  For  an  example,  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  there  occur  among  white 
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women  two  distinct  types  in  this  latter  respect,  the  one  long 
legged  and  short  bodied,  the  other  long  bodied  and  short  leg- 
ged. All  such  facts  have  a  race  value  as  yet  not  understood. 

Without  going  into  further  physical  details,  it  is  probable 
that  all  relative  proportions  in  the  body,  the  features,  the 
skeleton,  and  the  skull  which  are  fixed  and  constant  and  lie 
outside  of  the  range  of  individual  variation  represent  dim  in- 
heritances from  the  past  Every  human  being  unites  in  him- 
self the  blood  of  thousands  of  ancestors,  stretching  back 
through  thousands  of  years,  superimposed  upon  a  prehuman 
inheritance  of  still  greater  antiquity,  and  the  face  and  body 
of  every  living  man  offer  an  intricate  mass  of  hieroglyphs  that 
science  will  some  day  learn  to  read  and  interpret. 

We  shall  use  the  foregoing  main  unit  characters  as  the 
basis  of  our  definition  of  race,  and  shall  later  call  attention  to 
such  temperamental  and  spiritual  traits  as  seem  to  be  associated 
with  distinct  physical  types. 

We  shall  only  discuss  European  populations  and  shall  not 
deal  with  those  quarters  of  the  globe  where  the  races  of  man 
are  such  that  other  physical  characters  must  be  called  upon  to 
provide  clear  definitions. 

A  fascinating  subject  would  open  up  if  we  were  to  dwell 
upon  the  effect  of  racial  combinations  and  disharmonies,  as, 
for  instance,  where  the  mixed  Nordic  and  Alpine  populations 
of  Lombardy  retain  the  skull  shape,  hair  color,  and  stature 
of  the  Alpine  race,  with  the  light  eye  color  of  the  Nordic 
race,  or  where  the  mountain  populations  along  the  east  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  from  the  Tyrol  to  Albania  have  the  stature 
of  the  Nordic  race  and  an  Alpine  skull  and  coloration. 

In  concluding  this  revision  of  the  racial  foundations  upon 
which  the  history  of  Europe  has  been  based,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  actual  results  of  the  spectacular 
conquests  and  invasions  of  history  have  been  far  less  per- 
manent than  those  of  the  more  insidious  victories  arising  from 
the  crossing  of  two  diverse  races,  and  that  in  such  mixtures 
the  relative  prepotency  of  the  various  human  subspecies  in 
Europe  appears  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  social  value. 

The  continuity  of  physical  traits  and  the  limitation  of 
the  effects  of  environment  to  the  individual  only  are  now  so 
thoroughly  recognized  by  scientists  that  it  is  at  most  a  ques- 
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of  time  when  the  social  consequences  which  result  from 
such  crossings  will  be  generally  understood  by  the  public  at 
large.  As  soon  as  the  true  bearing  and  import  of  the  facts 
are  appreciated  by  law-makers,  a  complete  change  in  our 
political  structure  will  inevitably  occur,  and  our  present  re 
e  on  the  influences  of  education  will  be  superseded  by  a 
readjustment  based  on  racial  values. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  extreme  antiquity  of  physical  and 
spiritual  characters  and  the  persistency  with  which  they  out- 
live those  elements  of  environment  termed  language,  national- 
and  forms  of  government,  we  must  consider  the  relation 
of  these  facts  to  the  development  of  the  race  in  America.  We 
may  be  certain  that  the  progress  of  evolution  is  in  full  operation 
to-day  under  those  laws  of  nature  which  control  it,  and  that 
the  only  sure  guide  to  the  future  lies  in  the  study  of  the 
operation  of  these  laws  in  the  past 

We  Americans  must  realize  that  the  altruistic  ideals  which 
have  controlled  our  social  development  during  the  past  century, 
and  the  maudlin  sentimentalism  that  has  made  America  "an 
asylum  for  the  oppressed,"  are  sweeping  the  nation  toward 
a  racial  abyss.  If  the  "melting  pot"  is  allowed  to  boil  without 
control,  and  we  continue  to  follow  our  national  motto  and 
deliberately  blind  ourselves  to  all  "distinctions  of  race,  creed, 
or  color,"  the  type  of  native  American  of  Colonial  descent 
will  become  as  extinct  as  the  Athenian  of  the  age  of  Pericles, 
and  the  Viking  of  the  days  of  Rollo. 


THE   NEW   GEOLOGY 

BY  F.   BASCOM 
PROFESSOR   OF   GEOLOGY,    BRYN    MAWR 

Geology,  more  remote  than  the  primary  sciences  from  the 
practical  interests  of  man,  is,  for  this  reason  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  the  youngest  of  the  natural  sciences. 

The  fact  that  the  subject  matter  of  Geology  is  in  part  of 
a  speculative  character  early  attracted  to  it  philosophers  and 
theologians,  who  found  discussions  of  the  origins  of  the  Earth 
and  of  life  as  fascinating  and  as  free  from  the  trammels  of 
scientific  authority  as  were  the  legitimate  topics  of  their  pe- 
culiar province  of  speculation.  Such  cosmogonists  were  a 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  Geology  as  a  science.  When 
as  late  as  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  cosmogonies, 
entitled  "A  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  or  "A  New  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  from  its  Original  to  the  Consummation  of  all 
Things,  Wherein  the  Creation  of  the  World  in  Six  Days,  the 
Universal  Deluge,  and  the  General  Conflagration,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  shown  to  be  perfectly  agreeable 
to  Reason  and  Philosophy,"  were  received  with  eulogy,  the 
science  of  Geology  did  not  exist. 

Moreover,  the  spectacular  and  destructive  character  of 
certain  geologic  phenomena,  and  their  occurrence  at  irreg- 
ular intervals,  not  to  be  calculated  upon  by  the  layman,  has 
created  a  popular  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  them  which  is 
quite  unlike  the  general  acceptance,  in  the  case  of  the  other 
sciences,  of  the  operation  of  natural  law.  Even  in  the  pres- 
ent century  such  phenomena  as  earthquakes  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions are  regarded  as  special  acts  of  Providence,  operating 
in  a  mysterious  way  to  the  confusion  and  discipline  of  man. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  Geology  as  a  composite  science,  con- 
cerned with  the  application  to  a  special  field  of  all  the  other 
sciences,  cannot  precede  in  development  the  simple  sciences. 
These  sciences  furnish  in  their  advancement  the  data  and 
laws  which  are  the  tools  of  Geology.  The  progress  of  Ge- 
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ology  will  always  be  regulated  by  the  capacity  of  geologists 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of  mathematics. 
The  human  mind  has  its  limitations,  and  the  Geologist  suffers 
from  such  limitations.  Rigid  specialization  in  a  narrow  field  of 
Geology  will  in  future  be  forced  upon  the  trustworthy  in- 
vestigator. 

J!y,  it  was  not  until  the  conception  of  evolution,  so 
essential  to  geologic  thought,  was  well  ^ttiMifhni  that  Ge- 
ology could  and  did  advance  along  scientific  lines.  This 
brings  the  advance  of  scientific  Geology  well  into  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  it  was  even  the  latter  half  of  the  century 
that  saw  the  development  of  such  modern  divisions  of  the 
science  as  petrology,  physiography,  and  pabeogeograp) 

While  geologic  knowledge  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  material,  indirectly  and  directly 
useful  to  man,  has  been  turned  out,  the  science  has  until  re- 
cently been  open  to  the  charge  of  being  an  inexact  science. 
The  principles  enunciated  and  the  methods  in  use  have  been 
largely  qualitative:  A  change  is  already  well  under  way  in- 
volving exact  quantitative  statement. 

In  petrology,  the  science  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
origin  and  history  of  rocks,  the  empirical  stage ;  i.  e.t  the  stage 
covering  the  development  of  exact  petrographic  methods  for 
the  determination  of  the  constituents  of  rocks,  occupied  the 
first  twenty  years  perhaps  of  the  history  of  the  science.  Then 
followed  a  period  when  the  investigator  contented  himself 
with  making  such  exact  determinations  as  were  for  the  first 
time  possible,  and  with  reclassifying  rock-types.  This  was 
all  qualitative  work,  essential  but  incomplete  because  left  in 
the  qualitative  stage.  Rock-types  were  pigeon-holed  together 
which  showed  the  same  kind  of  mineral  constituents  although 
in  widely  varying  proportions.  Rare  minerals  were  given 
undue  prominence  in  classification.  Every  Petrographer  was 
a  law  unto  himself. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  this  method  the  study  of  the  con- 
it  ion  and  chemical  history  of  igneous  rocks  did  not 
progress  along  safe  lines.  Petrographic  provinces,  if  such 
provinces  existed,  could  not  be  properly  characterized  and 
delimited,  and  little  progress  could  be  made  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  igneous  rock-types. 
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Early  in  the  twentieth  century  a  quantitative  system  of 
mineral  determination  and  rock  classification  was  proposed 
by  a  group  of  American  petrologists :  Cross,  Iddings,  Pirsson, 
and  Washington. 

The  system  has  suffered  in  some  degree  the  fate  of  all 
radical  innovations,  but  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  system 
of  classification  with  its  elaborate  nomenclature,  the  quantita- 
tive method  has  come  to  stay,  and  petrology  owes  a  large  debt 
to  the  men  who  have  so  clearly  enunciated  its  principles  and  so 
ably  carried  out  the  method  to  its  logical  conclusions.  Now  for 
the  first  time  the  statement,  quantitative  in  character,  of  the 
mineral  constitution  of  a  rock-type  expresses  also  the  chemical 
composition,  and  becomes  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the  chemical 
history  of  the  rock  and  to  the  determination  of  petrographic 
provinces. 

A  like  change  is  taking  place  in  physiography,  the  division 
of  Geology  which  inquires  into  the  processes  which  produce 
the  surface  features  of  the  earth ;  i.  e.,  the  landscape.  In  the 
early  history  of  this  science  it  has  been  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  kind  of  work  accomplished  and  the  method  by  which  it 
is  accomplished.  Brilliant  investigations  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  surface  features  have  been  conducted,  and  illumi- 
nating principles  have  been  enunciated  with  the  use  of  quali- 
tative methods,  but  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  application  of 
more  exact  quantitative  methods.  Gilbert  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  who  in  his  classical  monograph  on 
the  Geology  of  the  Henry  Mountains  enunciated  many  of  the 
principles  of  this  science,  is  also  the  pioneer  in  quantitative  in- 
vestigation and  quantitative  statement  of  physiographic  work. 
Such  statements  can  only  be  obtained  through  careful  and  ex- 
tended experimentation,  and  must  be  presented  with  caution 
because  the  complex  and  multiple  conditions  under  which 
natural  processes  are  carried  on  can  be  but  imperfectly  repro- 
duced in  the  laboratory.  Dr.  Gilbert's  quantitative  investiga- 
tion of  the  transportation  of  debris  by  running  water  is  based 
on  a  long  series  of  experiments  conducted  inside  and  outside 
of  the  laboratory. 

Cosmogony  has  been  reborn,  and  with  quantitative  knowl- 
edge at  command  there  has  been  announced  a  theory  of  "The 
Origin  of  the  Earth,"  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Chamberlain,  which,  based 
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on  prolonged  investigation  with  the  co-operation  of  specialists, 
is  alike  brilliant  in  conception,  far-reaching  in  its  effect  on 
geologic  ideas,  and  competent  to  sustain  quantitative  tests. 

The  oldest  and  justly  the  roost  conservative  division  of 
Geology,  historical  geology,  embracing  stratigraph  and 
palaeontology,  has  also  felt  the  impulse  of  the  new  movement 
toward  quai  methods,  and  reflects  it  in  its  youngest 

subdivision,  pabeogeography,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
investigation  of  the  amount  and  form  of  land  and  sea  during 
successive  periods  in  the  earth's  hist" 

Geology  has  always  been  a  science  of  ideas,  awakening  and 
stimulating  to  mind  and  imagination.  The  science  will  never 
cease  to  deal  with  fundamental  conceptions  of  a  speculative 
character,  but  the  mind,  mounting  aloft  to  the  circumference 
of  the  solar  system  or  penetrating  to  the  center  of  the  earth, 
it  it  would  reach  sound  conclusions,  must  be  regulated  and 
checked  in  its  movements  by  quantitative  knowledge  of  the 
matter  and  the  forces  with  which  it  is  dealing. 


TEXTILES  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

BY  MARY  LOIS  KISSELL 

It  is  of  interest  that  at  a  time  when  America  is  giving  so 
much  thought  to  world  trade,  to  the  development  of  her  in- 
dustries and  the  perfecting  of  manufacturing  methods  gen- 
erally, there  should  come  to  light  on  this  continent  a  bit  of 
scientific  information  of  purport,  which  is  related  to  one  of 
our  largest  industries,  textile  manufacture.  This  is  a  new 
type  of  spinning  found  among  the  Indians  of  southern  British 
Columbia,  and  fully  described  by  the  writer  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  The  American  Anthropologist.  Industrially,  it  is  sig- 
nificant as  the  most  elementary  method  of  spindle  spinning 
now  known  since  the  drawing,  twisting  and  winding  are  three 
distinct  processes,  thus  resulting  in  slowest  manipulation; 
while  the  huge,  clumsy  spindle  lifted  in  air  and  held  in  the 
two  hands  results  in  the  greatest  amount  of  friction. 

With  this  in  mind,  and  its  social  import,  it  seems  an  op- 
portune moment  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences  who  have  the  industrial 
interests  of  our  country  at  heart,  to  the  fact  that,  although  the 
aboriginal  peoples  in  North  America  have  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  mechanical  science  in  the  field  of  textiles,  none  of 
our  great  museums  have  assembled  these  facts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  textile  student.  Material  from  isolated  regions  has 
been  installed  in  a  fragmentary  way  by  a  few  museums,  but 
no  systematic  assemblage  of  textile  technology  and  art  has 
been  attempted.  The  anthropological  field  is  rich  in  examples 
of  primitive  invention.  In  North  America  alone  there  are 
four  distinct  types  of  spinning  and  half  a  dozen  types  of 
weaving  in  use  by  Indian  textile  workers,  together  with  in- 
teresting devices  for  warping,  for  shedding,  for  pattern  mak- 
ing, as  well  as  countless  untold  secrets  for  dyeing,  all  most 
suggestive  to  the  student  of  industrial  science. 

Inventions  of  any  kind  do  not  come  into  existence  full- 
fledged  and  without  stimulus.  The  incentive  which  leads  to 
invention  may  be  some  unexplained  power  of  Nature,  some 
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unsolved  wonder  of  the  universe  which  requires  understand- 
ing and  applying;  or  some  previously  devised  invention  of 
man  which  needs  perfecting,  the  close  observation  of  which 
makes  cognizant  the  hidden  power,  the  more  perfect  contriv- 
ance. Thus  no  more  lasting  benefit  could  be  conferred  upon 
the  American  textile  industry  than  the  congregating  of  this 
material  found  at  our  very  door,  where  the  beginnings  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  science  could  be  of  use  and  an  in- 
spiration to  the  youthful  mechanic  as  well  as  the  mature 
worker.  Any  public-spirited  citizen  who  would  further  and 
finance  such  an  undertaking  would,  indeed,  render  a  great 
service  and  prove  a  veritable  friend  to  American  industry. 

But  the  undertaking  should  not  stop  with  examples  from 
the  North  American  Indian,  aboriginal  and  ancient  peoples 
of  other  continents  have  much  to  contribute  to  the  fund  of 

;le  lore.  Spinning  as  it  evolved  during  the  early  ages  in 
Asia ;  warp-beaming  as  it  worked  itself  out  in  ancient  Europe, 
shedding  as  it  expanded  in  inner  Africa,  in  ancient  Egypt  and 
parts  of  Asia,  all  reveal  interesting  solutions  to  industrial 
problems.  The  methods  employed  in  decorative  pattern  weav- 
ing by  ancient  civilizations  in  the  Old  World  are  just  begin- 
ning to  be  known  through  excavation  in  the  Mediterranean 
basin  and  neighboring  areas;  and  modes  of  effecting  textile 
ornament  by  ancient  civilizations  in  the  New  World,  namely, 
Mexico  and  Peru,  have  as  yet  only  been  touched  upon. 

Our  American  museums  are  responding  with  helpful  as- 
sistance along  lines  of  art  and  natural  science,  but  have  quite 
forgotten  the  student  of  mechanical  science  of  textiles.  Every 
small  city  abroad  considers  the  industrial  education  of  its 
youth,  and  supplements  this  with  museum  collections  of  ma- 
terial illustrating  the  industry  of  that  locality.  The  United 
States,  as  a  world  textile  manufacturer,  has  not  kept  apace 
in  this  particular,  but  the  opportunity  is  at  hand. 
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Since  the  establishment  in  Canada  of  a  Biological  Com- 
mission, about  the  year  1900,  three  Biological  Stations  have 
been  inaugurated  for  the  study  of  marine  life,  in  connection 
with  the  government  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
viz.,  one  at  St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick,  one  at  Go  Home 
on  Georgian  Bay,  and  one  at  Nanaimo,  British  Columbia. 
At  all  three  stations  work  of  importance  has  been  carried  on. 
Not  only  has  a  careful  and  systematic  study  been  made  of 
the  floral  and  faunistic  character  of  these  several  stations, 
but  many  problems  of  great  scientific  and  economic  interest 
have  been  undertaken  with  good  results.  Among  the  ques- 
tions thus  considered  may  be  mentioned  the  Parasites  and 
Diseases  of  Fishes;  the  Food  of  Fishes  and  the  causes  affect- 
ing it;  Fishery  Bait  Experiments;  the  Influence  of  Tempera- 
ture; Density  and  Salinity  of  Water  on  the  Distribution  of 
Marine  Life;  the  Effects  of  Sawdust  on  the  Entrance  of 
Fishes  into  Estuaries  and  of  Dynamiting  as  a  Means  of  Fish 
Capture;  but  especially  the  causes  affecting  the  development 
of  such  important  forms  as  the  Oyster  and  the  Lobster.  It 
is  now  known  that  the  basis  of  food  supply  for  the  oyster 
and  other  related  forms  is  largely  derived  from  the  Diato- 
maccae,  a  group  of  minute  microscopic  Algae,  which  swarm 
in  all  waters,  and  are  found  abundantly  in  the  stomachs  of 
marine  animals.  Until  recently  these  have  received  but  little 
study  in  Canada,  but  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  spe- 
cial attention  has  been  given  to  them  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Bailey,  of 
the  Biological  Board  at  St.  Andrews.  He  has  been  able  to 
identify  between  three  and  four  hundred  species  as  found  on 
the  coast  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  especially  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  about  three  hundred 
from  the  shores  of  Vancouver  Island.  It  has  thus  become 
possible  for  the  first  time  to  make  comparisons  between  the 
Diatom  flora  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  Canada,  as 
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well  as  with  those  of  more  distant  regions.  An  interesting 
feature  in  this  connection  is  the  finding  in  the  waters  of  Van- 
couver Island  of  certain  very  peculiar  and  unmistakable  forms 
v.  Inch  are  identical  with  those  found  by  Amundsen  in  Ant- 
arctic waters.  The  finding  of  such  forms  in  localities  so 
widely  separated  not  only  in  distance  but  by  the  interposition 
of  waters  which  are  tropical,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  of  Marine  Biology. 


During  the  past  two  years  Melville  Thurston  Cook,  Ph.D.. 
Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  in  Rutgers  College  and  Plant 
Pathologist  in  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, has  published  a  number  of  technical  papers,  bulletins  and 
circulars  on  plant  diseases.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  contributions  is  a  paper  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Tannin 
Content  of  the  Host  Plant  on  Endothia  Parasitica  and  Re- 
lated Species/'  in  joint  authorship  with  Mr.  Guy  West  Wil- 
son (Bulletin  291,  N.  J.  Agri.  Ex.  Sta.),  and  an  illustrated 
paper  on  "The  Parasitic  Fungi  of  New  Jersey,"  in  joint  au- 
thorship with  Mr.  C.  A.  Schwarze. 


C.  Stuart  Gager,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic 
Garden,  reports  that  during  1916  the  laboratory  and  adminis- 
tration building  has  progressed  well  toward  completion ;  a  small 
children's  building  has  been  erected  on  the  new  site  of  the 
children's  gardens;  the  capacity  of  the  plant  house  has 
nearly  doubled,  and  about  six  acres  of  new  land  added  to  the 
Garden  in  1915,  has  been  graded  and  part  of  it  put  into  lawn. 
During  the  past  summer  a  survey  has  been  made  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Garden  and  of  adjacent 
Prospect  Park.  It  is  expected  that  this  survey  will  yield  in- 
formation of  much  practical  value  in  connection  with  the  treat- 
ment and  control  of  the  tree  diseases  of  the  park.  It  will  be 
continued  during  the  summer  of  1917. 


Nearly  seven  hundred  members  are  now  enrolled,  and  over 
thirty  States  represented  in  The  Art  Alliance  of  America,  of 
wkkh  Mrs.  Ripley  Hitchcock  (Helen  Sargent)  is  a  vice- 
president.  It  was  under  Mrs.  Hitchcock's  guidance  that  in 
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1898  the  Art  Workers'  Qub  for  Women  was  founded,  having 
for  its  object  the  bringing  together  of  artists  and  models  for 
the  purposes  of  interest  and  support.  Posing,  which  had 
hitherto  not  been  recognized  as  a  profession,  has  now  been 
established  and  dignified.  A  club  house  has  been  maintained, 
with  a  restaurant,  library,  bureau  for  posing  engagements 
and  another  for  the  renting  of  costumes. 

During  her  long  presidency  of  this  club  Mrs.  Hitchcock 
had  frequent  occasion  to  note  the  inquiries  made  by  artists 
themselves  for  aid  and  direction.  This  led,  in  1914,  to  the 
founding  of  The  Art  Alliance  of  America,  an  association  in- 
terested in  decorative  and  industrial  betterment,  and  in  voca- 
tional training  for  workers  in  art.  It  affords  a  meeting  ground 
for  artists  and  users  of  art;  simplifies  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  good  work  can  reach  its  market;  saves  time  and 
effort  for  producer  and  consumer,  and  is  a  Clearing  House 
for  art  productions. 


"An  art  museum,"  says  Miss  Cornelia  B.  Sage,  Litt.D., 
"was  once  considered  by  the  general  public  as  a  building  which 
contained  uninteresting  monuments  of  past  generations,  to  be 
visited  perhaps  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  since  it  offered  recrea- 
tional advantages  akin  to  those  of  the  botanical  gardens  or 
the  zoo. 

"Those  in  authority  in  the  several  museums  throughout 
the  country  have,  however,  now  come  to  realize  that  the  pub- 
lic, eager  for  enlightenment,  is  taking  a  more  active  interest 
in  the  work  of  its  institutions.  This  has  opened  a  wide  field 
for  educational  work.  Most  museums  have  to-day  arranged 
systematic  schedules  of  decent  instruction  in  the  galleries  and 
extension  work  in  the  public  schools.  To  fill  its  obligations 
in  this  branch  of  the  work,  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  at 
Buffalo  has  instituted  a  special  department  under  competent 
direction. 

"It  began  by  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  appeal  of  the 
museum  located  in  small  cities  is  centered,  with  all  due  recog- 
nition of  the  historical  value  of  its  permanent  collections,  in 
the  transient  exhibitions  held  in  its  galleries.  It  has,  there- 
fore, presented  to  the  people  of  Buffalo  the  best  current  exhi- 
bitions of  the  year. 
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"Thus  the  exhibition  of  the  Mary  Blair  collection  of 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  works  of  art,  one  of  the  finest  pri- 
vate collections  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  was  followed,  shortly 
after,  by  an  exhibition  of  contemporary  French  and  Belgian 
painting  and  sculpture  from  the  Panama  Pacific  International 
Exposition,  an  exhibition  which,  still  under  the  management 
of  the  Director  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  is  still  making  its 
rounds  through  several  other  important  cities. 

"The  greatest  success  of  the  year  was  the  Exhibition  of 
Contemporary  American  Sculpture,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  from  the  1 7th  of  June  to 
the  2nd  of  October.  On  one  Sunday  alone  some  15,547  vis- 
itors were  admitted  to  the  galleries.  The  total  number  of 
admissions  amounted  to  150,866  for  the  season,  a  success 
which  has  inspired  a  number  of  other  institutions  to  present 

lar  exhibitions.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  M.  Leonce  Benedite,  Director  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg Museum,  the  collection  of  works  of  art  from  the  Lux- 
embourg Museum,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  French  Pine 
Arts  Exhibit  at  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition, 
was  presented  in  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt  being  present  at  the  opening  and  addressing  an 
audience  of  25,000  persons." 


Referring  to  the  development  of  art  interests  in  Toledo, 
a  writer  in  the  Outlook  says: 

"That  it  now  has  a  growing  and  somewhat  unique  art 
reputation  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  one  man — George  W. 
Stevens.  Its  Museum  was  started  a  few  years  ago  without 
the  incentive  of  an  endowment  or  a  bequest.  It  possessed 
in  its  cradle,  one  painting,  a  mummy  cat,  six  chairs,  and  an 
enthusiastic  desire  and  a  settled  and  invincible  resolve  to  be 
simple,  direct,  practical,  and  useful.  It  is  now  housed  in  a 
beautiful  white  marble  temple  of  Ionic  architecture  with  a 
hundred  feet  frontage,  standing  in  an  oak  grove  in  the  resi- 
dential section  of  the  city.  It  comprises  a  large  sculpture 
t,  two  large  and  four  smaller  galleries,  club  rooms,  a 
library,  and  an  auditorium.  In  the  size  of  its  apartments  the 
building  is  reported  as  ranking  next  to  the  museums  in  New 
York  City,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago. 
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"In  a  sentence,  Toledo,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  neither 
more  nor  less  materialistic  and  sordid  than  the  average  Ameri- 
can railway  and  manufacturing  city,  is  being  transformed  by 
this  Museum  into  a  city  of  beautiful  homes  inhabited  by  a 
people  of  great  and  growing  artistic  appreciations. 

"The  friend  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  information  on 
which  this  Knoll  Paper  is  based  truly  characterizes  this  Mu- 
seum as  a  monument  to  George  W.  Stevens.  A  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  my  friend  I  venture  to  reproduce  here,  though  it 
was  not  written  for  publication.  I  hope  that  he  will  pardon 
my  printing  it  without  asking  his  permission,  because  it  is 
printed,  not  to  extend  his  reputation,  but  to  extend  the  useful- 
ness of  his  inspiring  example : 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  April  20.  It  is  perhaps 
as  you  say,  I  did  not  give  much  information  regarding  my- 
self. Perhaps  it  was  because,  when  I  am  put  to  that  task, 
there  never  seems  to  be  anything  to  say  other  than  I  was  once 
born  and  am  now  living. 

Your  last  paragraph  suggests  that  there  were  perhaps  some 
limitations  handicapping  my  work.  Of  course  we  all  have 
our  handicaps,  and  the  game  is  to  overcome  them.  Perhaps 
I  had  a  bit  too  many,  inasmuch  as  for  the  last  five  or  six  years 
I  have  been  quite  ill,  and  have  had  to  live  in  hospitals,  beds, 
wheel-chairs,  or  crutches.  Fortunately,  most  of  my  troubles 
have  been  corrected  by  great  and  good  specialists,  and  for  the 
past  eight  or  ten  months  I  have  been  a  very  active  going  con- 
cern. It  requires  much  work  to  keep  a  young  Museum  mov- 
ing properly;  consequently  I  have  been  handicapped  by  the 
loss  of  much  valuable  time.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  draw- 
back, we  might  have  accomplished  much  more.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, we  are  all  well  satisfied.  My  next  effort  will  be  to 
establish  an  adequate  maintenance  fund,  following  which  nec- 
essary additions  will  be  made  to  the  building  which  when  done 
will  give  Toledo  a  splendid  institution  for  all  time  to  come. 

In  closing  I  might  suggest  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
various  ailments  besetting  us  are  not  really  handicaps  in  our 
work;  if  we  are  too  healthy,  we  might  go  fishing  and  forget 
all  about  work. 

These  lines  will  have  to  be  signed  on  the  typewriter,  as  I 
am  still  unable  to  use  my  eyes — they  have  been  promised  to 
me  for  next  week.  I  am,  nevertheless, 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

GEORGE  W.  STEVENS,  Director, 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 
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"Any  attempt  on  my  part  to  draw  from  this  simple  nar- 

.e  any  moral  lesson  or  to  add  to  it  any  words  of  praise 
would  only  impair  its  value.  Deeds  speak  louder  than  words, 
and  they  speak  a  language  which  all  can  understand." 

Mr.  Stevens,  himself,  says  this  of  certain  activities  of  the 
M  useum : 

"The  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  while  it  does  not  neglect  the 
adult,  pays  particular  attention  to  the  child — the  citizen  of 
to-morrow.  As  a  result,  at  least  fifty  thousand  children  each 
year  take  some  part  in  the  varied  activities  of  the  Museum. 

"The  Museum's  most  recent  appeal  to  the  child  has  been 
made  through  the  medium  of  motion  pictures,  which  are  use4 
to  supplement  and  emphasize  various  of  our  educational  a< 
ities.  For  instance,  the  Museum  conducts  annually  a  Garden 
Campaign,  teaching  thousands  of  children  how  to  beautify 
their  home  surroundings,  and  offering  prizes  for  the  best  gar- 
dens near  the  home,  the  school  or  in  vacant  lots.  While  the 
prizes  are  given  for  landscape  gardening  and  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers,  the  vegetable  is  not  overlooked.  A  vegetable 
garden  may  not  be  artistic,  but  it  may  lead  to  the  cultivation 
of  flowers,  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  creating  of  pleasing 
and  artistic  home  surroundings.  Moving  picture  films  are 
used  to  show  the  planting,  cultivation,  growth  and  marketing 
of  flowers  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  subjects  are  lim- 

s.  Most  of  those  used  are  in  the  natural  colors ;  one  film 
shows  the  flower  markets  of  Nice,  another  the  tulip  fields  of 
Holland,  a  third  the  sensitive  plant  in  action,  a  fourth  the 
fly-eating  plants  engaged  in  the  chase.  These  films  and  many 
others  of  a  like  character  carry  their  educational  and  artistic 
messages  to  the  young  landscape  gardener. 

"The  Museum  also  conducts  an  annual  Bird  Conservation 
Campaign.  During  one  season  the  children  of  the  town  made 
and  placed  in  the  parks  and  boulevards  as  many  as  ten  thou- 
sand bird  houses  under  the  direction  of  the  Museum.  They 
are  taught  to  feed  the  birds  in  the  winter,  and  to  attract  and 
care  for  them  in  summer,  in  return  for  which  our  feathered 
friends  protect  our  gardens  and  the  thousands  of  beautiful 
forest  trees  for  which  our  city  is  noted.  In  this  connection 
there  are  available  many  beautiful  films  illustrating  the  bird 
life  of  this  and  other  localities. 
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"With  moving  pictures  we  are  able  to  take  the  children  to 
classic  lands,  to  delve  into  art,  archaeology,  science,  to  show 
them  the  making  of  rugs,  pottery,  textiles,  and  to  bring  before 
them  vividly  a  thousand  and  one  subjects  bearing  on  their 
school  work. 

"Many  other  activities  are  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  child,  such  as  story-telling  hours,  a  clearing  house  for 
young  collectors,  modeling  classes  for  little  tots,  classes  in 
advanced  design  for  older  children,  lectures,  exhibitions  of 
the  work  of  children,  weekly  concerts  which  are  interspersed 
with  brief  explanations.  All  these  activities  are  free.  In 
short,  no  excuse  is  overlooked  which  will  bring  a  child  within 
the  circle  of  the  Museum's  influence. 

"These  various  activities  have  been  going  on  for  a  dozen 
or  more  years,  and  thousands  who  came  as  children  have 
grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood  and  are  taking  an  active 
and  important  part  in  the  artistic  development  of  the  city." 


2.     PHILANTHROPY 

In  spite  of  the  country's  prosperity,  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  of  which 
Mr.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  is  President,  expended  in  material 
relief  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1916,  over 
$200,000. 

Seasons  of  prosperity  do  not  lessen  the  number  of  depend- 
ents from  widowhood,  wife  desertion,  tuberculosis,  and  gen- 
eral sickness.  The  heaviest  drains  on  the  relief  fund  are 
always  made  by  these  groups.  Approximately,  45  per  cent 
of  the  relief  expended,  for  instance,  by  the  Association  in  the 
month  of  September  was  expended  for  the  relief  of  widows 
with  dependent  children,  and  42  per  cent  for  families  in  which 
there  was  tuberculosis  or  other  sickness. 

The  Home  Hospital,  caring  for  families  in  which  one  or 
more  of  the  breadwinners  have  tuberculosis,  has  been  doubled 
in  size.  It  cares  for  approximately  eighty  families  with  some 
four  hundred  individuals,  over  two-thirds  of  whom  have  active 
cases  of  tuberculosis.  Other  tuberculosis  families  have  been 
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placed  in  charge  of  nurses  instead  of  lay  visitors,  thus  secur- 
ing greatly  increased  attention  to  the  health  side  of  this  work. 

The  fresh  air  work  includes  the  development  of  a  new 
boys'  camp,  where  some  hundred  and  fifty  boys  were  received ; 
two  new  fresh  air  plants,  one  for  girls  and  one  for 
adults ;  the  enlarging  of  the  plant  at  Sea  Breeze,  now  caring 
for  four  hundred  individuals,  and  the  sending  of  some  forty- 
five  hundred  persons  out  of  the  city  for  vacations  ranging 
from  one  to  three  weeks,  or  even  longer  periods. 

The  school  lunch  work  was  expanded,  and  hot  lunches 
were  served  in  forty-nine  public  schools,  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible for  children  to  get  cheap  and  nutritious  luncheons  instead 
of  spending  their  pennies  on  the  contents  of  push-carts. 

One  of  the  happiest  innovations  made  by  the  Association 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  workshop  for  enfeebled  old 
men,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  sent  to  the  almshouse. 


According  to  the  report  of  December  31,  1916,  the  New 
York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  has 
acted  on  13,317  complaints  of  cruel  abuse,  neglect  or  delin- 
quencies, involving  39,951  children. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  1874.  Practically  all  of 
the  laws  in  existence  to-day  for  the  protection  of  children  from 
cruelty  have  been  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  the  various 
States  as  a  result  of  the  movement  which  began  when  this 
parent  Society  was  established,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Honorable  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  for  many  years  its  President 
and  now  its  counsel. 

A  measure,  most  radical  in  its  operation,  is  that  which 
prohibits  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  from  being 
taken  and  locked  in  station-houses  or  common  jails  with  adult 
offenders.  Children  now  taken  in  custody  for  any  cause  must 
be  brought  by  the  police  to  a  shelter  of  the  Society,  where  one 

fs  and  the  children  stay  there  until  a  disposition  of  their 
cases  has  been  made  by  the  proper  authorities.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary,  however,  to  retain  all  these  children  at  the  shelter 
over  night,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  children  who  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  police  during  the  day.  A  wise 
provision  of  law,  one  of  the  many  drafted  personally  by  the 
Honorable  John  D.  Lindsay,  President  of  the  Society,  makes 
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it  possible  for  a  child  to  be  released  in  the  care  of  a  parent 
or  other  proper  guardian  by  a  personal  recognizance — a  prom- 
ise by  the  child's  custodian  to  produce  that  child  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Court  on  the  following  court  day.  It  is  most  inter- 
esting to  note  that  as  yet  there  has  been  no  violation  of  this 
privilege. 

As  many  as  one  hundred  and  sixty  children  a  day  are  fre- 
quently sheltered  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  in  New  York 
County,  pending  the  disposition  of  their  cases.  These  are 
brought  in  by  their  parents,  the  police,  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities,  or  by  other  societies  or  agencies.  While 
many  are  delinquents,  a  very  large  proportion  are  the  victims 
of  parential  cruelty  and  neglect.  Others  are  the  victims  of 
criminal  assaults  and  unspeakable  crimes.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
fact  that  these  crimes  against  children  do  not  cease  despite 
public  education,  philanthropic  movements  and  growing 
church  activities.  The  official  reports  of  the  Society  show 
that  only  "eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Society  is  the 
price  of  child  safety." 

The  children  in  the  shelter  are  there  on  an  average  of  a 
little  more  than  six  days.  To  supervise  their  care  during  this 
period  an  auxiliary  committee  was  created,  of  which  Mrs.  J. 
Nelson  Borland  is  chairman.  This  committee  assumes  the 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Children's  Department, 
where  all  the  children  are  cleaned,  clothed,  cared  for  and 
made  as  happy  as  possible  pending  their  appearance  at  court, 
or  disposition  through  other  agencies,  the  fact  being  recog- 
nized that  at  no  other  time  in  their  lives  are  they  in  greater 
need  of  the  wisest  guidance.  Nor  is  the  supervision  of  these 
children  confined  to  their  periods  of  detention.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  concern  themselves  with  the  destinies 
of  these  unfortunate  little  ones,  following  them  to  the  court, 
into  their  homes,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  readjusting  the  bro- 
ken bits  of  their  lives. 

Every  day  those  children  whose  cases  involve  juvenile 
delinquency  or  improper  guardianship  are  sent  to  court  for 
the  hearing  and  disposition  of  their  cases.  Often  they  are 
remanded  back  to  the  Society  for  further  investigation  of 
what  have  been  unfavorable  home  conditions.  The  children 
who  thus  stay  for  a  time  in  the  Society's  rooms  attend  regu- 
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lar  classes  conducted  in  the  building  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  the  children  are  daily  under  instruction  of 
public  school  teachers  specialized  in  ungraded  class  work, 
which  is  of  necessity  that  which  must  be  carried  on  there. 
The  purpose  of  it  is  to  keep  the  children  wholesomely  and 
usefully  occupied  and  to  prevent  them  from  discussing  or 
brooding  over  their  troubles.  In  addition  to  these  educa- 
tional features  the  older  girls  are  taught  cooking  and  sewing, 
and  all  receive  the  utmost  attention  from  those  in  charge,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  improve  their  physical,  mental  and 
moral  conditions. 

"The  activities  of  the  Society  are  so  varied  and  important 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  them/'  says  Mr. 
Ernest  K.  Coulter,  Superintendent  of  the  Society,  in  a  recent 
report.  "These  include  investigations  at  the  request  of  the 
District  Attorney,  the  courts  and  other  official  agencies;  ap- 
plications for  Baby-Farm  permits,  for  theatrical  appearances 
of  children,  supervision  of  dance  halls,  moving  picture  resorts 
and  many  other  similar  places  to  which  the  admission  of  chil- 
dren not  properly  accompanied  is  prohibited  by  law.  The 
return  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  lost  children  to  their 
parents  is  one  of  the  interesting  items  of  the  Society's  work 
in  this  yt 

Then  there  are  lost  or  abandoned  children  regarding  whom 
nothing  can  be  learned,  and  whose  parentage  and  history 
remain  unsolved  after  all  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
identification.  At  one  time  there  were  one  hundred  and  seven 
such  cases  in  the  Society's  records.  Homes  are  eventually 
found  for  them  by  the  Society,  or  through  the  child-placing 
agencies  of  the  children's  own  religious  faiths,  if  these  can  be 
in  anywise  determined.  Mr.  George  G.  Haven  is  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 


The  educational  work  of  the  Looking  Forward  Gub, 
organized  by  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Stowell  under  the  Honorable 
John  Wanamaker  in  New  York,  is  carried  on  through  lec- 
tures, talks,  and  classes.  Both  English  and  French  are  stud- 
ied, and  a  knowledge  of  literature  increased  by  books  from 
the  Gub's  Circulating  Library.  Gasses  have  been  held  in 
dramatic  expression,  enabling  girls  to  increase  their  power 
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of  everyday  expression.  Girls  who  successfully  pass  their 
examination  in  the  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  classes  received 
diplomas  from  the  National  Red  Cross  Society.  In  domestic 
science,  cooking,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  millinery,  and 
home  efficiency  are  taught.  In  the  current  topic  classes  time- 
ly questions  are  discussed.  The  club  itself,  an  organization 
of  women,  by  women,  and  for  women,  has  several  sub- 
divisions for  more  complete  co-operation  and  endeavor.  A 
system  of  honor  points  has  been  established.  Recreation  is 
found  in  folk  dancing,  gymnastics  and  Swedish  floor  work 
and  apparatus  work.  A  vacation  is  spent  in  one  of  the  sum- 
mer camps,  the  club  taking  advantage  of  the  Vacation  Sav- 
ings Fund,  established  by  Mr.  Wanamaker. 


The  hospital  which  Mrs.  H.  P.  Whitney,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  French  Government,  installed  and  equipped  at 
her  own  expense  at  Juilly,  lies  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Paris 
within  the  war  zone.  The  building  itself — the  old  College  of 
Juilly — is  well  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  hospital.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  large  and  extensive  park  offering  many  attractions 
to  the  convalescent  soldier,  and  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  town  of  Meaux,  only  nine  miles  distant,  the  most  seri- 
ously wounded  can  be  transported  by  train  and  ambulance 
directly  from  the  Verdun  and  Champagne  fronts  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

When  first  installed  in  January,  1915,  the  hospital  con- 
tained 150  beds,  but  within  a  few  months  of  its  opening,  its 
usefulness  having  been  so  well  proved,  Mrs.  Whitney  was 
obliged  to  add  75  more,  thus  making  a  total  of  225  beds. 
These  are  kept  constantly  occupied  by  cases  requiring  the 
greatest  surgical  skill.  The  hospital  is  served  by  well-known 
American  surgeons,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  fully  trained  Ameri- 
can and  English  nurses.  President  Poincare,  the  American 
Ambassador,  and  other  prominent  men  have  visited  the  hos- 
pital, and  spoken  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  the  ex- 
cellent work  accomplished  in  the  healing  of  the  wounded.  The 
hospital  is  still  being  run  entirely  at  Mrs.  Whitney's  expense. 


SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVERSH 

Discussing  the  "Changes  in  Theological  Education/'  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years,  Samuel  G.  Ayres,  B.D.,  of  the  Gar- 
Biblical  Institute,  says: 

In  the  subjects  taught  and  the  methods  employed  no  pro- 
fessional school  has  made  greater  changes  than  the  theological. 

"The  first  seminary  in  America  was  founded  in  1784,  the 
date  of  the  founding  of  the  first  law  school.  There  are  now 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Most  of  these  are  insuffi- 
ciently equipped  for  their  work,  and  living  at  a  poor,  dying 
rate.  About  twenty-five  institutions  are  now  in  the  first  rank 
of  theological  schools,  and  this  only  because  of  their  own 
equipment  or  their  affiliation  with  some  university. 

"A  faculty  of  fifty  would  be  required  to  teach  all  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  all  the  theological  schools  of  the  land  Among 
the  subjects  common  to  them  all  are  theology,  Hebrew,  Greek, 
sermon  construction,  parish  work,  and  Bible  study  of  various 
sorts. 

"Theological  schools  are  insisting  more  and  more  that  their 
students  be  college  graduates.  The  standards  are  being  raised, 
and  in  the  larger  and  better  schools  great  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  practical  work  of  the  minister.  A  study  of  rural 
problems,  city  problems,  and  welfare  work  is  thoroughly  made. 
Religious  education  is  a  subject  coming  to  the  front.  The 
introduction  of  the  scientifically  graded  system  in  the  Sunday 
schools  has  made  this  a  necessity. 

"In  methods  of  instruction  there  have  also  been  many 
changes.  More  laboratory  and  research  work  is  being  done, 
and  although  some  schools  still  scK  actors  who  have 

had  no  pedagogical  training,  the  attitude  of  the  best  modern 
schools  is  rapidly  becoming  as  scientific  as  that  of  the  college 
or  university.  The  theological  library,  too,  is  receiving  more 
attention  now  than  it  did  when,  almost  thirty  years  ago,  I  be- 
gan my  work  as  librarian  of  a  theological  school.  Then  there 
were  very  few  libraries  in  such  schools  having  more  than 
25,000  volumes.  Now  there  are  four  having  over  100,000 
volumes  each,  and  twelve  having  over  40,000  volumes.  Then 
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only  a  few  schools  paid  much  attention  to  the  books  they  pos- 
sessed. They  were  uncatalogued,  ill-arranged,  and  were 
neither  referred  to  by  the  professors  nor  used  by  the  students. 
At  the  A.  L.  A.  Conference  held  last  summer  at  Asbury  Park, 
however,  there  was  a  section  for  the  librarians  of  the  theo- 
logical schools. 

"If  the  churches  will  not  thrust  men  into  the  work  before 
their  preparation  is  complete,  we  may  hope  for  men  of  learn- 
ing in  our  pulpits — men  who  are  equipped  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  the  day,  and  able  to  propose  some 
solution  of  them.  They  will  then  have  the  same  zeal  as  the 
fathers  had,  and  in  addition  will  know  how  to  direct  it  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  highest  things." 


"I  have  little  to  report,"  writes  William  Frederick  Bade, 
Ph.D.,  "except  that  my  book,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light 
of  To-day'  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Company)  has  run  into  four 
impressions  within  a  year,  and  that  the  same  publishers  have 
just  brought  out  'A  Thousand-Mile  Walk  to  the  Gulf,'  which 
I  have  edited  from  a  journal  written  by  the  late  John  Muir 
in  1867,  when  he  made  a  foot-tour  from  Indiana  to  Florida. 
I  am  at  work  this  winter  in  the  new  Harvard  Library,  writing 
the  'Life  and  Letters  of  John  Muir.' " 


Baldwin-Wallace  College,  of  which  Arthur  Louis  Bres- 
lich  is  President,  has  entered  upon  a  new  field  of  activity  in 
introducing  a  Normal  Course  to  be  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Education.  The  course  covers  a  period  of  two  years,  and 
it  includes,  in  addition  to  regular  college  subjects,  such  as 
English,  history,  mathematics  and  sciences,  work  in  reviews 
of  common  branches,  methods,  music,  playground  work, 
psychology  and  education.  Colleges  ordinarily  do  not  offer 
work  of  this  kind,  but  the  demand  for  grade  teachers  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  is  so  large  that  the  State  institutions  alone  can- 
not supply  them. 

The  Cleveland  Law  School,  which  is  maintained  by  Bald- 
win-Wallace College,  has  added  another  year  to  its  curricu- 
lum. With  the  beginning  of  next  year  the  four-year  course 
will  be  required  for  graduation. 
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The  departments  for  the  training  of  leaders  for  the  for- 
eign populations  of  our  cities  will  be  considerably  strengthened 
at  the  close  of  the  financial  forward  movement,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  raising  of  $1,000,000  for  endowments  and  equip- 
ment The  College  now  maintains  a  Slavic  and  a  German 
Department ;  an  Italian  Department  will  be  added  to  the  group 
as  soon  as  the  funds  are  available. 


Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  Specialist  in  Higher  Education  in 

the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  has  had  charge  of  the 

surveys  recently  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  the  State  higher 

tutions  in  four  States.     A  university  survey  as  conceived 

by  the  Bureau  is  an  examination  of  the  educational  and  finan- 

management  of  a  university  by  non-partisan  experts. 

Such  examinations  have  been  undertaken  in  various  parts  of 

the  country,  at  the  request  of  legislatures,  State  boards  of 

education,  and  the  governing  boards  of  individual  institutions. 

The  Bureau's  procedure  in  making  university  surveys  is 
briefly  as  follows: 

All  available  facts  are  gathered  concerning  the  con 
tion,  powers,  and  policies  of  the  governing  board  and  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  institution ;  the  hours  of  work  and 
the  salaries  of  the  instructing  staff;  the  system  of  accounts; 
the  budget;  the  distribution  of  expenses  for  educational  and 
other  services;  the  cost  per  student  and  per  unit  of  instruc- 
tion in  different  departments;  the  standards  required  for 
admission  and  for  continuance  on  the  rolls  of  the  institution ; 
the  adequacy  of  the  equipment  and  the  scope  of  the  work 
offered  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  university;  the  extent 
to  which  the  university  is  meeting  the  demands  of  the  State 
for  higher  technical  and  liberal  training;  the  activities  of  the 
institution  in  the  direction  of  extension  and  public  service; 
and  finally,  its  relation  to  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State. 
Other  matters  of  peculiar  local  importance  are  often  con- 
sidered also.  In  details  each  survey  differs  somewhat  from  all 
the  others  because,  of  course,  the  problems  of  no  two  institu- 
tions are  precisely  the  same.  On  the  basis  of  such  facts  as 
these  the  Bureau  endeavors  to  estimate  the  efficiency  of  the 
institution  and  the  wisdom  of  its  policies.  Criticism  is  not  the 
primary  object  of  a  university  survey ;  nevertheless,  the  Bureau 
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has  not  hesitated  to  criticise  and  to  recommend  changes.  The 
main  purpose  of  a  survey  is  to  be  helpful  to  show  the  officers 
and  the  public  how  the  institution  looks  to  outsiders  and  to 
make  constructive  suggestions. 

The  Bureau  has  undertaken  higher  educational  surveys 
in  the  States  of  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  Dr.  Capen  has  had  charge,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  of  all  of  these 
except  the  survey  of  the  higher  institutions  of  North  Dakota. 


James  E.  Cutler,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  recently  established  as  part  of 
the  Western  Reserve  University.  "The  school  has  basically 
some  new  features,"  says  Doctor  Cutler,  "and  represents  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  an  urban  university  to  correlate  aca- 
demic work  with  practical  training  in  connection  with  depart- 
ments of  city  and  state  governments  and  various  social  agencies 
in  the  community.  It  may  be  said  further  to  represent  an 
attempt  to  provide  professional  training  in  a  field  of  work 
where  the  boundary  lines  between  the  older  professions  are 
becoming  somewhat  shadowy." 


Professor  Harold  Leslie  Gibbs,  who  fills  the  chair  of  His- 
tory and  Social  Science  at  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale, 
N.  Y.,  proposes  for  1917  a  course  in  social  problems,  with 
laboratory  work  in  New  York  City.  The  aim  of  this  depart- 
ment, he  says,  is  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  men  a  sympa- 
thetic grasp  of  the  great  developments  of  civilization,  that 
with  that  as  a  basis,  they  may  acquire  the  power  of  prevision 
which  will  help  them  to  success  in  whatever  phase  of  life  they 
follow,  whether  the  religious  or  the  secular. 


Dr.  Parke  R.  Kolbe,  who  is  serving  the  Association  of 
Urban  Universities  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Field 
Work,  is  particularly  interested  in  developing  the  various 
phases  of  the  part-time  principle  in  education. 

This  new  co-operative  course  in  business  training,  which 
has  been  instituted  at  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  of 
which  Dr.  Kolbe  is  President,  has  for  some  time  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  course  is  under  the  direct  adminis- 
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tration  of  Dean  F.  E.  Aycr  of  the  Engineering  College,  and 
follows  the  Cincinnati  co-operative  engineering  plan  in  pro- 
vi.iing  for  the  student  alternate  two-week  periods  of  college 
ling  and  actual  experience  in  business  establishments,  the 
theory  and  practice  being  bound  together  by  a  co-ordinator, 
who  visits  students  while  at  work  and  also  meets  them  in  reg- 
ular class  periods. 


During  the  spring  of  1916  the  Social  Economy  class  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  writes  Chancellor  S.  B.  McCormick, 
conducted  a  survey  of  a  section  of  the  North  Side,  I 
burgh.  The  study  revealed  a  special  need  of  attention  to 
the  housing  of  the  people  of  the  city  and  of  providing  better 
ccially  for  the  children.  One  of  the  possible  ways 
of  decreasing  the  urban  congestion  found  to  be  so  costly  lies 
in  making  more  land  accessible  through  proper  city  planning 
and  extension  of  transportation  service.  Much  land  which 
could  be  used  lies  within  a  very  short  distance  of  this  con- 
gested district. 

Various  agencies  of  Pittsburgh  which  have  an  interest  in 
the  housing  problem  are  organized  into  a  Housing  Confer- 
ence, the  president  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  In  the  same  way  efforts  have 
been  consistently  made  by  the  social  science  department  to 
identify  the  University  with  and  give  all  possible  aid  to  con- 
structive tendencies  in  private  philanthropy,  social  legislation 
and  civic  welfare. 

A  unique  and  successful  experiment  in  civic  co-operation 
recently  promoted  by  the  University  was  the  Pageant  of  Free- 
dom of  the  Pittsburgh  Charter  Centennial  Celebration.  Mr. 
G.  M.  P.  Baird  of  the  English  Department  was  author  and 
director,  and  the  organization  and  management  were  in  charge 
of  other  university  men.  The  pageant  symbolized  a  hundred 
years  of  the  city's  progress  and  foretold  her  future  greatness. 

The  City  Garden  Association,  of  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  is  the  President,  carried  on  a 
splendidly  successful  work  during  the  summer  of  1916.  The 
completion  of  the  season's  work  was  celebrated  on  September 
nth  in  a  tract  near  one  of  the  gardens,  at  which  gathering 
some  of  the  vegetables,  especially  roast  corn  from  the 
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were  served.  All  connected  with  the  work  were  gratified  at 
the  success  of  it,  and  steps  will  be  taken  to  enlarge  the  plans 
for  the  coming  year. 


George  E.  MacLean,  LL.D.,  since  his  appointment  in  1913 
as  "Specialist  in  Higher  Education"  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  has  visited  some  sixty  universities  and 
institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

He  has  prepared  for  the  Bureau  a  series  of  bulletins, 
entitled  "Studies  in  Higher  Education  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales,  with  Suggestions  for  Universities  and 
Colleges  in  the  United  States." 

In  response  to  invitations  from  several  British  institutions, 
he  has  delivered  addresses  on  "America  and  the  War." 


In  discussing  the  value  of  a  military  training  for  boys, 
William  Verbeck,  A.M.,  President  of  Saint  John's  School, 
Manlius,  N.  Y.,  has  advanced  arguments  to  be  well  weighed 
by  those  who  think  that  military  training  means  simply  get- 
ting ready  for  war,  and  not,  which  in  reality  it  does  mean, 
the  being  schooled  in  self-control,  obedience  and  poise,  devel- 
oped into  health,  and  made  ready  for  emergencies  both  na- 
tional and  personal.  From  here  and  there  we  have  taken  the 
following : 

"As  oil  lubricates  the  cogs  of  intricate  machinery,  dignity 
of  military  procedure  smooths  down  the  workings  of  school 
life. 

"The  application  of  the  military  principle  to  recreation, 
athletics  and  drill  has  an  influence  on  every  moment  of  study 
and  recitation  period.  A  boy  studies  with  greater  concentra- 
tion and  application;  has  better  control  of  his  nerve  and  de- 
termination ;  and  always  possesses  balance  and  poise.  *  *  * 
He  stands  and  sits  erect,  speaks  clearly  and  to  the  point,  and 
answers  questions  with  the  courteous  military  'sir'  at  the  end, 
stands  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors  and  salutes  punctili- 
ously. *  *  *  Politeness  becomes  a  second  nature,  and 
thought  fulness  of  others  a  habit. 

"It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  military  system  of  a 
school  be  installed  and  superintended  by  the  professional 
soldier,  and  not  by  laymen  and  amateurs. 
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"The  installation  of  a  partial  military  life  would  be  harder 
in  the  long  run  because  it  would  be  military  in  fits  and  starts 
or  only  superficially  military.  •  *  •  Such  a  pseudo-mili- 
tary school  would  be  compelled  of  necessity  to  give  more  time 
to  drill  than  the  ideal  military  school,  and  with  all  its  drill 
could  not  make  a  good  showing  at  an  inspection.  For  this 
reason,  I  believe  in  two  annual  Government  inspections,  one 
of  which  is  made  on  an  unexpected  date,  so  that  the  real  con- 
ns of  military  routine  and  life  would  be  properly  dis- 
covered* 

"The  strong  and  well-known  military  schools  of  to-day 
have  the  one  aim  and  purpose  of  adding  high  character  to 
brains,  and  strength  to  both  by  contributing  to  the  building 
of  strong  bodies. 

"The  necessity  for  punishment  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
in  the  ideal  military  school.  It  is  not  until  the  voice  ceases 
to  be  obeyed  that  we  turn  to  severer  terms.  Punishments 
tending  to  shame  are  seldom  used,  because  they  are  unequal 
and  affect  different  natures  differently.  It  is  a  military  prin- 
ciple in  discipline  not  to  weaken  self-respect  of  the  of- 
fender. *  *  * 

"The  military  methods  of  command  and  admonition  are 
firm,  strong  and  dignified.  The  military  reprimand  has  plenty 
of  unspent  reserve  about  it  that  carries  conviction  and  fear 
with  it,  but  it  has  no  sputter  here.  Tasks  that  do  not  fit  the 
offense  are  not  used  in  the  ideal  school.  Correction  must  be 
tempered  with  reason.  'Because  you  have  disobeyed  me,  you 
shall  have  a  longer  lesson'  is  unreasonable,  and  is  liable  to 
make  a  cadet  dread  study. 

"The  military  school  should  be  military  all  day  and  all 
week.  There  must  be  a  military  atmosphere  about  the  post. 
The  lessons  learned  on  the  drill  ground  should  be  carried 
faithfully  into  every  duty  of  school  life.  Every  formation 
should  be  a  setting  up  exercise,  and  every  class  section  a 
squad  drill.  Every  exchange  of  courtesies  between  cadets  and 
uctors  should  be  a  lesson  in  military  etiquette.  Every 
ceremony  should  be  a  drill  in  precision. 

"In  such  a  school  much  less  time  is  spent  on  mere  drill 
than  the  public  understands.  Times  have  changed,  and  it  has 
become  more  important  to  train  a  soldier  in  initiative,  self- 
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confidence,  and  ability  to  do  well  all  that  his  hands  find  to 
do;  hence  the  training  of  a  cadet  to-day  is  largely  along  the 
lines  of  all-around  handiness.  To  take  care  of  himself  and 
to  keep  all  the  rules  of  hygiene  is  more  important  than  tar 
and  neatness  of  his  surroundings  and  punctiliousness  to  duty 
more  important  than  precision  in  the  manual  of  arms. 

"From  the  sounding  of  reveille  to  the  last  note  of  taps 
the  routine  of  the  day  is  punctuated  with  the  thought  that  the 
quicker  you  get  there  the  sooner  is  the  task  performed.  A 
cadet,  in  order  to  be  fit,  must  be  strong  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency. He  must  have  presence  of  mind,  quick  wit  and  steady 
nerves;  therefore,  the  body  must  be  built  up  through  drills 
and  setting  up  exercise.  He  must  be  kept  in  perfect  physical 
condition  through  care  of  the  body  and  attention  to  diet.  He 
must  cultivate  repose  and  balance,  and  be  courteous.  Chiv- 
alry, as  handed  down  from  the  days  of  knighthood,  teaches 
the  lesson  that  a  cadet  must  be  generous  to  the  weak,  respect- 
ful to  his  seniors,  and  polite  and  courteous  to  all.  To  this  end 
the  cadet  in  the  ideal  military  school  is  governed  by  an  elaborate 
code  of  military  courtesy,  which  is  part  of  his  regulations." 


4.    PERSONAL  ITEMS 

The  Degree  of  Litt.D.  was  awarded  by  Princeton  in  June, 
1916,  to  John  W.  Baer,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Occidental 
College,  Los  Angeles,  California.  "In  teaching  and  preach- 
ing and  in  governing,  a  persuasive  and  wise  adviser,  and  a 
leader  in  the  cause  of  sound  college  training  and  in  general 
Christian  education  of  the  people,"  ran  the  legend. 


The  School  Bulletin,  founded  and  published  by  Charles 
W.  Bardeen  in  1874,  celebrated  in  April  its  five-hundredth 
edition.  "I  started  The  Bulletin,"  says  Mr.  Bardeen,  "because 
there  were  some  things  I  wanted  to  say  about  schools  with- 
out chance  of  blue  pencil.  *  *  *  From  the  beginning, 
probably  nine-tenths  of  the  matter  published  has  been  my 
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The  Bulletin  informs  its  readers  what  schools  are  chang- 
ing teachers ;  what  salaries  are  paid  here  and  there ;  what  new 
topics  are  being  discussed  at  Conferences  and  Associations 
and  what  was  said  about  them ;  what  the  Legislature  is  doing 
about  school  matters;  when  the  next  examination  for  State 
Certificates  is  to  be  held ;  what  were  the  questions  at  the  last 
Regents'  examination  and  what  the  answers;  what  cases  in 
school-law  are  before  the  courts  and  how  they  are  settled; 
what  the  program  is  for  coming  Associations,  how  much  it 
will  cost  to  be  present  and  a  list  with  their  prices  of  new 
books  useful  to  teachers. 


I  segregation  of  first  offenders,  or  the  keeping  of  ar- 
rested boys  and  girls  away  from  habitual  offenders  until  a 
moral  recovery  has  been  made,  is  the  special  work  to  which 
Mrs.  Clarice  M.  Baright  has  devoted  herself  during  the  past 
year.  "In  many  cases/'  she  says,  "I  have  been  successful 
in  having  girls  paroled  in  my  custody,  after  they  have  been 
found  guilty  of  offences  which  would  ordinarily  have  sent 
them  to  the  reformatories,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that, 
after  they  have  been  given  employment  and  found  that  they 
had  somebody  who  was  really  interested  in  what  they  did, 
they  were  only  too  willing  to  'make  good/  " 


Honorable  George  E.  Barstow  reports  from  Barstow, 
Texas,  that  during  the  last  twenty  months  a  Parent-Teachers' 
Gub  has  been  formed  in  that  town,  and  through  its  initiative 
another  school  building  is  in  the  course  of  erection  to  con- 
tain, when  finished,  a  large  auditorium.  A  Civic  League  and 
two  Library  Clubs  have  been  doing  active  work  during  the 
past  year. 


On  June  20,  1916,  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia, 
awarded  to  Carleton  Ellis,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  the  Edward 
Longstreth  Medal  of  Merit  for  discovering  the  uses  of  the 
Paint  and  Varnish  Remover,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
The  specific  purpose  of  this  remover  is  to  provide 
a  harmless  and  efficient  chemical  composition  for  the  removal 
of  old  coats  of  paint  and  varnish,  preparatory  to  repainting  or 
rcfinishing  furniture,  railroad  cars,  steamboats,  et 
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The  report  of  the  Institute  also  says: 

"It  is  stated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
held  in  the  Post  Office  Building,  January  19,  1915,  that  The 
Ellis  composition  solved  a  problem,  which  prior  to  1902  had 
baffled  the  efforts  of  those  who  realized  the  dangers  and  short- 
comings of  the  existing  removers,  but  seemed  incapable  of 
remedying  them.  The  solution  was  not  a  mere  guess,  but 
was  due  to  persistent  effort  by  Ellis,  who  is  an  educated  chem- 
ist of  standing  and  reputation,  who  studied  the  problem  with 
care  and  reached  a  solution  which  has  solved  the  problem  suc- 
cessfully. This  is  done  without  injuring  the  wood  operated 
upon  or  endangering  the  health  of  the  workman.  No  one  be- 
fore had  achieved  this  result.' " 


An  arrangement  of  circuits  has  been  worked  out  by  Mon- 
tague Ferry  which  can  be  employed  to  serve  series  street 
lamps  with  less  initial  expense,  less  danger  to  lamp  main- 
tenance men,  less  chance  of  interruption  to  service,  and  with 
possibly  less  losses  than  attend  the  use  of  other  series  sys- 
tems. It  is  a  development  of  the  series-multiple  system,  and 
consists  briefly  of  a  number  of  small  series  circuits,  each 
served  by  a  low  potential  transformer,  the  primaries  of  these 
group  transformers  being  connected  in  series  to  a  constant- 
voltage  high-potential  source  of  supply.  For  example,  a  sys- 
tem containing  220  2O-volt  series  lamps  would  be  split  into 
ten  isolated  groups  of  twenty-two  lamps,  each  served  by  a 
4OO-volt  transformer.  The  primaries  of  the  ten  transformers 
required  would  in  turn  be  connected  in  series  to  a  5,ooo-volt 
circuit.  Mr.  Ferry  calls  this  the  Group  System  of  Street 
Lighting,  and  his  plans  are  to  be  carried  out  in  Chicago. 


Professor  Henry  Jones  Ford,  of  Princeton  University,  is 
preparing  a  systematic  treatise  on  representative  government 
with  special  reference  to  American  problems.  In  1916  Pro- 
fessor Ford  visited  Barbados,  making  a  study  of  political  con- 
ditions in  that  island.  His  "Woodrow  Wilson — The  Man 
and  His  Work,"  a  study  of  American  politics  from  a  biograph- 
ical standpoint,  was  published  by  the  Appletons. 
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Robert  J.  Gamble,  LL.D..  during  the  past  year  has  been 
acting  chairman  of  the  South  Dakota  Branch  of  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace,  and  has  organized  the  State  in  behalf  of 
that  organization,  delivering  different  addresses  in  support  of 
its  proposals. 


During  the  summer  of  1916  Henry  Gaines  Hawn  conducted 
the  Sixth  Annual  Session  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  Speech 
Arts  at  Mohegan  Lake,  New  York,  using  the  plant  of  the 
Mohegan  Lake  Military  Academy  as  headquarters;  his  stu- 
dents having  gathered  from  all  professional  ranks.  In  Oc- 
tober Mr.  Hawn  assumed  his  lecture  courses  (eighteenth 
year)  for  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  also 
organizing  a  special  class  in  the  Art  of  Play  Production. 
Three  volumes  of  his  compilations  for  use  in  schools,  with 
"suggestions"  as  to  interpretation  before  each  selection,  have 
lately  been  published. 


Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  LL.D.,  Statistician  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  of  America,  Newark,  during  the 
early  part  of  1916  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  "Problems 
of  Mortality1'  at  Yale  University,  including  race  pathology, 
geographical  pathology,  social  pathology,  etc.  During  April- 
June  he  made  an  extended  tour  of  investigation  in  connection 
with  tropical  mortality  problems  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
and  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  Addresses  were  delivered  before 
the  Canal  Zone  Medical  Association  and  the  Institute  of 
Jamaica,  which  will  be  published  during  the  early  part  of 
1917,  in  continuation  of  an  address  on  the  "Sanitary  Pro- 
gress and  Vital  Statistics  of  Hawaii,"  based  upon  personal 
investigations  during  1915  and  issued  during  1916.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  Second  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  a 
resolution  introduced  by  Dr.  Hoffman  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed suggesting  to  all  Pan-American  countries  the  urgency  of 
active  and  systematic  efforts  in  behalf  of  malaria  eradication. 
As  a  first  step  in  this  direction  a  national  committee  was  or- 
ganized during  the  year,  of  which  Major-General  W.  C  Gor- 
gas  was  made  honorary  chairman,  and  Dr.  Rupert  Blue  the 

ve  chairman.     In  the  same  field  of  public  health  activities 
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Dr.  Hoffman  presented  an  extended  brief  on  leprosy  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  National  Quar- 
antine, based  largely  upon  his  visits  to  more  than  half  a  score 
of  leper  settlements  throughout  the  world.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  published  during  1916  was  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
"The  Mortality  from  Cancer  Throughout  the  World,"  in  con- 
tinuation of  numerous  papers  on  the  cancer  problem  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  educational  efforts  of  the  American  Society 
for  the  Control  of  Cancer.  A  monograph  by  him  was  issued 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  on  "Miners1  Nystag- 
mus," and  a  complete  revision  of  two  earlier  bulletins  on  "The 
Mortality  from  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  in  Dusty  Trades," 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was  prac- 
tically completed  and  will  probably  be  issued  during  the  early 
part  of  1917.  In  co-operation  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital Dr.  Hoffman  has  been  carrying  forward  an  analysis  of 
all  the  autopsy  records  of  that  institution  since  it  was  estab- 
lished, and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  work  is  nearing 
completion.  The  preliminary  results,  at  least,  will  be  made 
available  during  the  early  part  of  1917. 


"My  purpose  if  accomplished,"  writes  the  Honorable 
Charles  B.  Hubbell,  M.A.,  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
New  Prisons,  State  of  New  York,  "will  include  the  razing 
of  Sing  Sing  prison  and  erecting  on  its  site  the  model  receiv- 
ing and  distributing  prison  of  the  country."  In  the  proposed 
prison  arrangements  will  be  made  by  which  all  convicts  can 
be  examined  by  an  expert  psychiatrist,  who  will  then  recom- 
mend their  retention  in  whatever  institution  seems  "best  cal- 
culated to  subserve  their  and  society's  interest."  The  site  of 
the  new  prison  will  be  either  at  Wingdale  or  Beekman. 

Mr.  Hubbell's  other  activities  during  the  year  have  in- 
cluded service  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Mount  Holyoke  College.  He  has  also  served  as 
President  of  the  Village  and  Town  Improvements  Associa- 
tion of  Williamstown,  Mass.,  his  summer  home. 


"I  hardly  think,"  writes  George  W.  Hunter,  "my  work  of 
enough  importance  to  mention,  except  in  its  larger  bearings 
in  the  indirect  part  played  by  my  recent  texts,  'A  Civic  Bi- 
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ology,'  A.  B.  Co.,  and  'Laboratory  Problems  in  Civic  Biology*. 
A.  B.  Co.,  in  the  making  of  socialized  courses  in  elementary 
biology  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 

"Courses  in  elementary  biology  are  now  beginning  to  be 
planned  with  some  notion  of  making  the  student  responsible 
for  his  place  in  the  social  order.  Boys  and  girls  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  they  as  citizens  have  responsibilities,  and 
are  living  up  to  them  according  to  their  rights.  We  teachers 
and  writers  are  attempting  to  direct  the  interests  and  efforts 
along  sane  lines,  which  will  make  for  better,  cleaner  and  more 
helpful  men  and  women  in  the  future.  We  biologists  are 
doing  our  bit  in  applying  our  knowledge,  and  thus  making  our 
students  realize  what  can  be  done  to  help  better  conditions 
of  living  on  the  earth  to-day." 


Miller  Reese  Hutchinson,  E.E.,  Ph.D.,  was  in  1915 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  a  member  of  and 
assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  of 
the  United  States,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  Chair- 
man. This  Board  was  created  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  a  preparedness  measure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  aid  in 
stimulating  inventions  and  inventors  in  the  field  of  things 
appertaining  to  the  Army  and  Navy  of  this  country.  Inci- 
dentally, the  New  Naval  Consulting  Board  Laboratory,  for 
\vhich  Congress  appropriated  $2,000,000,  will  serve  as  a 
"proving  ground"  for  all  worthy  and  pertinent  inventions. 


During  the  past  year  Professor  Emory  R.  Johnson  wrote 
a  volume  on  "The  Panama  Canal  and  Commerce,"  which  has 
been  published  by  Appleton.  With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  T. 
W.  Van  Metre,  Professor  Johnson  thoroughly  revised  and 
re-wrote  his  book  on  "American  Railway  Transportation,"  the 
new  volume  being  entitled  "Principles  of  Railroad  Transpor- 
tation." This  book  also  was  published  by  Appleton. 

The  addresses  delivered  by  Professor  Johnson  were 
'Transportation  in  Relation  to  the  Export  Trade  of  the  United 
States"  before  the  Convention  of  American  Manufacturers' 
Export  Association ;  "Transportation  and  Foreign  Trade"  be- 
fore the  International  Trade  Conference;  "Some  Problems 
and  Principles  of  Government  Regulation  of  Railroads"  before 
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the  Second  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress;  "Probable 
Changes  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States  Resulting 
from  the  European  War"  before  the  American  Economic 
Association;  and  "Proposed  Legislation  Regarding  Regulation 
of  Ocean  Carriers"  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  papers  written  by  Professor  Johnson  included  "The 
Stockholders'  Wage,"  "The  Prospects  for  Railroad  Stocks," 
and  "Railroad  Valuations  and  Railroad  Returns,"  all  pub- 
lished in  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street ;  "War's  Bearing  on  the 
Merchant  Marine,"  published  in  The  Annalist;  "Govern- 
ment Regulation  of  Ocean  Carriers"  and  "Days  of  Prosperity" 
for  the  National  Editorial  Service. 


In  speaking  of  food  sanitation,  Miss  Alice  Lakey,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  American  Pure  Food  League,  has  this  to  say: 
"Prevention  is  to-day  the  keynote  of  public  health  work,  and 
food  in  its  relation  to  public  health  has  assumed  new  signifi- 
cance. One  of  the  most  important  of  all  recent  movements 
to  safeguard  the  food  supply  is  that  relating  to  its  sanitary 
protection.  Many  of  the  States,  notably  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  North  Dakota  and  Tennessee  have  enacted  laws 
to  control  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  food  is  pre- 
pared, manufactured,  sold  or  stored.  Bakeries,  canneries, 
confectioneries,  cheese  factories,  slaughter  houses,  packing 
houses,  hotels,  restaurants,  meat  markets,  and  all  other  places 
handling  foods,  must  be  properly  lighted,  drained,  ventilated 
and  protected  from  flies.  They  must  also  be  conducted  with 
a  strict  regard  for  the  health  of  the  employes,  as  well  as 
with  especial  regard  to  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  the 
food  produced  in  these  places.  No  persons  suffering  from 
contagious  diseases  of  any  kind  are  permitted  to  work  in 
places  where  food  is  being  manufactured,  packed,  sold,  dis- 
tributed or  transported. 

Contamination  of  the  food  supply  is  the  cause  of  much 
illness  and,  in  case  of  milk  and  water,  of  many  epidemics, 
ptomaine  poisoning,  due  to  eating  infected  pie,  caused  the 
death  of  a  man  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  His  wife  sued  the 
pie  company  and  won  the  suit.  In  handing  down  his  decision 
the  judge  stated  that  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  who  puts  hu- 
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man  food  upon  the  market  for  sale  or  immediate  consumption 
does  so  upon  the  implied  representation  that  it  is  fit  for  human 
consumption.  Practically,  he  must  know  it  is  fit  or  take  the 
consequences  if  it  prove  destruct 

I '.in  if  the  manufacturer  and  distributer  of  food  have 
responsibilities  so,  also,  has  the  consumer.  Many  foods  pro- 
tected from  unsanitary  conditions  until  delivered  at  the  house 
door  are  spoiled  in  the  home  by  careless  handling  or  being 
prepared  for  the  table  by  infected  hands.  A  "typhoid  Mary" 
has  more  than  once  contaminated  the  food  of  a  household. 

Laws  are  good,  but  you  can  no  more  shuffle  off  personal 
responsibility  by  enacting  laws  than  you  can  make  people  good 
by  statute.  The  public  must  be  educated  to  understand  that 
dirt  and  filth  mean  infection.  Personal  cleanliness,  even  sur- 
gical cleanliness  in  the  home,  should  be  the  rule  in  handling 
everything  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  food. 

New  York  City  has  been  carrying  on  a  distinct  work  for 
the  safeguarding  of  the  food  supply  of  the  vast  army  of  men 
and  women,  who  eat  in  public  places,  by  means  of  an  exam- 
ination of  the  employes  in  the  forty-five  hundred  hotels  and 
restaurants  of  the  city.  In  the  future  all  these  employes 
must  show  a  certificate  of  health.  Through  this  campaign  of 
prevention  the  public  health  of  the  city  will  be  improved. 
Scores  of  men  and  women  were  found  employed  in  hotels 
and  restaurants  who  were  menaces  to  the  health  of  all  those 
who  partook  of  the  foods  handled  by  them. 

The  day  will  come  when  the  consumption  will  be  stopped 
of  food  exposed  on  the  streets.  The  public  will  be  educated 
to  refuse  this  food.  At  the  present  time  one  may  see  people 
stopping  at  the  street  stands  to  buy  candies  exposed  to  all  the 
dirt  and  dust  of  the  streets,  not  only  children  but  adults. 
Rolls  have  been  sold  from  an  open  basket  at  the  corner  of 
two  great  streets  on  the  east  side  of  New  York,  and  no  one 
stops  it.  Even  when  the  basket  upsets,  throwing  the  rolls  on 
the  muddy  sidewalk,  the  vender  merely  picks  them  up,  rubs 
off  most  of  the  visible  dirt,  and  sells  them  to  the  first  one 
who  will  buy.  New  York  has  an  ordinance  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  this  unsanitary  food,  but  the  great  city  can- 
not have  watchers  at  every  street  corner.  It  is  only  by  edu- 
>n  of  the  consumers,  young  and  old,  large  and  small,  that 
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such  unsafe  food  will  remain  unsold.  It  is  sometimes  im- 
possible to  teach  the  adult  even  fundamental  facts  about  food 
sanitation,  but  the  school  child  lends  a  ready  ear  and  makes 
an  ardent  disciple.  Education  is  the  most  effective  weapon 
there  is  in  waging  the  war  against  unsanitary  food.  Ob- 
servance of  the  laws  governing  food  sanitation  is  a  public 
health  measure. 


For  a  year  Miss  Luisita  Leland  has  been  actively  engaged 
as  chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Committee  of  the  organ- 
ization known  as  The  Fatherless  Children  of  France.  The 
object  of  this  association  is  to  care  for  the  French  children 
whose  fathers  have  been  killed  in  the  war,  supporting  them 
in  their  own  homes  under  the  care  of  their  mothers  or  nearest 
relatives.  In  less  than  a  year  this  organization  has  established 
committees  in  thirty-six  different  American  cities,  and  has 
raised  over  half  a  million  dollars.  It  has  cared  for  approxi- 
mately 12,500  orphans,  and  has  73,000  on  its  list  still  to  be 
provided  for. 

Miss  Leland  formed  the  New  York  City  Committee  which 
has  worked  to  such  good  advantage  that  it  alone  has  contrib- 
uted over  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  already  raised.  Miss 
Leland  feels  great  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  not  one  cent 
of  this  money  has  been  spent  for  expenses  of  any  kind,  but 
has  been  forwarded  intact  to  the  children  for  whom  it  was 
intended.  The  running  expenses,  which  have  been  very 
slight,  have  been  entirely  met  by  the  officers  of  the  committee. 

As  all  the  money  is  sent  to  the  children  in  their  own  names 
through  the  Post  Office,  it  is  possible  for  any  person  who  has 
adopted  a  child  to  verify  the  amount  received  by  visiting  the 
town  in  which  the  child  lives  and  examining  the  Post  Office 
records.  Miss  Leland  has  been  so  successful  in  rousing  interest 
in  the  neighboring  towns  that  many  local  branches  of  the  New 
York  City  Committee  have  been  formed. 

The  organization  has  a  central  committee  in  Paris,  which 
acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  American  funds,  and  there 
are  fifty- two  co-operating  societies  in  France. 

The  names  of  the  children  are  sent  in  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, Paris,  and  are  dealt  with  in  order  as  they  are  received, 
and  as  American  money  is  sent  over  for  their  support.  With 
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each  child's  name  is  sent :  copy  of  the  certificate  of  death  of  the 
father  in  the  war ;  copy  of  the  marriage  certificate ;  copy  of  the 
registration  of  the  birth  of  the  children.  The  Societies  are 
responsible  for  the  control  of  the  children  on  their  books. 

All  orphans  of  the  war  are  eligible  for  assistance,  whose 
mothers  have  not  the  present  means  to  rear  a  race  of  healthy 
children,  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  sixteen  years. 

The  money  is  sent  by  the  Central  Committee,  by  a  "Man- 
dat  Postale,"  every  three  months,  with  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can, or  city,  or  Committee  in  America,  who  has  taken  charge 
of  that  child. 

A  letter  is  sent  to  each  child — or,  if  too  young,  to  its  mother 
—explaining  how  to  write  to  the  American  "protector,"  send- 
ing some  personal  details  of  their  life. 

Americans  may  write  to  their  "child"  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 


Since  his  enforced  departure  with  other  Americans  from 
war-ravaged  Mexico,  the  Reverend  Frank  S.  Onderdonk,  for 
en  years  a  missionary  in  western  Mexico,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Texas  Mexican  Mission  as  its  superintend- 
ent, which  work  he  has  entirely  reorganized.  In  addition  to 
the  Mexican  work  he  has  that  of  the  Bohemian  and  Italian 
missions  in  the  State.  He  has  championed  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation among  its  half  million  Mexicans  and  taken  a  live 
interest  in  their  social  welfare.  The  Mexican,  he  says,  is 
already  a  commercial  necessity  in  Texas.  He  has  largely  taken 
the  place  once  occupied  by  the  negro  on  the  farms,  railroads 
and  streets.  These  people  are  hard  workers  and  dependable. 
They  have  large  families,  the  education  of  whose  children 
has  not  been  looked  after  adequately. 

We  are  now  convinced,  Mr.  Onderdonk  goes  on  to  say, 
that  in  the  uplift  of  this  great  number  of  foreigners  in  our 
midst  we  must  prepare  as  many  as  possible  of  their  own  young 
people  for  this  work.  They  are  apt  at  learning,  and  have  the 
facility  of  imparting  what  they  know.  Facts  show  that  in  the 
public  schools  the  Mexican  children  and  young  people  stand 
high  in  every  way.  They  must  be  saved,  or  they  will  hurt 
and  lower  our  own  standards  of  morality.  There  are  more 
of  these  peoples  in  the  public  schools  of  Texas  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  State. 
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When  we  turn  to  Mexico,  the  picture  becomes  dark.  That 
a  brighter  day  awaits  that  country  no  one  should  doubt.  The 
Conference  of  Christian  Workers  which  met  in  Cincinnati  in 
July.  1914,  composed,  as  it  was,  of  leading  representatives  of 
nearly  all  the  Protestant  denominations  working  in  Mexico, 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  problems  found  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  work  in  that  country.  One  thing  was  definitely  decided 
upon,  namely:  that  there  must  be  more  unity  and  co-opera- 
tion between  these  great  boards.  We  faced  in  a  manly  fash- 
ion the  fact  that  we  had  altar  against  altar,  and  were  dupli- 
cating one  another  in  every  department  of  the  work.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  when  the  clouds  clear  away  in  Mexico,  and 
the  field  is  re-entered,  this  great  waste  in  men  and  money 
will  not  be  repeated. 

This  same  spirit  of  "Unity  and  Co-operation"  was  the 
keynote  of  the  Congress  on  Christian  Work  which  met  in 
Panama  in  February,  1916.  It  was  a  joy  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  association  with  the  greatest  missionary  leaders  of 
North  and  South  America  and  take  a  humble  part  in  plan- 
ning for  a  united,  intelligent  and  persistent  effort  for  the  up- 
lifting of  Mexico  and  all  Latin  America. 


Mr.  Truman  G.  Palmer  has  tabulated  the  results  obtained 
by  500  American  farmers  who  have  adopted  the  rotation  of 
sugar  beet  crops  with  their  other  crops,  and  has  shown  that 
the  production  of  wheat  before  the  culture  of  beets  was  29.9 
bushels  per  acre,  and  after  44.9  bushels;  corn,  55.4  per  acre 
before,  71.9  after;  oats,  45.6  bushels  per  acre  before,  68.7 
bushels  after;  barley,  42.3  bushels  per  acre  before,  66.3  bush- 
els after;  peas,  39.2  bushels  per  acre  before,  67.3  bushels 
after;  potatoes,  196.6  bushels  per  acre  before,  285.3  bushels 
after;  beans,  15.3  bushels  per  acre  before,  21.4  bushels  after; 
hay,  2.7  tons  per  acre  before,  3.5  tons  after. 

Investigations  formerly  made  by  Mr.  Palmer  have  led  him 
to  discover  the  value  of  sugar  beets  when  grown  in  rotation 
as  an  enricher  of  the  soil.  European  economists,  he  says, 
were  a  unit  in  declaring  that  sugar  beet  was  not  only  the 
father  of  modern  scientific  agriculture,  but  that  ever  since 
its  introduction  it  has  formed  the  basis  on  which  their  entire 
structure  of  scientific  agriculture  has  been  erected. 
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On  August  8,  1916,  Mayor  Mitcbd  appointed  a  Publica- 
tion Committee  of  five  historians,  to  supervise  the  publication 
of  the  only  unprinted  manuscript  minutes  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  period  1784  to  1831. 
He  appointed  Dean  Marshall  Stewart  Brown,  of  New  York 
University ;  Professor  Herbert  L.  Osgood,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity ;  Dr.  Austin  Baxter  Keep,  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York ;  Dr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  and  the 
Honorable  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  former  State  Historian  of 
New  York,  and  now  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  and  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  American  History  in  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. The  committee  organized  on  October  4,  in  Kent  Hall, 
Columbia  University,  and  elected  Mr.  Paltsits  its  chairman. 

Attention  has  frequently  been  called  to  the  importance  of 
having  these  records  printed,  not  only  to  insure  their  preser- 
•n,  but  to  make  them  accessible  both  on  account  of  their 
historical  interest  and  for  legal  purposes,  such  as  street-open- 
ing matters  and  land  titles.  They  constitute  the  most  impor- 
tant body  of  unpublished  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
city  and,  when  printed,  will  fill  some  twenty-five  to  thirty 
volumes. 

During  the  past  five  years  a  great  advance  has  been  made 
throughout  the  United  States  with  respect  to  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  care  and  preservation  of  public  archives.  This 
quickened  interest  has  been  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the 
initiative  of  the  Public  Archives  Commission  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Paltsits  is  the  chairman. 
An  annual  conference  of  archivists  is  conducted  each  year  by 
commission,  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  at  which 
the  problems  of  archival  science  are  presented  and  discussed. 
The  conference  in  December,  1915,  was  held  at  Continental 
Hall,  Washington,  D.  C,  with  an  attendance  of  over  four 
hundred  interested  persons,  presided  over  by  Senator  Miles 
Poindcxtcr,  of  the  State  of  Washington,  with  the  object  of 
expediting  the  erection  of  a  great  National  Archive  Building 
at  the  Federal  city.  Mr.  Paltsits  and  his  associates  are  also 
engaged  upon  a  "Primer  of  Archival  Science  for  the  Use  of 
American  Archivists,"  through  which  it  is  hoped  to  establish 
a  scientific  system  for  archives  in  this  country.  The  Public 
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Archives  Commission  is  now  doing  for  archives  in  the  United 
States  what  the  pioneers  of  library  science  did  for  American 
libraries  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 


Mrs.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
women,  has  during  the  past  year  worked  for  suffrage  by  serv- 
ing as  Vice-President  of  the  Connecticut  State  Suffrage  Board, 
Chairman  of  Art  Publicity  of  the  National  American  Wom- 
an's Suffrage  Association,  running  a  poster  competition,  a 
slogan  competition,  and  a  social  committee.  To  secure  woman 
better  industrial  conditions  she  formed  a  committee  in  Con- 
necticut for  "shorter  work  days  for  women  and  minors."  This 
committee  was  part  of  the  New  England  Conference,  to 
which,  with  Mrs.  Winston  Churchill,  Mrs.  Seton  was  appoint- 
ed. The  conference  met  in  Boston  last  May,  its  purpose  being 
to  discuss  measures  by  which  uniform  legislation  for  women 
and  minors  might  be  attained  in  all  the  New  England  States. 
Mrs.  Seton  has  also  aided  her  husband  in  the  preparation  of 
two  large  manuals  for  the  Woodcraft  League,  and  in  attending 
to  the  business  end  of  nationalizing  this  movement. 


In  one  of  her  recent  utterances,  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
D.D.,  reminds  her  adherents  of  certain  half- forgotten  truths 
of  history.  "Many  appeals  will  be  made  to  our  association," 
she  says,  "to  abandon  its  one  purpose  of  securing  votes  for 
women  and  to  turn  its  attention  and  organized  machinery  to 
the  real  or  imaginary  dangers  which  beset  us  as  a  nation,  but 
let  us  never  for  a  moment  forget  the  specious  promises  and 
assurances  given  to  the  pioneers  who,  when  the  Civil  War 
took  place,  gave  up  their  associations  and  turned  their  efforts 
to  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  the  belief  that  when  the  war 
was  over  the  country  would  recognize  their  patriotic  services 
and  the  dependence  of  the  nation  upon  women  in  war  as  in 
peace,  and  reward  them  with  the  ballot,  the  crowning  symbol 
of  citizenship.  But  republics  are  prone  to  be  ungrateful  and 
to  forget  the  services  of  a  disfranchised  class.  Instead  of 
recognizing  their  services  and  rewarding  the  loyal  women,  the 
cry  went  forth,  This  is  the  negroes'  hour.  Let  the  women 
wait,'  and  they  are  still  waiting.  But,  as  they  wait,  they  are 
not  blind  to  the  fact  that  this  nation  did  what  no  other  nation 
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has  done,  when  it  volu  s  former  slaves  the 

cign  rulers  of  its  loyal  and  patriotic  women. 
"The  greatest  service  suffragists  can  render  their  country 
and,  through  it,  the  whole  world  at  this  time,  is  to  teach  it 
that  there  is  no  sex  in  love  of  individual  liberty  and  to  stand 
without  faltering  by  our  demand  for  and  equality  of 

political  rights  for  men  and  women." 

inly.  v.  hich  has  suffered  almost  as  much  in  the 
way  of  definition  as  genius  itself,  she  thus  defines:  "We  most 
never  forget  that  opportunity  is  responsibility.  It  is  useless 
to  say,  'I  have  privileges;  why  place  upon  me  responsibilities 
from  which  I  shrink  and  which  I  do  not  desire?*  Responsi- 
bilities arc  not  the  result  of  desire  or  willingness  to  accept 
them.  Opportunity  is  responsibility,  and  an  heroic  soul  cheer- 
fully accepts  the  one  with  the  other.  The  cry  of  the  woman 
who  seeks  freedom  from  responsibility  while  claiming  privi- 
leges and  opportunities  is  the  cry  of  selfishness  and  coward- 
ice, and  has  no  place  in  the  ideals  of  a  higher  human  it 


Professor  William  Trelease,  LL.D.,  has  in  his  genus  phora- 
dendron  given  the  record  of  a  prolonged  and  painstaking  study 
of  a  difficult  and  poorly  known  group  of  mistletoes.  "The 
book,"  says  the  Botanical  Gazette,  "includes  all  the  features 
of  a  complete  monograph  in  the  way  of  discussion,  keys,  de- 
lations of  stations  and  exsiccatae,  etc.  The  dis- 
cussion includes  such  subjects  as  a  historical  account  of  the 
taxonomy  of  the  group,  an  extended  analysis  of  the  charac- 
ters used,  the  facts  of  parasitism,  the  origin  of  the  genus, 
and  the  range  of  the  species.  The  numerous  plates,  which 
are  unusually  clear  photographic  reproductions  of  types  and 
authentic  specimens,  approach  in  value  for  reference  a  set 
of  actual  specimens." 


Professor  Holland  Thompson,  of  the  College  of  the 
of  New  York,  is  writing  the  volume  on  "The  New  South 
the  "Chronicles  of  America,"  to  be  published  by  the  Yale 
t  niversity  Press.    This  scries  will  attempt  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  United  States  in  fifty  volumes  of  convenient  size. 
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According  to  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Boy  Con- 
servation Bureau,  of  which  Mr.  E.  W.  Watkins  is  Secretary, 
eighty-five  boys,  against  seventy  of  the  preceding  year,  were 
cared  for  in  1916.  Of  these,  twenty  were  practically  homeless ; 
ten  were  orphans ;  thirty-seven  half-orphans ;  five  deserted  by 
their  fathers  and  left  helpless ;  two  deserted  by  their  mothers, 
and  four  under  improper  guardinship.  Seven  had  parents  who 
were  divorced.  All  but  nine  of  these  boys  were  born  in  this 
country. 

The  aim  of  this  admirable  Bureau  is  to  save  the  needy 
and  imperiled  boy  by  guiding  him  through  the  character- 
forming  years  and  so  helping  him  to  become  a  desirable 
citizen. 

Each  individual  is  studied.  Some  boys  are  placed  in  pri- 
vate country  homes,  where  they  can  attend  school  and  will 
be  treated  as  members  of  well  approved  families.  Others  are 
found  to  be  in  need  of  the  training  of  experts,  who  are  de- 
voting their  lives  to  the  character  building  of  boys  in  indus- 
trial and  farm  schools.  In  these  schools  the  boys  receive  a 
thorough  physical,  mental  and  moral  training,  and  their  sur- 
plus energy,  after  school  hours,  finds  vent  in  farm  work  or 
in  some  industrial  pursuit.  Sixty-nine  of  the  boys  who  have 
been  so  trained  have  passed  on  to  honorable  self-supporting 
work.  The  office  of  the  Bureau  is  at  90  West  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


Miss  M:  V.  Young,  Chairman  of  the  War  Relief  Associa- 
tion of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  reports  that  during  the  two 
years  of  its  existence  the  association  has  raised  some  three 
thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  war  sufferers.  Miss 
Young's  other  activities  have  included  an  address  before  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  New  England  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  Boston,  May,  1916,  her  subject  being,  "Old 
French  in  School  and  College,"  and  one  before  the  Teachers' 
Association  of  Hampden  County,  Massachusetts,  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Springfield.  She  has  also  been  a  regular 
contributor  to  educational  reviews. 
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I.    ORIGIN  AND  NAME 

This  National  Society,  organized  by  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  under  a  charter  granted  by  Act  of  Congress  January  Jfch. 
1809,  shall  be  known  as  THI  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  or  SOCIAL  SCIENCES, 

II.    OBJECT 

nal  Institute  shall  be  to  promote  the  study 

of  Social  Science  and  to  reward  distinguished  services  rendered  to 
humanity,  cither  by  election  to  the  National  .  or  by  the  bestowal 

of  medals  or  other  insignia, 

III.    MEMBERSHIP 

Qualification  for  membership  shall  be  notable  achievement  in  the 
field  of  Social  Science  or  services  performed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 

IV.    ELECTIONS 

1.  Candidates  for  election  shall  be  nominated  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  council,  and  for  election  shall  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting,  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

2.  Ten  citizens  hi  good  standing,  of  any  town  or  city  in  the  United 
States  may,  as  a  reward  for  special  services  rendered  by  an  individual, 
nominate  him  as  a  candidate  for  election  or  recognition.     They  must 
forward  to  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  through  the  Secretary, 
a  detailed  account  of  the  candidate's  qualifications  and  the  nature  of 
the  service  rendered. 

5.  Honorary  Members  may  be  elected  in  the  same  manner  as 
members  under  Art.  I.  They  may  wear  the  ribbon  of  the  N.  I.  S.  S.. 
receive  medals,  or  both,  as  the  Council  may  decide. 

4.  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion shall  be  ifiso  facto  members  of  the  National  Institute. 

V.    OFFICERS 

i.  The  Officers  of  the  National  Institute  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
as  many  Vice- Presidents  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  nom- 
inate, a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  who  together  shall  constitute  the 
Council  of  the  Institute. 

VI.    ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

1.  Officers  shall  be  elected  by  Ballot  at  the  annual  meeting. 

2.  A   nominating   committee   of   ten   shall   be   nominated   by   the 
President  previous  to  the  election. 

3.  The  Council  may  fill  a  vacancy  at  any  time  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
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VII.    ANNUAL  MEETING 

1.  The  annual  meeting  of   the   Institute  shall  be  held  the  third 
Friday  in  January  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Council. 

2.  Special   meetings   may   be   called   by   the    President,   by   three 
members  of  the  Council  or,  by  petition  of  one-fourth  of  the  members 
of  the  Institute. 

VIII.    DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or  in  his  absence,  the 
senior  Vice- President,  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Institute  or 
Council. 

2.  The    Secretary   shall   keep   a   minute   of    all    meetings   of   the 
Institute  and  of  the  Council,  and  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  records. 

3.  The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  the  funds  of  the  Institute 
and  shall  make  disbursements  only  upon  the  order  of  the  Council. 

IX.    ANNUAL  DUES 

1.  The  annual  dues  for  members  shall  be  Five  Dollars. 

2.  Honorary  members   shall  pay  One  Dollar  annually,  and  shall 
receive  four  ribbons  of  the  Institute. 

3.  The  Council  may  at  its  discretion  reduce  the  dues  of  any  member. 

4.  By  payment  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  a  member  may  become 
a  life  member  of  the  Institute. 

X.    EXPULSION 

Any  member  may  be  expelled  for  misconduct  by  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Council. 

XI. 

1.  The  insignia  of  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
shall  be  a  bow  of  royal  purple  ribbon  with  a  white  bar  woven  at  the 
extremity  of  the  loops,  or  a  metal  and  enamel  pin  of  similar  design. 

2.  Medals   of   membership   will   bear   an   eagle   surrounded   by  a 
wreath  of  oak  and  laurel,  with  the  name  of  the  Institute,  stellar  rays 
making  a  background  for  the  device. 

3.  Presentation  medals  shall  bear  the  Figure  of  Fame  resting  on 
a  Shield,  holding  wreaths  of  laurel.     The  shield  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  Institute.    In  the  left  hand,  the  figure  to  hold  a  palm  branch.    The 
reverse  to  show  a  torch  with  a  name  plate  and  Dignus  Honore,  the 
motto  of  the  Institute. 

XII. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Institute,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  or  upon  the  re- 
quest, in  writing,  of  any  five  members.  The  Secretary  shall  be  required 
to  send  to  each  member  a  copy  of  the  proposed  amendment,  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  meeting  at  which  the  proposed  amendment  is 
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Hewitt,  ScD.,  Peter  Cooper 

18  East  33rd  St,  N.  Y.  City. 
Higgin&on.  Rear- Admiral  F.  J. 

Kingston,  N 
Hill,  Hon.  David  Jayne 

Cosmos     Qub,     Washington, 

D.  C. 
Hill,  D.D.,  William  B. 

Vassar  College,  Potighkeepsie, 

Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Ripley 

34  Gramercy  Park.  X.  Y.  City. 
Hobson,  Captain  K 

Greensboro,  Ala. 
Hoffman,  LL.D ,  Frank  S. 

2  College  Grounds,  Schenec- 

tady,  N.  Y. 
Hoffman,  LL.D.,  Frederick  U 

Prudential     Insurance    Co.. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Hoffman,  Miss  Malvina 

120  feast  34th  St.  N.  Y.  City. 
Hogan,  Dr.  Edgar  Poe 

800  South  2Oth  St..  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
Holland.  Dr.  \V»l!iam  J. 

Carnegie  Institute. 

Pa. 
Holmes,  Ph.D..  David  H 

side    Drive,    N.    Y. 

rs     I    :M    «, 

Braddock  Ave.,  Pittsburgh^  Pa. 
Holt.  Eso..  Hamilton 

nJTwest  40th  St,  N.  Y.  City. 
Miss  Winifred 

in  East  59th  St.  N.  Y.  Oty. 
Hotter.  Esq.,  Edwin  O. 

60  Broadway.  N.  Y.  Gty. 
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Homer,  Madame  Louise 
Bron  \Mllc.  X.  V. 

Homer,  Esq.,  Sidney 
BronxvilU-.  N 

Homer,  Hon.  William  T. 

Great  Meadow  Prison,  Corn- 
stock,  N.  Y. 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  Dunlap 

ivast  2pth  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  George  B. 

-Vest  48th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Hoppin,  Esq.,  Joseph  C. 

310  Sears  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Horton,  Mrs.  John  Miller 

477    Delaware   Ave.,    Buffalo, 

Hough,  Rev.  Lynn  H. 

7 .'4  Colfax  St.,  Evanston,  111. 
Howard,  LL.D.,  Leland  O. 

Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  D.C. 
Hoyt,  Esq.,  Colgate 

55  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Hoyt,  Hon.  Franklin  Chase 

137  East  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Hubbell,  Hon.  Charles  B. 

\Yilliamstown,  Mass. 
Hughes,  Hon.  Charles  E. 

96  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Humphreys,  Esq.,  E.  W. 

220  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Hunt,  Esq.,  Edwin  S. 

58    Kellogg    St.,    Waterbury, 

Conn. 
Hunt,  Esq.,  Richard  H. 

28  East  21  st  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Hunter,  Prof.  G.  W. 

2238    Andrews    Ave.,    N.    Y. 
Huntington,  Esq.,  Archer  M. 

1083  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Hutchins,  LL.D.,  Harry  B. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Hutchison,  E.E.Ph.D.,  Miller  R. 

Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange, 

N-.  J- 
Hyslop,  LL.D.,  James  H. 

519  West  I49th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
*Inclan,  Marquis  de  la  Vega 

Madrid,  Spain. 
Ingersoll,  Esq.,  Ernest 

364  West  I2ist  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Ingersoll,  Hon.  Raymond  V., 

149  So.  Oxford  St.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Ingham,  Ph.D.,  Charles  S. 

South  Byfield,  Mass. 
Ingraham,  Hon.  George  L. 

247  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Irvine.  LL.D.,  William  M. 

Mcrcersburg,  Pa. 


Israels,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Ivcs,  Esq.   Frederic  E. 

1327  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Ives,  Ph.B.,  Howard  C. 

Worcester      Poly.      Institute, 
Worcester,  M 

Jackson,  Dr.  Chevalier 

Westinghouse     Bldg.,     Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

•n,  Prof.  Dugald  C. 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Jacobi,  Dr.  Abraham 

19  East  47th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Jahr,  Esq.,  Torstein 

Library   of   Congress,   Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

James,  Esq.,  Arthur  Curtiss 
99  John  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

James,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Darwin  R. 

301  Washington  Ave.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

James,  Dr.  Walter  B. 

7  East  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Jansen,  Hon.  Peter 

Beatrice,  Neb. 
Jardine,  Prof.  William  M. 

Manhattan,   Kan. 
Jayne,  Esq.,  Henry  LeBarre 

505  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Jeffers,  Esq.,  LeRoy 

476  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  H.  Hartley 

232  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Jenkins,  Hon.  James  G. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Jenks,  Hon.  Almet  F. 

8  Pierrepont    St.,    Brooklyn. 

Jennings,  Miss  Annie  B. 

48  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Emory  R. 

University    of     Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Johnson,  Hon.  Hiram  W. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
Johnston,  Rev.  Howard  Agnew 

76  Broad  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Johnston,  Miss  Mary 

Warm  Springs,  Va. 
Jones,  Esq.,  Breckinridge 

45  Portland  PI.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Jones,  Esq.,  Mark  M. 

49  So.  Clinton  St.,  E.  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Jordan,  LL.D.,  David  Starr 
Stanford   University,   Cal. 


LIST  OF  MEUUBS 


Jordan.  Mist  Elizabeth 
36  Gramercy  Park.  N.  Y 

Kahii.  EMJ 

Our. 
Kai:  race  M. 

..     A;- 

Kaye.  ESQ..  James  H.  B. 

IfafOjMttfc   Mi 
Kea»Uy.    PhD.    Undley   M 

University  of  Texas.  Austin, 

Texas. 
Keen.  Dr.  William  W. 

i  _-,   Che*"  u:    si ,    PUMsj 

phit,  Pa. 
s  Miss  Elita 

BMH  WBud  Stool  IVo* 

\lbert  G. 

mtmgton  St.,  New  Ha- 
ven, G'! 
Kellogg,  Prof.  Vcrnon  L. 

Stanford  University,  CaL 
Kellor,  Miss  Frances  A. 

JO  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Kelly,  LL.D,  Robert  L. 

Earlham    College.    Richmond, 

Kelsey.  LL.D.,  Francis  W. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
ill.  Prof.  John  C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Kenda!  ..ilium  C 

3413   i3th  St..  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C 

Kcnnard,  Miss  Beulah  E. 

163  Lexington  Ave..  N.  Y.  City. 

Kennicott,  Esq.,  Cass  L. 

155  Lincoln  Highway,  Chica- 
go Heights.  III. 

Kent.  LL.D..  Charles  W. 
University,  Va, 

Keogh.  Esq..  Andrew 

49  Huntington  St.,  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Kernochan.  Hon.  Frederic 

862  Park  Avr  City. 

Kerr.  Esq.,  Mark  B. 

2423    Prospect    St.,    Berkeley, 
C.,1 

Kilbreth.  Miss  M.  G. 

Southampton,     Long     Island. 
N.  Y. 

Kilmer,  Esq..  Frederick  B. 

147  College  Ave..  New  Bruns- 
wick. N.  J. 

Kimball,  Esq..  Arthur  R. 

175    Grove    St..    Waterbury. 


Kindle.  Ph.D..  Edward  M. 

Vicf.ru      Mrm.rul 

<          .. 
DM      -'i'       -:-.::,      { 

South    At- 

;    •     ' 
Kino.  LL.D..  Uda  & 

Womoi's  College.  Brown  Um 

...    :•>      i".      ..  •      I-'      I 

Kingsbury.  Mus  Alice  E. 

80    Prospect    St..    Waterbury. 

Conn 
Kingsbury.  E»q  .  Frederick  J. 

445  Humphrey  Su  New  Ha- 

Kingsbury.  Hon.  John  A. 

*t  68ih  St..  N.  Y.  City. 
Kfagsley.  LLI).  Darwin  P. 

346  Broadway,  N.  Y.  - 
KinnV  .-In. 

Columbia    University,    N.    Y. 
Kinnear,  Esq..  Wilson  S. 

in   Broadway.  N.  Y.  City. 
Kirk.  Ph.D.,  William 

Cutler     Building,     Rochester, 

Kirklaiul.  LL.D..  lames  H. 

Vandrrbilt    University,   Nash- 

ville. Tenn. 
Kirtlnm!  John  C 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Ex- 

eter, N.  H. 
Kissell.   IV.  f    Mary  L. 

106  Morningside  Drive.  N.  Y. 
KlemSmid,  Pres.  Rufus  B.  von 

University  of  Arizona.  Toe- 

son,  Ariz. 
Klernm,  Ph.D.,  Louis  R. 

919  B  St.,  N.  E,  Washington. 

D.  C 
Knapp.  Ph.D..  Charles 

Barnard  College.  N.  Y.  City. 
Kneass.  Esq..  Strickland  L. 

1600   Hamilton   St..    Philadel- 

phia. Pa. 
Kneeland.  Esq.,  George  J. 

105  West  40th  St,  N.  Y.  City. 
Knight.  Esq..  William  H 

fai  Witmer  St..  Los 

CaL 
Knowles.  Esq..  Morris 

aS4i    Oliver   Building,    Pins- 
i  '  .  , 


Con 


Koch.  Sc.D  .  Julius  A. 

Bluff   and    Pride   Sts.. 

burgh.  Pa, 
Kolbe.  Ph.D..  Parke  R 

Municipal  University.  Akron, 

Ohio. 
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Koopman,  Litt.D.,  Harry  L. 

76    Taber    Ave.,    Providence, 
It  I. 

Krause,  Ph.D.,  Carl  A. 

io87A  Prospect  Place,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Krchbiel,  Esq.,  H.  E. 

152  West  105th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Krocber,  Ph.D.,  Alfred  L, 

Affiliated  Colleges,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Kuerstciner,  Ph.D.,  Albert  F. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Kummel,   Ph.D.,  Henry  B. 

017  Edgewood  Ave.,  Trenton, 

Laidla'w,' Rev.  Walter 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Lakey,  Miss  Alice 

Cranford,  N.  J. 
Lambert,  Dr.  Alexander 

43  East  72nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Lane,  Hon.  Franklin  K. 

Department    of    the    Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
La  Place,  Dr.  Ernest 

1828  Rittenhouse  Square,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
Lauterbach,  Mrs.  Amanda  A. 

761  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  Mary  Flinn 

North   Highland   Ave.,   Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Leach,  Esq.,  Arthur  B. 

149  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
LeConte,  Dr.  Robert  G. 

1530  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Ledoux,  Ph.D.,  Albert  R. 

99  John  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Lee,  Ph.D.,  Frederic  S. 

125  East  6sth  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Le  Gendre,  Esq.,  William  C. 

59  Wall  St..  N.  Y.  City. 
Leipziger,  LL.D.,  Henry  M. 

35  West  96th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Leland,  Miss  Luisita 

563  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Leonard,   Miss  Martia 

Mt  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
Lesher,  Esq.,  Arthur  L. 

670  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Lewis,  Prof.  Harry  R. 

60  Patterson  St.,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 

Lewisohn,  Hon.  Adolph 

42  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Libbey,  Esq.,  Edward  D. 

Nicholas  Bldg.,  Toledo,  O. 


Liebmann,  Esq.,  Adolph 

36  Forrest  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Liebmann,  Esq.,  Walter  H. 

233  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Lies,  Esq.,  Eugene  T. 

168     North     Michigan     Ave., 

Chicago,  III. 
Lindley,  Hon.  Curtis  H. 

604  Mills  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Livingston,  Esq.,  Goodhue 

527  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Locke,  Esq.,  Robinson 

The  Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Lodge,  Hon.  Henry  Cabot 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C 
Loeb,  Miss  Sophie  I. 

The  Rockingham,  N.  Y.  City. 
Longfellow,  Miss  Alice  M. 

105    Brattle    St.,    Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Lord,  Esq.,  Chester  S. 

57      South      Portland      Ave., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Lovett,  LL.D.,  Edgar  Odell 

Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Tex. 
Lyman,  Esq.,  Hart 

65  West  54th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
McAdoo,  Hon.  William  G. 

Treasury  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 
McAneny,  Hon.  George 

19  East  47th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
McArthur,  Dr.  Lewis  L. 

122  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
McCaskey,  Esq.,  Hiram  D. 

U.      S.     Geological     Survey, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
McClellan,  LL.D.,  George  B. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
McCombs,  Hon.  William  F. 

96  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
McCormick,  LL.D.,  Samuel  Black 

University      of       Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
McCormick,  Hon.  Vance  C. 

301   North  Front  St.,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa, 
McCormick,  Esq.,  William 

Reading,  Pa. 
McCrossin,  Esq.,  W.  P. 

1824  Twelfth  Ave.,  So.,   Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
McCumber,  Hon.  P.  J. 

U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
McGhee,  Miss  Lena 

St.  Faith's  House,  Tarrytown, 

N.  Y. 


McGuire.  Dr.  Stuart 

looo   West   Grace   St.   Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Mcliarg,  Esq.,  Henry  K. 
Stamford.  Conn. 

IfasUNm  in   A  CM 

21    Monroe   Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

McLennen.  Mrs.  Rosa  Harbison 
HOD 

McMain.  Miss  Eleanor 

KJagsley    House,    New    Or- 
leans, La. 

McQuade'.  Miss  ROM 

2321  Washington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

MacCorkle.  Hon.  William  A. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

MacCrackc  Henry  M. 

University     Heights,     N.     Y. 

Mack,  Hon.  Julian  W. 

P.  O.  Building.  Chicago.  Ill 

Mackay.  Esq.,  F.  P. 

19  West  44th  St.  N.  Y.  City. 

MacLean.  U^D..  George  E. 

1511  Albemarle  Road,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 

Macy.  Mrs.  John  A. 
iVrcntnam,  Mass. 

Macy.  Mrs.  V.  Everit 
Scarborough,  N.  Y. 

Makepeace,  Esq.,  Walter  D. 
27  Cooke  St.Waterbury.Conn. 

Mallet -Prcvost.  Esq.,  S. 

30  Broad  St.TN.  Y.  City. 
Mallory,  Dr.  Frank  Burr 

Harvard       Medical       School. 
i'.   sj    B    M'is<i 
Mansfield.  Mrs.  Howard 

Mamefl.  E^q..  Robert  B.  ' 

128  West  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Marburg.  LL.D..  Theodore 

14   West   Mt.   Vcrnon   Place, 

Baltimore.  Md. 
Marbury.  Miss  Elisabeth 

123  East  «th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 
Marks,  Mrs.  Lionel  S. 

192    Brattle    St.    Cambridge. 

Maries?  Hon.  Marcus  M. 

4  East  04th  St..  N.  Y.  Gty. 
Marlowe.  Miss  Julia 

Hotel  Biltmor  City. 

Marquand.  Mrv   Henry 

Bedford  H.i 
Martin.  Dr.  Franklin  H. 

31  North  State  St..  Chicago, 
111. 

Martin,  Esq..  Riccardo 

n  East  45th  St.  N.  Y.  Gty. 


Mane.  Rabbi  David 


S 


St,  Atlanta. 


St.  Faith's  House,  Tarrytowa. 

Matasi  Dr.  Rudolph 

New 


Mather,  EtqJ<t  Samuel 

J6o<  Euclid  Ave, 

Ohio. 
Matheson.  Esq  .  Williat 

Front  St.  N 
Matthison.  Mist  Edith  Wynne 

»S7  West  86*  St,  H.  T.  City. 
Maxwell,  Miss  Anna  C 

Presbyterian   Hospital.  N.  Y. 
Mayo.  Dr.  William 

Rochester,  Minn. 
Mead,  Mrs.  Robert  G. 

n  West  nth  City. 


Mears,  M.D..  LL.D..  J.  Ewfag 
1535  Land  Title  BuildingTPhfl- 
adelphia.  Pa. 


Mellon.  Esq.,  Andrew  W. 

Mellon    Institute.    Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
Menken,  Esq.,  S.  Stan  wood 

52  William  St.  N.  Y.  City. 
Merrill.  Mrs.  John  F. 

Mcnlo  Park,  California. 
Met*.  Dr.  A.  L 

9  Rosa  Park.  New  Orleans.  La. 
Michel*on.  LL.D.,  A.  A. 

University    of    Chicago,    Chi- 
cago. 111. 
Miller.  LL.D.,  Charles  R. 

Y.  Times,  N.  Y.  Gty. 
Miller.  Hon.  Cyrus  C 

55  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  Gty. 
Mills.  Hon.  Ogden  L 

15  Broad  St.  N.  Y.  Gty. 
Milroy.  Hon.  Charles  M. 

Toledo.  Ohio. 
Mitchel.  Hon.  John  Purroy 

258   Riverside    Drive,    N.   Y. 
Mitchell.  Esq..  Edward  P. 

New  York  Sun.  N.  Y.  Gty. 
Mitchell  Esq..  John 

3   Qaremont   Ave..   Mt   Ver- 

non.  N.  Y. 
Monteagie,  Mrs.  Louis  F. 

2516  Pacific  Ave.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cat 
Morgan,  Miss  Anne 

219  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y.  City 
Morris.  Esq..  Dave 

19  East  70th  St.  N.  Y.  Gty. 
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Morris,  Dr.  Lewis  C 

Empire     Building,     Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
Mosher,  Dr.  Harris  P. 

828  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mott,  Esq.,  Jordan  L 

118  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Mott.  Mrs.  Jordan  1 

Ritz-Carlton     Hotel,     N.     Y. 
Munscy,  Esq.,  Frank  A. 

5^  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Munson,  Esq.,  C.  La  Rue 

Williamsport,  Pa. 
Murphy,  Dr.  Fred.  T. 

Washington   University  Med- 
ical School,  St.  Louis,  Mp. 
Murphy,  Esq.,  Patrick  Francis 

404  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Myles,  Dr.  Robert  C. 

875  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
.  Hon.  Romulo  S. 

1600    New    Hampshire    Ave., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Nash,  LL.D.,  George  W. 

Bellingham,  Wash. 
Nathan,  Mrs.  Frederick 

225  West  86th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Neill,  Hon.  Charles  P. 

Woodward    Building,    Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Neilson,  Ph.D.,  William  A. 

34    Kirkland   St.,   Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Nelson,  Ph.D.,  Aven 

Laramie,  Wyo. 
Nelson,  Prof.  Clara  A. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 
Newcomb,  LL.B..  Harry  T. 

Bethesda,  Md. 
Newell,  Miss  M.  Moyca 

247  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Newman.  Mrs.  Isidore 

St.  Charles  Ave.  and  Fourcher 

St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Nicoll,  Hon.  De  Lancey 

61   Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
Nichols,  Bishop  William  F. 

1215     Sacramento     St.,     San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
North,  Dr.  Charles  E. 

30  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Northrop,  Esq.,  Edwin  C. 

51     Church    St.,    Waterbury, 

Conn. 
Norton,  Hon.  Thomas  H. 

455  George  St.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Noyes,  Mrs.  Charles  P. 

89   Virginia    Ave.,    St    Paul, 

luon, 


O'Brien,  Hon.  Morgan  J. 

729  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Ochs,  Esq.,  Adolph  S. 

N.  Y.  Times,  N.  Y.  City. 
Ochsncr,  Dr.  Albert  J. 

2106  Sedgwick  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
O'Donohue,  Miss  Teresa  R. 

5  East  69th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Onderdonk.  Ki-v.  F.  S. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 
Ordway,  Hon.  Samuel  H. 

123  East  7ist  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Osborn,  LL.D.,  Henry  FainkM 

850  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Osborne,  Hon.  Thomas  Mott 

Auburn,  N.  Y 
Osgood,  Dr.  Robert  B. 

372  Marlborough  St.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Overman,  Hon.  Lee  S. 

Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Owen,  Hon.  Robert  L. 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Pack,  Esq.,  Charles  L, 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 
Padelford,  Ph.D.,  Frederick  M. 

University     of     Washington, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Page,  Esq.,  Calvin 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Page,  Ph.D.,  Curtis  H. 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Page,  Hon.  Edward  Day 

Oakland.  N.  J. 
Page,  Esq.,  James 

259  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Page,  Ph.D.,  Thomas  W. 

University,  Va. 
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